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INTRODUCTION 

" In submitting this book to English readers it is necessary 
to explain the circumstances which led to its production 
while the Secretary of State was in India. For several 
years before the war I had undertaken, in conjunction 
with a number of friends, to study the mutual relations 
of the United Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions. 
Some results of these studies were pubhshed in 1916 in 
two volumes, one entitled The Problem of the Commonwealth, 
the other The Commonwealth of^ Nations. At the outset I 
had thought that the problem involved in the mtitual 
relations of the self-govemiag peoples could be separated 
from the problem involved in. their relations to India. 
The latter I imagined could be left to future generations. 
Further study soon convinced me that the two problems 
were, in fact, inseparable. They were, in truth; but 
different aspects of a single problem, so that any attempt , 
to settle the one without first thinking out the other, 
was sure to miscarry. The, war, moreover, was bound 
to precipitate the whole issue.. ~ 

It was clearly impossible to formulate any conclusions 
on the future place of India in the Commonwealth without 
some first-hand knowledge of the country, such as, in the 
case of the Dominions, I had obtained by residence in 
one of them and frequent visits to the others. Accordingly 
I came to India for that purpose in October 1916. 

When viewed on the 'spot, the complexity of the problem 
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seemed greater than ever. So far as their own domestic 
afiairs are concerned, the Dominions, like the United King- 
dom, are communities which have reached a certain finality 
in their institutions. The mainspring of Government rests 
once for all in their own electorates, and students of the 
Imperial problem have merely to consider how control of 
matters common to them all, of -foreign affairs that is to 
say, and of matters inseparable therefrom, can be "given to 
those electorates. With India!' it is otherwise. The main- 
spring of the Government still rests in the British electorate. 
It was clear to the writer that a time must come when the 
control of Indian affairs must be transferred from the 
people of the British Isles to those of India — ^that, indeed, 
a stage had already been reached when measures intended 
to lead to that end must be taken. India must begin to 
assume control of her own afiairs, but could only do so by 
a series of steps. How long these steps would take experi- 
ence alone could show, but this at least was clear, that 
India was entering upon: a period of constitutional transi- 
tion and that the adjustment of her place in the Common- 
wealth must somehow or other be itiade to keep pace with 
.her progress. The question how Indians could be giv^n 
a voice in the issues of peace and war, and in bearing the 
burdens inseparable therefrom, was closelybound up with 
the question how far and how quickly Indians could be 
brought to assume control of their own domestic afiairs. 
The first could only be treated in the light of the second. 
As Mr. Lovat Eraser observed, the information com- 
piled, prihted and published by the Givemment of India is, 
perhaps, in proportion to its immense volume, the least 
illuminating in the world. To a great extent, therefore, 
the inquirer must gather his facts for himself v But as 
India contains an assortment of races who together incli'de 
one-fifth of mankind, it is difiicult to resist a feeling of 
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despair, which grows at every step through the couDtry. 
The conclusions of anyone who «annot devote his whole 
hfe to the study may welL be regarded with suspicion. 
And yet the place of India in the British Commonwealth 
is a necessary subject of inquiry. It cannot be determined 
by men whose knowledge is confined to India; and the 
point goes even deeper than that. Able men who have 
s|\ent their lives in India not seldom advocate measures 
which show that they have lost touch with currents of 
opinion elsewhere, which are, after all, a dominant factorin 
the problem. The proposal to- satisfy aspirations for',self- 
government by dissolving British India iiito Native States 
is a case in point. 

An outsider who attempts to study the place of India 
in a world Commonwealth ba^sed on the principle . of 
responsible Government has therefore to do the best he 
-can in the time at his disposal. The procedure I followed 
was one tested by long experience. Facts and opinions 
were collected, not merely from docur^ents, but at first 
hand from those who could ^spfeak with autfiority on the 
subject. The results were then reduced t& a series of 
studies, which were printed and circulated to several 
hundred - officials -and non-officials, both Indian and 
European, including, of course, those who had furnished 
the information. The recipients w^re requested to examine 
the statements of fact and the inferences drawn from them, 
and to note their criticisms on the blank pages with which 
the ^printed studies were interleaved. . Ill this way was 
, collected a mass of material which has still to* be sifted. 
In India the interest taken by the educated classes in con- 
stitutional questions is intense, and the private circulation 
of these studies led to so many demands for further copies 
that they had to be reprinted and published. ■ ' , 

. Shortly after Mr. Montagu's arrival in India I happened 
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to be in Bengal. An artillery duel was in progress be- 
tween the leading papers on bott sides, < and a state ^ 
feeling had developed especially in the student classes, 
\vhich was causing anxiety. Discussion was, in fact,- 
fast degenerating into a racial controversy, in the -bitter 
irrelevancies of which the real issues were being lost 
and forgotten. On both sides there were cooler heads 
who felt that at a moment when the whole Common- 
■ -yrealth was fighting for its life, no pains should be spared 
to promote a calmer and more frieiidly atmosphere, and to 
recall public attention to the real merits of the questions 
upon which Mr. Montagu had come to India, in search af 
light. With that end in view they conceived the idea of 
endeavouring to formulate proposals, for submission to the . 
Secretary of State, to which Europeans and Indians could 
both subscribe. At this juncture they approached me 
on the ground that in my notes on Indian Government 
they had seen suggested a line of advance upon which 
they felt that agreement might be found. My position 
as one unconnected with any section in India was another 
reason for inviting me to act as common broket.^ 

In reply to these pvertures my first enquiry was whether 
my British and Indian friends were, prepared to accept the 
policy announced by the Secretary of State on August 20th 
with its necessary implications. They were all prepared 
to accept this condition, and a few members of both races 
thus found themselves standing on t!ommon groiiiid which, 
however wide, iif was yet possible to narrow by a further 
discussion" of details. _ 

A series of conferences followed, the results of which are 
now recorded in a document which has since been known 
as the Joint Address. -The ground covered by any project 
of constitutional reform in In^a is immensely wide, and 
bristles with detail upon which it would be" hopeless to 
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obtain agreement amongst more signatories, ttan could 
sit ro«nd one small table. It was decided, therefore, that 
while the whole project should be issued for public dis- 
cussion, the agreement of the signatories should be limited 
to twelve specific points, distinguished by black type in 
the body of the document, and finally printed together at 
the- end^ It is necessary to add that on several important 
points my own personal views were not, accepted. None« 
the less I would have signed the docum,ent as it stands 
, had I been qualified by residence in India to do so. 

The Address was published in November and at once 
evoked a storm of criticism from opposite quarters. This 
was fully foreseen by those who signed it. The Anglo- 
Indian Press were scarcely prepared for frank acceptance of 
a policy which not only recognized responsible government 
a.s the goal, but contemplated a substantial step towards 
jt in the iinmediate future. By the Nationalist Press the 
Pronouncement of the 20th August had been hailed as the 
dawn of a new era. They were deeply committed, however, 
to a scheme published long before the Pronouncement was 
framed, and were slow to realize that their own programme 
^ was not in harmony with the lines laid down on the 20th 
August. The goal of responsible government was gladly ac- 
cepted. But not so the provision that it must be approached 
by successive steps, and that the Imperial Grovemment alone 
must judge how and when such steps were to be taken. 
The authors of the- Joint Address haj. the , advantage of 
working with the terms of the Pronouncement before 
them; but just because their proposals were drawn within 
those terms, they could scarcely hope for acceptance by 
those committed to positions or programmes before the 
Pronouncement was made. They appeared, as. it were,. 
in no-man's land, and so drew the fire of both sides. But 
this was all to the 'good, as the combatants, diverted to a 
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common target, had fewer missiles for each other ; and the. 
union of some Europeans ahd Indians to assert the ^aims 
of a common duty to heUield paramount to that which 
they owed to their respective races w£ts a fact which no 
criticism could destroy. 

From the outset one purpose of the movement had been 
to help both sides to get off the barren discussion of eaok 
others' demerits to the merits of the case itself. With,, 
that object in view, and in that spirit, they asked me 
to deal with attacks ihade on their proposals in a series 
of letters to the Press. It was presently felt, however, 
that so large a subject needed to be handled in a more 
comprehensive way ; . so I undertook at very short notice 
to put what I thought should be said in the form of 'a 
book. The production of this volume before the close of 
the year was largely due to the tireless efforts of the 
Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta,. Some of thjs signatories 
guaranteed the expense^ but gave me a free hand to say 
what I thought, they themselves, of course, remaining 
uncommitted to anything outside , the 'twelve! points to 
which they had subscribed. _ - 

The momentous issues now before the Secretary of State 
will shortly be transferred to England for decision, for which 
reason it is desirable that these papers should be published 
here. They are printed as they were written' in India, 
with some shght correction of blemishes due to the haste 
with which they were first produced. ' 

Before glancing at the letters English readers are advised 
to study the Congress-League scheme (Appendix II) and 
the Joint Address (Appendix III). I hav.e no reason 
whatever to suppose that the latter is' destined to form 
-the basis of any scheme which Parliament wUl be asked 
to adopt. My object in publishing these papers in England 
is that they may help those upon whom rests the grave 
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responsibility of making the final decision, to ^ better 
understanding of the principles involved. For there are 
principles involved in the structure of, governments. It 
is sometimes hard \,o remember that our bodies obey 
the same laws as an engine, because muscle arid sinew 
are more elastic than steel. Human nature is infinitely 
more elastic. But still it works in obedience to principles 
which assert themselves in the end, and bring to nought 
schemes which ignore them. There are men who cannot 
work institutions in themselves perfectly sound. And 
.history proves that ihere are schemes of government so 
unsound that- they will not work, even in the hands of men 
the most capable of freedom that the world, has produced. 

The alternative lines of development open to choice in the 
present case are neither so various nor yet so elusive as one 
might suppose. The Secre|iary of Steite has been deluged^ 
with schemes; but if they' were analysed they would be 
"found to be based on either or both of the two principles 
which underlie the Congress-League scheme on the one hand 
and the Joint Address on the other; and each of these 
principles has a quality of its own. The one is rigid, the 
other is highly elastic. The Minto-Morley principle, carried 
: to its practical conclusion, of necessity results in something 
closely resembling the Cpngreis-Leagae scheme. The Joint 
Address is but one. :way of applying the principle of specific 
devolution. A dozen draftsmen working on that principle 
might (produce as many different plans for giving eSect to it. 
These particular proposals are not submitted as ofiering the 
one key "to the problem, but only because a principle of 
government cannot be clearly explained, nor thoroughly 
tested by discussion, ^ntil it is expressed in some scheme 
and developed in considerable detail, ' 

In the throes of a struggle for all that makes life worth 
living, tbe British people may well ask. whether thfiy. can 
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reasonably be called upon to consider and dispose of ques- 
tions like these. And when pea:ce is signed they may 

:_pardonably feel that the social problems of those who have 
borne the brunt of the stmggle, have endured hunger and 
cold, have looked famine in the face, and have devoted 
their blood without measure, have still the prior claim. 
The naked truth is that the machinery of our institutions 
has long been unequal to the needs of the United Kingdom, 
entangled as they are with those of a Commonwealth; of 
nations which cover a quarter of the globe. A' single 
Cabinet and Parliament are expected to deal with them 
aU. On the wharves of WestmiQster heaps of outstanding 
questions have gathered. • Matters -of moment lie buried 
and forgotten in the piles. The wheels cff Government 
would labour less if only it could deal with things before 

''they had become intractable to treatment. For years^we 
have all been absorbed in the tactical problerhs of poUtics. 
Strategic aspects have been ignored. We have gone on 
asking how this, and that should be done, while forgetting 
to ask'whether the. existing machinery was adequate to the" 
doing. It cannot keep pace with the claims made on it. 
This particular problem is a case in point. Had the Pro- 
nouncement of the 20th of August 1917 been made two 
years before, coupled with, a statement that the matter 
must rest there till after the war, the movenient which 
compelled a visit to' India by -the Secretary of State in the 
crisis ol a desperate war would never have come to a head. 
This assuredly is not the time to recast the framework 
of the whole machine. Nor can the' disposal of the 'present . 
problem be left to await a reconstruction of the Imperial 
Government. It is therefore pf cardinal importance to 
consider how that Parliament and the electorate to which 
it is answerable can best arrive at a decision second only 
in gravity to those by which they beggji and will end this 
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war. The. decision must be theirs ; Lords and Commons 
must find the means of examining and settling in all its 
aspects the- proposal laid "before them. The Pronounce- 
ment of the 20th of. August involves no less. The force 
of that momentous declaration was seriously diminished 
by the fact that it was merely given in answer to a question 
by a Secretary of State ' new to office. In its present 
form it contains the^ast word on British pohcy in India. 
But whatever that last word is to be, let it stand for all 
time, ' solemnly recorded as the will of the Parliament 
whioh, as things are, alone can speak for the Common- 
wealth at large. At least let it stand in the preamble 
of the Act which initiates the next step. For th* Indian 
mind it is betteir that it should issue as a.Eoyal Proclama- 
tion as well, provided that behind it is the explicit eiidorse- 
ment of Lords and Commons. Bi^t whatevfer' the final shape, 
let the whole Commoiiwealth know 4;hat it stands and shall 
stand in all its parts. India at least has need of Buch 
assurance. The most enlightened and also the most courage- 
ous' of Indian papers complained that I laid an unnecessary 
stress on the provision that " the British Government, and 
fte Govemnient of India on whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement- of the Indian 'peoples, must 
be judge of the timeand measure of each advance." How , 
can too much stress 'be laid on a statement which includes 
no note of quahfication, when it stands in a document, 
so grave? Let Parliament consider whether it means 

, these words or m ; and, having cbnsidered, leave no one 
in doubt. Mer6 tacit acceptaifce ' has left India in doubt. 
When Jhe goal of responsible government is achieved' this 

. c^iifion will cease to apply. But imtil it is achieved it 
is Tarbament, and Parliament only, which can decide the 
method and pace of each advance. Ruin to the hopes 
raised on the 20th of August will surely result from any 
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attempt to evade the responsibility. The savjiig factor 
in the situation is the undiminished confidence which the 
people of India still have in the people, and Parliament of 
England. 

It has often been said that if the Empire is destroyed 
it will be the British ParUament ttat destroys it. The 
statement is true in the sense opposite to that in which it 
is' made. . If the Empire' is lost it will only be by the partial 
or total neglect 'of ParUament. The develiapment and 
control of Indian policy up to fifty years ago is a record 
at which no Englishman need blush. Bui in those days 
ParUament conducted a searching inquiry whenever the 
Company's charter came up for renewal. Every twenty 
years a Committee' was appointed which saw people from 
India face to face, put qtiestions, sifted the answers in 
cross-examination,' and finally submitted to ParUament 
reports which had a determining eifiect onpoUcy. So long 
as the Company, or even its shadow, remained, public 
, opinion and ParUament were, watchful. No sooner was it 
aboUshed than both acted as though the, need for watch- 
fulness had ceased. The officers, of dfovernment were now 
their immediate servants; and such was the recognized ^ 
capacity, honour and devotion of those officers, that 
everything was felt to be^safe in their hands. The fact 
-was overlooked that a civil service, however devoted, 
honourable and efficient, cannot initiate policy, or provide 
for the evolution of poUcy. From 1858 onwards Parlia- 
ment forgot to ask itself to what ends it was governing 
India, or to supply its agents with the answer. 

The answer has no-?? l^een framed in a form which wears 
the character of finaUty. It remains far ParUament . to , 
pass from tacit to expUcit acceptance of tjje answer. But 
4t also remains for ParUament to see that the first and every 
subsequent step taken to reaUze its pronouncement does 
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in fact conform to its terms. This cannot be done by mere 
Parliamentary debate, unless before the final discussion 
the plan proposed is examined on the old lines, and by 
those methods which Parliament used when it really 
discharged these duties. Spokesmen of rival interests in 
India will flock to London while these matters are at issue. 
They cannot be heard at the bar of the House. Let them 
have their say to a Select Committee, whose membfers'dan 
test their statements by question. ' Li any discussion of 
Indian affairs^ the air grows thick with unverified assertions. 
Before ^lie final decision is takeh let Parliament ap^joint 
members of its own to test these statements, to examine 
witnesses, to digest papers, to insist on their production, 
and, as in the days of old, to report thereon for the guidfenc^, 
not merely of the whole body, but also of pubUc opinion 
at large. Then, and then only, will it be felt that again 
there is governance in Indian afiairs. Above all, let 3uch a 
Committee be charged to, repoit whether the plan proposed 
for adoption is really conceived in the spirit of the reference 
under which it was f ramfed, the text of which will Jbe found 
printed on the page which follows this introduction. In 
unequivocal words it proposes responsible government as 
the goal of Indian policy. This goal it says can only be 
achieved by steps. But the first of those steps^it provides 
shall be taken a» soon as may be. Of the nature of these 
steps, and of the pace at which they can follow each, other, 
the Imperial Government and the Goveg>ment of India 
are to judge, and this the- Parliament to which both are 
accountable can alone determine from time to time. 

With these conditions before them there . are certain 
questions by which Parliament and public opinion will do 
well to test tha details of any plan proposed ;for acpeptance. 
If, as the Pronouncement asserts, the responsibilities of 
govfemment cannot be transferred to Indian electorates 
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all together, at one stroke, they must be transferred by 
instalments. Now when any transfer is proposed the first 
necessary question is whether it is a genuine transfer. 
Are real responsibilities to be landed over, and to whom ? 
Do the functions transferred carry, with them the powers 
necessary to discharge them? Is it clear that responsi- 
bility for the things transferred rests on the electorate and 
those they elect ? Above all, are the arrangements such as 
admit of electoral government at all? Those wto have 
the patience to read these papers will better appreciate the 
meaning of such questions. 

You have promised to apply a new motive power to 
Indian Government. Can you do so without changing, 
the plan of the mechanism or of the chambers in which it 
is housed ? India desires new wine— and rightly. But 
she thinks to keep it in the old bottles.- Can you give her_ 
that wine without the vessels to hold it? 

This people for whom you are the trustees are a fifth 
part of the whole human race. You have promised to 
hand over that trust, piece by piece, as you can, to Indians 
able to accept it. Your task is to find such Indians ; but 
that you will never do, if you wait until you see electorates 
which are fully and all at once capable of the trust. Did 
the middle classes in England show themselves fully capable 
of the trust they owed to the unenfranchised masses ? You 
must have the nerve to see Indian electorates, hurt others — , 
the helpless, as well as themseilves. It is the only way in 
which the spirit of trusteeship can be called into being and 
made to grow. To that end you must give the largest 
measure .of responsibility which can be transferred at any 
one time, without imperilHng the whole structure. But 
in doing so realize the importance of continuing to dis- 
charge those parts of the trust which remain to yourselves. 
Do not think that you can help Indians to a higher sense of 
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responsibility if at the-same time you fail to discharge your 
own. You cannot advance towards responsible govern- 
ment without entrusting some interests of the helpless 
peasant to his landlords. But see that you discharge those 
interests which you keep in your own hands for the time 
being. The best service you have done to Indiia is to set 
a standard of public 'duty. The worst service you can now 
do is to lower that standard at the very moment when you 
are asking Indians to adopt it for themselves. In any 
plan proposed for your acceptance one inexorable queslion 
should be whether it allows you really to discharge those 
parts pf the trust you purport to retain. 

At last you have named the port which is to be the goal 
of the voyage. But the w£^ to it lies across uncharted 
seas. To use Lord Morley's phrase, you can only navigate 
those seas " by throwing the lead," and by readiness to 
turn this way or that as the soundings indicate. Then 
beware of promises and plans which do not permit of you 
or your successors throwing the lead.' One condition you 
may with a clear conscieiice ordain from the first — that 
the lead shall be thrown from time to time, and that the 
soundings taken shall be reported to you. Until the final 
port of fuU responsible government is attainted, the burden 
of those decisions must rest with you and your successors. 
It cannot be shifted to India, still less to the English in 
India. The facts upon which your judgments are based 
must b)e carefully and also impartially collected in India. 
They must also be thoroughly, sifted at home. Ask,, 
therefore, whether the system upon which you propose 
to start is one in which experience can still be used by 
you and your successors as the criterion of all "further 
advance. 



THE PRONOUNCEMENT 

of August 20, 1917. 

" The policy of Bis Majesty's Government, with which the 
Govemment of India are in complete accord, is that of increasing 
the association of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India,*as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance, as a 
preliminary to considering what these steps should be, that there 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
in authority at Home and in India. His MajestyVGovemment 
have accordingly decided, with His Majesty's approval, that I 
should accept the Viceroy's invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Govemn^ent of 
India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of Local Govern- 
ments, and to receive the suggestions of representative bodies and 
others. I would add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. The British Govemment and the 
Govemment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges 
of the time and measure of each advance, and they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service wUl thus be conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility. Ample opportunity will be afforded for the 
public discussion of the proposals, which will be submitted in 
due course to Parliament." 
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. LETTERS TO 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

ON 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

I 
THE MEANING OF WOEDS 

When I first reacted, India in Octoter 1916, ttere were 
two subjects of general diactiBsion. One was tie war; tke 
otker was self-government. Since thie Proclamation which 
followed the Mutiny in 1858 the final aims of British policy 
in India had _never been defined. The government of 
India for the good of Indians themselves was the principle 
which inspired;yiat famous Proclamation. Its terms left 
for "future interpretation the question wherein the good hi 
Indians consisted. But since 1858 no further proclamation 
had been inade on the subject. Meanwhile th"e whole 
situation had been, changed by the progress of education, 
and the British, service found tliemselves faced by a situation 
in respect of which the supreme authority had left them 
withoryb .instructions. The British' service were not to 
blame. " It was the business of the British Parliament and 
electorate, and of no one else, to give them -instructions, 
and none had been given. 

Nevertheless self-government was discussed, in official 
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as well as in Indian society, as the one conceivable goal of 
British policy. Everyone was talking of self-government.; 
last year ; so I made it niy business to discover what every- 
one meant by it, and I found no less than four different, 
■meanings, none of which conformed/to my, own conception 
of what the term, carried to its practical conclusion,, must 
imply. 

"To begin with, there were British officials who talked of. 
self-government. In. answer to my questions 1 found tha-t* 
some" of them meant no more than the emancipation of the ' 
'Qovemmfent of India from the control of Parliament and, 
the Secretary of State', coupled with a devolution of specified - 
powers and revenues to Provincial Governments; _In the 
mouths of others it meant the re-partition of British India 
into Native States. By self-.govemment some Indians, as 
well as officials, meant no more than a piogressive substitu- 
tion of Indian for British officials. Fourthly, there were 
those who thought that executives in India could be left 
responsible, as at present, to the Secretary of State, and yet 
be rendered dependent for the exercise of their powers 
on Indian electorates and elepted legislatures. This last , 
alternative was the logical outcome of the Minto-Morley 
reforms. 

The word self-government was used to include these 
four whoUy digtin&t ideas, and the result, as it seemed to me,^ 
was that most people were talking at cross-purposes. 

Sonie months lateT, I was obliged by circumstances over 
whieh I had no control to pubhsh a letter dealihg with the 
subject, and in speaking of self-gpvernment I felt bound to 
explain in unequivocal werds the sense in which I used the 
term. With that object in view I recorded a conversation 
I had had with an able and respoffsible friend in one of the 
Native States. Let me quote the actual words which I 
wrote and published at that time. 
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" I suggested ttat a great deal of misunderstanding 
was due to the fact that the term self-governiH&nt was 
used to include two ideas' (I have since found two niore) 
wftich were in -fact totally separate.— ' In this State,' 
I said, 'you have government of 'Iiidia,ns by Indians. > 
It is true you have some European officials who tell me 
that your Government is treating them well. But none 
the less the Government of .His Highness the Maharaja 
is- the government of Indians by an Indian. It is 
what we' might appropriately (^H Home rule, if that 
name had not been, assumed by a particular movement. 
But to show you, what I nlean by self-government, let ' 
me ask you a question : Do yoil tMnk that His High- 
ness ■frould be welt advised to make the two. following 
changes at once f^ — 

" ' (1]L To make the whole Legislative Council 
elective. 

" ' (2) To undertake to appoint as Diwan the, leader 
who ..commanded a majority of ''votes in the Council, 
and also to dismiss him the monlent he ceased to 
command a majority.' 

" The most capable Indian administrators I have met 
are those who have gained their experience in the Native 
States, which proves the value of responsibility in 
training men. Some of them are men of the mflst 
Eberal views, but I doubt whether any of them would 
think that so drastic a change can be made at one 
stroke. I think they ^ould say- that, a Prince who 
made such a change too quickly would be likely to 
throw his State into confusion, and thereby delay its 
progress towards self-government. He would advise 
that several intermediate steps ~^should be taken, and I 
think he would hesitate to name any exact time within 
which the final change could be brou^t about. 
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•* Be ttat as it may> you will now see wtat I mean; 
when I speak of self-government. To avoid the risi^ 
of this misuhderstdnding it will be better, I suggest:, ^ 
to drop this ambiguous term and to use the words 
responsible government instead, 

" And now let me ask you to consider this system 
of responsible .igovemment as applied, not to a Native 
State, but to the vast and complicated structure of 
British India. Here you have two orders of government ■ 
to deal with, the Goviernnient of India and also- the 
various Governments of the provinces into which 
India is divided. .Personally I do not flinch from saying 
that I look forward to a time when in all these provinces, 
and also in the capital of India itself, elective legisla- - 
tures will sit, with executive's wholly consisting of the 
leaders who for the time being command a majority, 
and resign the moment they cease to command it. . . . 

" This is the end to which I am looking, and which 
can, I "believe, be attained, if the goal is first cleally 
conceived, if the steps towards it are carefully thought 
out, ii sufficient time is taken in making such steps, 
and also if eaph step is taken in time.' I should find 
it difficult to suggest whether India has more to fear 
from, over-haste or procrastination, and this I say, 
knowing that so wise, experienced and advanced a 
democrat as Lord Morley has spoken of that goal as 
one which may never be reached in India. With all 
due deference to an authority- so weighty I believe that' 
it can, must, and will be reached, and nothing which- 
I have seen in India has shaken oris likely to shake that 
faith." 



II 

THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE 20TH 
AUGUST 

In the last week of 1916 the Indian National Congress 
and the All- India Moslem League in their annual session at 
Lucknow resolved " that the time has come when His 
Majesty the .King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a 
Proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention of 
British PoUcy to- confer Self-Government on India at an 
early date, ... and that a definite step should be taken 
towards Self-Government by granting the reforms contained 
in the Scheme." This scheme the resolution then proceeded 
to give in detail. Some months later the Viceroy informed 
the Legislative Council that the Government of India had 
forwarded definite proposals for reform to the Secretary 
of State. Clearly some answer had to be given to the 
request tendered by the Congress and League before their 
next meeting. As a matter of mere courtesy they would 
have to be told whether their demand for a statenient of 
policy was to be granted or not. Everyone, therefore, who 
had followed the course of afiairs, had reason to know that 
some statement of policy was being considered, and might 
be expected at any moment. It was open to anyone to 
formulate and present their views as to what that statement 
should be. 

On the 20th August 1917 the Congress and League 
received their answer. In form, as well as in substance,, 

5 
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the answer difiered from that suggested itr their resolutions. 
They had asked for a Proclamation of the King-Emperor, 
such as that which was issue'd when Indian Policy had been 
last defined in 1858. Thastatement they got on the 20th 
of August "was embodied in the form of an answer to a, 
question in the House 6f Conmions put to the Secretary;;of 
State for India.. The Pronojincement was in substance the 
most important ever made on the place' of India in the British 
Commonwealth. "We cannot at this distance know what 
considerations induced a Cabinet, burdened with the exi- 
gents of a terrible war, to make a pronouncement of such 
capital importance in a manner «o unpretentious. Some 
allowance must be made for' th& difficulties which the 
Imperial Government has to face. before we criticize the 
course they took. But to anyoiie, who knows anything of ^ 
India, it must'b&a matter of regret that a pronouncement 
changing the whole direction of British Pohcy in ' India 
■-should have been made iii a form so inadequate. Its signifi- 
cance must and will be determined by the gravity of the 
matter it contains. But that significance would have been 
far better understood by-Europeans and Indians alike, had 
it been embodied in the form of a Proclamation, and, still 
more, had it been followed by such, explanations by the.: 
Imperial Government and by the Government. of India' as 
its terms require. These terms are singularly plain. Yet 
dealing as they do with constitutional conditions new to 
India, their full significance has not been appreciated. 

Tie Pronouncement, of course, contains much that is 
not new. It reafi^rms principles which have figured as 
commonplaces in the speeches of Secretaries of State and 
of Viceroys since the time of Lord.Morley. Such, for instance, 
is the promise to increase the association of Indians in every 
branch of the Administration, -and of the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions. The reaUy new and' 
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therefore important matter was that oonta,iHed in the words 
defining the goal to be sought. The Congress and League 
had asked. the Imperial Government to proclaim " that it is 
the aim and intention of British Policy to coniei Self -Govern- 
ment on India at an early date." In the answer made to 
them on the 20th of August they got something, else, and 
indeed more than they had asked for; and they got it in 
far more definite terms. The goal is stated as "ifhe, pro- 
gressive realization of Responsible Government in India, 
as an integral part of the British Empire." The words 
" Responsible Government " here appear for the first time 
in any official pronouncement on Indian Policy. I have 
seen it suggested^in the Public JPress that they were substi- 
tuted by the OaCbinet for the words " Self-Go vemment," uspd 
by the ' Congress and League, in a fit of absence of inind. 
As a glance at the first words of thie Pronouncement will 
show, its terms were discussed in cprrespondenee between the 
Imperial 'Government and the Governni^nt of India. The 
delay which took place, after the despatches of the Govern- 
ment of 'India were sent to Loadon and before the Pro- 
nouncement Was made, is sufficient evidence that every word 
was discussed aiidr weighed. A writer who objects to 
" -Responsible Government " as the goal of Indian Policy 
cannot get rid of it by imputing ca,reles8ness and levity to 
British, statespien. " Responsible Government " must have 
been^used in the place of " Self-Govemment " with a full 
knowledge of the meaning it conveyed. Our first business, 
-therefore, is to see what was the meaning which the Imperial 
Government miist have attached to it. 

All executives are, of course, responsible to some higher 
authority. The Governor-General in Council is responsible 
to Parliament in England. So were the executives of 
Ontario and Quebec in the time of Lord Durham, and those 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony in the five 
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years succeeding the war. They were so responsible 
because they could be dismissed and replaced by the 
Secretary of State acting as the Agent of Parliament. The 
demand arose in these countries (and at one time or another 
in all the self-governing Dominions), that the power of 
dismissing and replacing their 'executives should be taken 
from the Secretary of State and vested in their own elector- 
atesand in the Assemblies elected thereby. That demand 
hak always been made in the name of Responsible Govern- 
ment, In the minds of men like Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Milner, in whose recollection the demands made and granted 
in South Africa are still fresh^ the term cannot possibly have 
suggested anyljhing else. 

But the matter admits of no kind of doubt. Withiii the 
last few weeks the Lieutenant-Governor- of the United 
Provinces, addressing the- Convocation of the Allahabad 
University, usedT the following words : — " The British 
Government has announced that the^ idfeal for India is 
Responsible Government, which means the administration 
of the country by an executive authority responsible through:^ 
an elected legislature to the people; and we now have to 
shape our course towards that goal." 
- An executive is only responsible to a higher authority 
when that authority can remiove it and put another in its 
place. .In this Pronouncement the goal , prescribed for 
India is identified with that already attained' by the self- 
governing Dominions. It is to be reached as an integral 
-part of the British Commonwealth. At present the Govern- 
ment of Injiia and, those of the Provinces are answerable to,; 
and removable by, the British electojate through Parliament 
and the Secretary of State. The Imperial Government 
now looks forward to a time when those executives will 
all be answerable to, and removable by, Indian electorates, 
through elected Assemblies. It is added^^ however, that 
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this goal can- only be aoMeved " by successive st&ges." 
Tte British Gpyemment and the Government of India, in 
. other words the Imperial Parliament and^ electoratOj to 
which both these Governments are answerable, are to 
decide, from tiine to time, what those stages are to be and 
how fast they can 1)e taken. But why are these stages 
needed ? .Why cannot the final power of removing -and 
replacing these executives be transferred at one strofite from 
the Secretary of State to Indian electorates?' The answer 
is contained inthe words of the Pronouncement :■ — " The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure 
of each advance,: and they must be guided by the co-opera- 
tion received from those upon whom neW opportunities of 
service wiU thus bp conferred, and by the extent to which 
it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
^responsibility. ' ' 

In plain words, the British Gove^ment, at the moinent 
of making the annoxmoement, sees no electorates to whom 
it can transfer the responsibility wh^ch now rests on itself. 
The immediate task before it is to develop such electorates 
in India, and in such manner that it is possible to test the 
reality of the development. The question tow this is to b6 
done is the root of the whole problem set by the Pronounce- 
ment of the Imperial "Government. 

Short of a pronouncement involving the separation of 
India from England, no declaration of pohcy more definite 
and final could have been 'made. From pubKc statements 
we know that its~ terms were under discussion between the 
Imperial Government and the Government of India since 
the earlier months of 1917. We know that Mr. Montagu 
raigaged to take' up matters where Mr. Chamberlain left 
them ; nor is it unlikely that, when the records are laid bare, 
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the future historian may find the Pronouncement, as issued?; 
on the 20th of August, amongst the papiers of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In any case it was accepted 'by ^ Cabinet which, 
includes not only a Liberal Prime Minister and a Labour . 
member, but Lord Curzon, Lord Milner and Sir Edward 
Carson. -It was tacitly acceptedby the House of Commc^ns 
and by the House of Lords! Its announe&meflt to Parlia- 
ment without provoking a vote of censure is equivalent to 
its acceptance by the Imperial Parliament and electorate. - 
Jt is now, despite the casual form in which it was announced, 
ill every way a pronouncement of the Ipiperial Government, i 
a British declaration of policy. It was made by the lawful 
and aocrfedited Government of a people how in -arms to 
vindicate the word they plighted to the Belgian nation. 
If I know our people, they will not go back on their %ord. 
It reflects, moreover, their innermost jjaind. In the last 
few days I have listened to one, unconnected with party 
or press, wio was recently sent to discuss public afiairs with 
the men in the' trenches on the Western front. To his 
questions about India he was met with the answer, " Well, 
we know little about India. "But we're fighting for the 
/ British- Empire, which stands for self-government, and it's . 
up to England to help Jndia to self-government. That is • 
the principle for which we are fighting.',' 

In the last few weeks I have read and listened to sugges- 
-tions that this declaration of policy was wrung from England 
by fear. Would Indians, who have said such things in 
Calcutta, repeat them within the sound of the -guns, to 
those who stand in the presence of death, to whom the word 
" fear " cannot be named ? By such words they dishonour 
not England, but themselves. Not once nor twice in this 
country have I felt how Uttle they know of India, who.only 
India know. Englishinen must learn to know India better, 
but some Indians have need to know what England is, 
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and that Mowledge must be sdugtt in tke shambles of 
Flanders and France. 

For the moment, however, I am speaking to my own 
conntiymen in India. Whether it will ever be possible to 
transfer the control of all Indian afEairs to Indian elector- 
ates, and to^lace India on the same footing as the self- 
governing Ponainions, is a point upon which some of us may 
difier. But on one point we shall all agree, that unless or 
until that goal Can be reaehedj the final decision of British 
Policy in India must rest with the Imperial Government, 
Parliament and electorate, which for the present is the, 
British Government, Paihament and electorate. .Such 
decisions cannot rest either with Indians, nor yet with the 
British community in India. But what both communities 
can do is to give public opinion in England the information 
it sadly needs, and give it in time. So fax the information 
available there has been dr-awn from .two sources, and two 
only : from Nationahst quarters and from British ofB.cials. 
From missionary circles little has been heard, and -from 
business circles in India, till the last few months, nothing at 
all.' I am not questioning the truth of what NationaUslis 
'say, or what the officials say. But I do say that the picture 
placed before the people of England is utterly incomplete, 
unless it includes information other than that derived from 
Nationalist and official quarters. 

It is for this reason, 1 believe, that everyone in England 
will welpome the sudden awakening of their unofficial 
countrymen here to an interest in public afEairs. For the 
moment the trouble is that that awakening has come too 
late. A new declaration of pohcy had been long* pending 
and premised; but the views tsf the European community 
were not expressed until it hald been made in terms which 
are now impossible to alter. , 

In future .the people of England will, one hopes and 
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believes, receive the advice of their countrymen here.^ Th( 

efEect of that advice will surely'depend on its quality- anc 

motive, if it is solely concerned with the interests and 

privileges of Englishmen in India it will, I predict, weigi 

hut Kghtly. If on the other hand it comes from men who 

■"are keeping in view the interests of India afnd of the whole 

British Commonwealth, > and who Speak with knowledge, not 

only of their own business concerns,' but also of the public 

trust which England is seeking to, discharge in this country, 

such "advice will, I beljeve, weigh with preponderant force. 

The time has come when your coimtrymen at home are 

entitled to have your gpinipns on subjects like coinmunal 

representation,- and the separation oi executive, and judicial 

functions. India is not Morocco, nor the^ Argentine," nor 

Korea, but an integral part of the .British Commonwealth, 

ahd the time is past when EngUshmen here, could confine 

themselves to business, as though public questions in India 

could be settled on none but official advice. And therefore 

the time is past when the European Association- could stand 

only for securing the privilege of Europeans in India. 

With all tHs I know you will agree. But thef e is another 
and even grsiver point. From time to time England must 
make, decisions, and give ;pledges with regard to her policy 
in Indian— such pledges as were given in 1858, and once 
again on the 20th of August last. You at least know the' 
value of British prestige^ which rests simply on India's, 
faith in the two Saxon words " Yea " and " Nay." In the 
end England wiU be judged in India by wjiat England her- 
self does; or leaves lindone. .'But at any given moment the- 
people 6f England largely stand to be judged -by their, 
fellow-countrymen who are face to face with Indiaifs them-/ 
selves. The men who return from the trenches will, I- 
beheve, see that this promise is kept. , Let their countrymen 
bere think twice "before assuming positions which must lead ' 
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Indians to think that Englishmen at. home may be made to 
^lay fast and. loose wiith their pledges. Those pledges are 
given to you no less than to Indians, and they also will be 
makiilg a vast mistake, if they dream that after the war 
England can be brought tooharig© or go back on one phrase 
or word of this solemn Pronouncement. ' ., ^ 

That is the main point. But now there is a kindred 
point, which I commend to the notice of Indians as well as 
to my own countrymen at this juncture. The Pronounce- 
ment is binding on the Secretary of State in all its terms. 
Under them he was sent here by the Imperial Cabinet, and, 
as I read them, it is not permissible for him to discuss 
whether such a declaration should have been made, whether 
responsible govemnient is a feasible project in India, or 
jvhether, let me ad(i, it can be granted outright, or otherwise 
than by a succession of steps. His inquiry is limited to 
the four comers of that Pronouncement. The advice he 
must seek is simply how effect may.be best given to it. If 
this iaterptetation is right, it follows that everyone. who 
feels he h as views to ofEer at_this juncture, should consider 
BS^^ PS the Pronouncement is one which he can accept, 
and whether the views he has to offer aire within its terms. 
It is perfectly open to anyone, British or Indian, to say 
he does not accept its terms T such views can be addressed 
to the Imperial Government, to Parlianient and the public 
in England with whom the ultimate decision lies. But the 
;Pronouncement shows that the Secretary of State has fiot 
been empowered to discuss suc^E views. Surely he is 
limited ;^ its terms to proposals which can be brought 
within the lines laid down for him by the Iniperial Govern- 
ment before he left England. And the limitation is two- 
edged. Advice to do nothing, and proposals; to grant 
responsible government outright',' are in fact demands that 
the Pronouncement should be changed, and that new> 
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instirvifetions stoald be issued to tiie Secretary of State-. I 
^venture to predict that it will not be changed, and thaf 
these instructions will bind not Mr. Montagu only, but all 
Secretaries of State in time to come until, by successive • 
stages, Responsible Government has been realised in India. 



-in 

ELECTOEAL SYSTEMS EALSE AND TRUE 

The steps^ by' which, the goal is to be reached, and es- 
pecially the first of those steps to be taken, which must. 
of necessity determine the character of all thpse which 
are to follow, are left for subsequent inquiry. The question 
before us is simply ihat of discovering the' path whereby 
that goal can be reached most /quickly. But in order to 
do that we must begin by glancing at the point from which 
we are to start. Except in the district and municipal boards, 
there' are ne executives removable at the^will of electoiates. 
Sa far as the ' Indian and Provincial Governments are 
■concerned, responsible government has no place in the 
listing constitution. In the last few yeajrs an Indian 
member has beea. appointed to each of 'the executive 
eojincils, but his responsibiHty to the Secretary of State 
differs in no feSpect from that shared by his European 
colleagues. Like them he is called to office, and can be 
dismissed, by the Secretary of State. , 
■ The legislatures consist partly of officials, who in the 
Governor-General's Council only are in the majority, 
partly of non-officials, mostly Indians, appointed by 
Government, and partly of members, almost entirely 
Indian, who da not hold their seats by government appoint- 
ment. From the latent returns it appears that the Iniperial 
Couiicil, consists of 68 members, '27 of whom are elected. 
Of these 18 are elected, to speak for' seclidnal interests, 
either land-holders, Mahomedans, merchants or manu- 
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facturers. ' The remaining 9, indirectly elected by non- 
official members, of the nine Provincial Councils, are 
presumably intended to voice the views of the people at 
lalge. .. ' , 

- To illustrate the method of election, let us take the 
case of the /member representing the- United Provinces. : 
His constituency consists pS. tte 29 non-official members^ 
of the Legislative Councilof that Province. Of these- 29 
members, 21 are elected; Of the 21 elected member?, 
8 represent sectional interests, and' 13 the District and 
Municipal. Boards. Of the 13, only 4 are directly elected 
by the Boards. The remaining 9 are returned by electoral 
collieges composed of delegates . elected by District and 
Municipal, Boards- in each of nine Divisions. The Boards 
are directly elected; so at last we come to the bed-rock of 
primary voters. The voters to the District Board are 
simply nominated by the Collector. But he majr not 
nominate more than 100 for any one tahsil, which means 
in practice not' more than one in every 2000 inhabitants. 
Educated Indians are accused of seeking an oligarchy tmder 
the guise of Self-government. Herej in a law made by 
ourselves, the image of oligarchy was stamped on the- 
system. This iron limitation is enough to show how little : 
the fundamental problem of developing electorates figured 
in the minds of those who, elaborated this travesty of an 
electoral , system. 

We are now in a position to trace the electoral chain "by 
which a member of the Imperial Council is supposed to 
represent a voter in one of these Divisions. 

* 1. The primary voter returns a member to the District 
or Municipal Board. - 

2. The Board returns members to an Electoral Pollege. ;. 

3. The Collegfe returns a member to the Provincial, 

Council. 
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4. Tie non-official menifbers, including'sectional members 
and those appointed by Government, return a 
member to tKe Imperial Legislati-ve Council. 

The system is one which destroys any real connection 
between the primary voter and the member who sits on the 
Legislative Councils. Repeatedly bave J asked those in 
a position to know, whether a primary voter casts Ms vote 
with any reference to the effect.it will. have in determining 
the composition of the Legislative Councils. The answer 
was always in the negative. For all practical purposes, 
the libn-official members of the Provincial Councils are 
primary electors, so far as, their representatives in the 
ImLperial Council are concerned. 'They hold no mandate 
from those who -elect them. Their position as elected 
memliers is purely and simply a voter's qualification, which 
4iakes the place of age, property, education, or any of the 
ordinary -qualifications of voters. One member in the 
Imperial Council sits by virtue of a majority of 9 votes. 
The total number of votes, by which all the elected m,embers 
of this Council are returned, can scarcely exceed 4000. 
That gives less than- an average of 150 for each member. 
'Similarly, members of the Legislative Council of the U.P. 
are elected by about 3000 votes, or an average of about 143- 
f or each elected member. ' 

From this analysis, it is plain that, so far as the Legis- 
lative Councils are concerned, the so-caU?d representative 
system is a sham^ The experience it provides can do little 
or nothing towards .developing electolates, for the reason 
that the primary voter for the District and Mumcipal 
Boards cannot- possibly trace the effect of his vote on the 
Legislative Coimcils. Lord Morley failed to see that this 
was the crux of the problem, because he would never face 
in his own mind the prospect of devolving responsibility 
on Indian electorates, as the Imperial Government has now 
c 
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faced itr Hence tte practical importance of the recent 
Pronouncement. 

Let us now turn to tMs essential question, the develop- 
ment of electorates, and see what 'answers havelDeen given 
to it. One answer commonly given is that no political 
responsibihty can be given to^ electorates,, until eduQation 
is far more advanced and more widely spread than it now is." 
Implicit in, this answer is the presumption that the fnture 
electors can be educated to a sense of poHtical responsibiHt^ 
in schools and colleges. My answer is tha,t if you were: to 
cover India with schools and colleges, until you had.multir, 
plied theeducated classes tenfold, without at the same time 
giving them any instalment of genuine pohtical responsi- 
bility, you would have rendere<t India uhgdvemable under- 

,any system. This I believe is exactly what has happened 
in .Russi^. There, public responsibihty was liniited ta. 

' Municipal and District Bodies. In the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Grovemments, the educated classes were confined 
to criticizing the executives^ over whom they had no 
control. In the political sphere they were left without- 
responsibility for seeing that the government was carried 
on. The natural result is .that they have been able to 
destroy govpmment, but have proved utterly incg^pable 
of evolving any goVernment of their pwn, which they could 
bring themselves, let alone the illiterate majority, to :pbey. 
The results are before us, if only in the awful silencfe which 
envelops Russia, and recallsthose hours in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. So deadly and so general is the struggle of 
each for himself, that no one is able to 1;ell those without 
ai the tragedy in progress within. May the wisdom, of her 
rulers dpUver India from a like fate ! But that cannot be . 
done by denying education to her people. They must have 
education, and more and more of it, but the result will be 
the same as in Russia, unless side by side, with increasing 
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education is given a steady and progressive increase in 
political responsibiKty. 

Tte truth is that schools and colleges pan do no more 
than teach people how to learn. They can impart know- 

- ledge, but wisdom can only be learned in the school of 
responsibihty. It can only be taught by leaving men to 
sHifier by the results of the things which they themselves 
do ;, still more, by the results of the things which they leave 
undone. 

Last year I visited a village in Central India where some 
people had died of cholera. Th^ yillagers had promptly 
gone to the police station, obtained permanganate of 
-potash, put it in the wells and stopped the cholera. The 

•Commissioner, with whom, I was camping, told me that 
only a few years before the police had been mobbed for 
attempting to disinfect the wells. The change had come 
about, because, in their own experience, they had seen 
that permanganate in th^e weUs'wiU stop cholera. Now let 
■anyone consider whether this practical- truth would have 
come home to them, if it had only been taught them in 
text-books. School teaching will help to disintegrate the 
deadening effect of custom, to open the eyes of the mind to 
new ideas, and enable a community to read the lessons of ' 
experience more quickly. But the practical lessons of life 
must come from experience itself. Without experiencing 
the results that follow the giving of votes, under. a system' 
so simple as to make that experience easy to read, ed.uoation 
wiU operate to unfit a people for responsibility in public 

Affairs. The two things must go side^by side. The educa,- 
tional value of the present electoral system is destroyed 

, by its complication, and also by the fact that members 
have no function but criticism, an* no responsibihty laid 
upon them. And hence there is none laid upon the voters. 
But their judgment cannot be developed except by a system 
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which enables them to trace the results of their voteSion 
their own lives ; in plain words, hy some responsibility;',: 

Li the making of electorates, a quality more difficult 
to develop, even than judgment, is discipline. The hardest 
lesson a raw electorate has to learn is that of giving the 
rulers they elect power to rule. The obedience upon which 
goTemment is founded, even in Autocracies, is, at root 
moral. Despotism rests on a basis of theocracy, on the 
idea of a law delivered on Horeb. The obedience rendered 
by his subjects' to an Indian Prince is inspired by the behef 
in his divine title to rule. It is not force which makes the 
Indian peasant so d,ocile to British rule, so much as an 
ingrained conviction that power to rule is of itself an evi- 
dence of divine authority.. To' this title the Kaiser is 
constantly appeahng. It has enabled the Czars to rule 
Russia for centuries. But the idea is one which" will not 
stand - the disintegrating force of education. If relied 
upon too long, it suddenly collapses, as in Russia. And 
then a people undisciplined by any sense of responsibility, 
outside the sphere of district, village or town life, are 
called" upon to pbey meij elected to rule the Province and 
the Nation. The old principle of obedience is suddenly"^ 
shattered, before they have had time to acquire the only 
alternative principle, which is the habit of obeying rulers 
in the general interest and because they represent the 
general authority. Self-government rests "on a sufficient 
capacity in enough individuals to put the interests of others 
before their own. It is the Sermon on the Mount reduced 
to practice in the field of politics. This habit can, I firmly 
believe, be produced in any people by constant and increas- 
ing exercise. But-it is contrary to all reason and all ex- 
perience of human natftre to suppose that it can be produced 
without the exercise of responsibility, steadily increased as 
the habit becomes more fully acquired and more -widely 
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spread. Mr. Montagu's mission is the necessary corollary 
of that undertaken by Dr. Sadler and hi» colleagues. 

To put the matter in a nutsliell, the view-^long current 
— that an improvement and extension of education is the 
key to the political problems of India, is a dangerous half- 
truth. It is but a. fragment of the true key, and if tried 
alone, will break, with the results inevitable when a lock 
is jammed by a broken key. 



IV 

THE EXISTING SYSTEM AND ITS LOGICAL 
OUTCOMEr 

The best that can he, said of the existing system is that 
it has introduced to the legislatures an element whose point 
of view is other than that formed in official experience, 
I beheve that legislation and public, policy have benefited 
by the public- criticism of laymen. But it trains those 
laymen merely as critics. . Jt provides no training in, and 
no test of, -administrative' -capacity or statesmanship. The 
leadfers who emerge and figure in the public eye are neces- 
sarily those who can criticize, most effectively in the English, 
tongue. They are never put to the test, nor trained by the 
necessity of having to do anything themselves. , 
- In all Provincial Councils non-officials are in the majority. 
In Bengal the elected Miembers alone are in the majority. 

To these majorities are opposed a ^nority of British 
officials bound by the express orders of the Government 
of India to vote, in every division, in accordance with orders 
issued by Government. I do tiot U.now the reason for, these 
orders. In the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
where I watched the same' system under Crown Colony 
Government, officials were left free to vote according 'to 
their own judgment on aU but questions of primary im- 
portance, those, generally speaking, which, under responsible' 
government, 'might involve a change of the ministry. I 
do not think the Government whip was issued on half a 
dozen di'visions in the session. Official members were free 
to speak, and in doing so often influenced the Govemnient 
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in the direction desired by tL.^ n'on-official members. In 
the Indian Councils no official may speak, except at the 
.-instance pf the Executive.' In the Transvaal there was no 
such cleavage as exists in India between ,officiaI and. non- 
official members. 

The whole effect of this system strikes one as singularly 
calculated to produce a cleavage on racial lines, and to 
exasperate racial feeling. Inevitably it operates to produce 
a solidarity of Indian members, on purely racial lines, 
in . opposition to an alien Government, and. the cases in 
which Governments are defeated are steadily increasing. 
In plain words, moderates are forced into the camp of 
extremists. ^ 

If Government proposes unpopular. measures,, or resists 
popular resolutions and amendments, it is not because it 
likes doing unpopular things. Unrepresentative govern- 
ments are far more nervous of opposition than those which 
rest on ah ascertained majority of voters. Government 
only resists the elected members where it is honestly con- 
vinced that it cannot otherwise discharge the trust laid on 
it, and in the last instance because" it cannot otherwise 
maintain order. Already Provincial Governments are 
directly dependent on non-official votes for the concurrence 
of the legislature, without which they cannot discharge 
the duties laid on them. Is it humanly possible, if this 
system be long continued, that the Executives will, resist 
the temptation to influence non-official members by means 
other than pure argument in open debate ? Wherever this 
system has been long continued, government by " influence " 
has set in, degenerating into government by intrigue, and 
ending in government by corruption. - 

How far Executives are still able to maintain a working 
majority it is difficult to say, because they shrink from 
proposing necessary measures which mean public defeat. 
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But where they do succeed in voting down the elected 
members^ the spectacle of the British phalanx casting a 
' solid vote against them by order is irritating in the extreme.' 
Inevitably it begets a demand for a clear and overwhelming 
majority, as the natural means of relief from the exaspera- 
tion felt on being voted down by British officials. The 
present system suggests to Nationahsts a line of advance 
which will enable them to tie the hands of the Executive 
.without assuming any responsibility for the results of 
inaction. : 

The schemes suggested by Mr. Gdkhale, the nineteen 
members, and by-the Congress and League, are theological 
result of this situation. With one exception, to which I 
propose to refer later on, all the schemes 'for development 
on the lines initiated in the Morley-Minto reform proceed 
on this principle of stranghng the responsible Executive 
by successive twists of the noose placed in the hands of 
irresponsible-»electorates. I have 'before me a letter from 
one of the ablest administrators in this country in which 
he rejects any scheme for the gradual delegation of specified ^ 
functions on Provincial authorities responsible to electorr 
ates. He goes on to say : "I feel, that it should not be 
beyond the wit of cdhstitutional experts to frame a scheme 
of advance along the road of horizontal lines of increasing 
popular control over all the functions of government in- 
stead of vertical lines separating particular functions and 
without reaching a chasm that must be crossed at one 
-bound." 

I propose therefore to, examine this idea of increasing 
popular control on horizontal lines in the case of the existing 
Executives and legislatures. Let us take the Executive 
first. The vital question,~I ■submit, by which any scheme 
of government should be tested is this — to whom is the 
Executive under that scheme to be made responsible for their 
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final decisions ? T^ere are two alternatives and two only : 
Executives may remain responsible' to the. Secretary of 
State, which means to the Imperial Parliament, or else 
they may be made responsible to an electorate in India. 
There must and should be divisions in electorates and 
'legislatures. In Executives there can be none, so far as 
the public is concerned. All experience demonstrates that, 
unless government is to come to a standstill, the members 
of Executives must thrash out their difEerences within closed 
doors. When a member of an Executive Council is voted 
'down, he has but two courses before him : to resign, or 
else to support the decision of his coUeagiles, if only by his 
silence loyally observed in private as well as in public. 
Mr. Balfour once declared that he had often supported in 
public debate proposals which he had opposed in the 
privacy of the Cabinet. Every man with experience of 
public affairs knows that this is an essential condition of 
executive action. Before a member of an Executive is at 
liberty to explain his differences with his colleagues he must 
quit it. They must cease to be colleagues. In Executives 
there must be lifnity, and it is for that reason that the Selec- 
tion of his colleagues is "usually left to the head of the 
Grovernment. The principle of electiug the Cabinet by 
the caucus of the party in power, introduced in,Austraha, 
has now, I believe, been discarded as incompatible with the 
unity of the Cabinet. 

Proposals are on foot to introduce two Indian members 
into the Executives here, and I very much hope they will 
be adopted. But the suggestion that these two members 
Bhould be elected by the non-official members strikes at the 
root of the first principle of executive government. Re-, 
sponsibility of an Executive means that the members of 
that Executive_ are appointed and ban be removed by the 
au,thority which at)point8 them. It means therefore that 
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they must be able to explain their conduct to that authority. 
This -pToposd,l means that while three members of an 
Executive CouncU are to remain responsible to the Secretary 
of State, the two others are to be made responsible to the 
elected members. When they differ from /their coUeagttes 
they are placed^" a wholly false position. If tfiey are loyal 
t6 their colleagues, they cannot explain their position to 
their electorate.' Nor, can they explain their position to 
their electorate without divulging the secrets of Council. 
And if, to escape the falsity of this position, they resign, 
how then are their places to be filled ? The same electorate 
can only return two new members charged to maintain the 
difference with- those responsible to the Secretary of State. 
Such an arrangement can be fruitful in nothing but,mis- 
understanding and anger, leading to deadlock. If, as I 
hppe, there are to be more Indian m.itaJ^eTs, they must be 
appointed by the^ Secretary of State, and. be responsible 
to him on the same footing as their colleagues. Or else 
aU must be responsible to^ an electorate on the same 
footing. 

^ We may now turn to plans for increasing control over 
all the functions of government as- applied to the existing 
legislatures. The steps which can be taken in this- direction 
are few and easy to trace. 

The first step is to give the elected members a clear and 
decisive raa,iority. 

The second step is to. divide the estimates into two 
sections, one containing police 'and other items of vital 
' importance, to be, reserved as at present to the control of 
the Executive; the other section containing items which 
are left at the disposal of a legislature in which elected 
members have the decisive voice. 

The third and last stage is to submit the whole budget,' 
that is to say supply, to the control of the legislature. ,^' 
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To begin ■with, it is necessary to note that the woyd' 
" control " may mean either of two. things. It may mean . 
the power of deciding that things are to be done. It may 
also be used to mean a power of deciding that they are not 
.to be done. If the fabric of society is to be maintained, the 
Government mjist in the last resort have j)ower to do any- 
thing necessary to maintain it. Before taking a decision, 
it may expose itself studiously to the influence of external 
opinion. It may modify its policy in a great variety of 
details to meet a great variety of views. But in the last 
analysis it wiU be faced by the necessity of making decisions 
which conflict with certain feelings and views. There may 
be all kinds of knowledge which a Government laeks and 
which outside opinion can supply. But there is a kind of 
knowledge which actual responsibility, and that alone, can 
supply. "A Government which cannot or will not in the 
last resort apply that knowledge, and interpret it into 
action, is doomed; and the gommunity it governs is also 
doomed to anarchy. A Government may know that order 
cannot be enforced, unless criminals are convicted, and that 
criminals cannot be convicted, unless adequate protection 
can be given to witnesses. The ■ existing law may not 
enable them to give this protection.. The law must -be 
changed, and, unless the necessary legislation can be passed, 
crime will increase until- social order is destroyed.' In 
England a Government, which cannot jpass such legislation 
as it feels to be necessary, resigns. Another assumes its 
responsibility; and that responsibility brings the same 
knowledge, until both parties are convinced by experience 
of the necessity of making the change ^n the law required.. 
But in India the existing executives cannot be removed by 
the legislatures, ai;d, if they are to maintain order, cannot 
be divested of power to pass necessary laws however 
unpopular. They, m&.y and should be exposed to the 
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influence' of public opinion to the utmost. But in the last' 
analysis they must have the power to decide which re- 
sponsibility for maintaining order places upon them. The 
control which a Government must have cannot be divided. 
It can only be undermined and gradually destroyed. 

The first step in all these schemes is to give the elected 
members a clear , and decisive majority. When this is 
done there is no reason for keeping a small phalanx of 
official voters, who are not needed to speak, at the disposal 
of Government. They are not needed when measures are 
popular; they are perfectly useless when measures are 
resented, indeed, they are worse than useless,, because 
their presence is exasperating. ■ Mr. Gokhale proposed that 
the official members should not be more than were necessary 
for explaining , the Government case. He seems to have 
realized that their votes cease to have any- value as a safe- 
guard the moment they are ;reduced to a clear minority. 
The proposal to give a clear, decisive majority of elected 
members is equivalent to plaLcihg the Executive at the mercy 
of a wholly elective Council, unable to change the Govern- 
ment and with no responsibility for seeing that it is carried 
on. The question which ought to be considered is whether 
any Government under any circumstances ought to face 
that position. ■- 

\ know what is in the back of the minds of soitne of those 
who advocate such nieasures. They believe that the 
"influence" of Government with a balance of members' 
will suffice to secure them enough votes on most critical 
divisions. In its power of patronagej and. of conferring 
titles and dignities, any Government in India has' means of 
influence far greater than exist elsewhere. It is the most 
upright Government in the world; and yet, if you put 
it in such a position, it will infallibly yield to such tempta- 
tion, without realizing, to begin with, that it is doing so- 
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In any case it will suffer from tKe belief in tte minds of its 
opponents ttat suet means are used. Ifl India, it cannot 
escape th.at imputation. Under the existing' system, the 
imputation is already being made. 

The above remarks apply to the first stage, that in which 
the control of legislation is abandoned by the Executive 
to the elected majority of the legislature-. We now come to 
the second stage, that in which the Executive retains control 
of funds needed for poUoe and other vital services, while 
abandoning the appropriation of the balance of the revenue 
to the elected members, To begin with, this concession is 
largely illusory, because , the real bone of contention is Jthe 
allocation of funds between pohce and education, that is 
to say, between the two different sections of the estimates. 
The arrangement wiE not prevent elected members from 
attacking tlie Executive for appropriating too much revenue 
for police, and for leaving too little for the heads submitted 
to the control of the legislature. The President can scarcely 
rule such speeches out of order. They will figure con- 
spicuously in every budget debate, and help to aggravate 
the public temper. Now it is noticeable that, in the 
Provincial legislatures, attacks on the Government of India 
for their military expenditure play little part, and unless 
sufficiently veiled, could be ruled out of order from the 
chair. In the District Boards attacks on the Provincial 
Grovemment for not reducing police expenditure, in order 
to give the Boards more revenue for education, are not 
heard at all. 

One reason is that the financial relations of the province 
with India, and those of the district withthe province, are 
settled by contracts covering a period t>i years. But the 
division of the revenue into two parts, one reserved to the 
control of Government, and the other submitted to the 
control of the legislature, can scarcely be made on a fixed 
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basis. It -will have to be adjusted every year, and tbe 
readjustment will be the occasion of most exasperating 
discussions, ' 

The Executive know that if they are to do their duty 
and to maintain order, th*y must spend so much on police. 
They cannot afford the balances demanded by- the elected 
members for their own section of the estimates, without 
imposing new taxation. If elected members wish to' spend ■ 
more money on education, there must be fresh taxation. 
Now it is a sacred principle of public finance, in the most 
democratic coiintries. of the British Commonwealth like 
Australia, that proposals for new taxaljion must be initiated 
and framed by the ministers of' the Crown, and not by 
private members in thp legislature. The Executive, may 
listen to suggestions from 'the legislature, but the formal 
proposal must be made and embodied in a Bill by the 
.Executive. In India, at any rate,, the whole responsibiHty 
for the new tax, and all the unpopularity accruing therefrom, 
will rest on the Executive. 

The able administrator,' whose proposals, I am criticizing, 
remarks : " No official caii satisfactorily serve two masters, 
whose instructions will be conflictingy without neglecting 
the interests of one." It will readily be seen, however,, 
that the proposal to divide the estimate.s into two parts 
violates this principle. The Executive is to reserve control 
over one part of the estimates, yielding control of the other 
part to the legislature. The Executive is to be responsible 
to .the Secretary of State for one part" of the estimates; and 
to the legislature for another part; For the legislators have 
no "other Executive of their own. To give them a separate 
Executive for the matters assigned to their control is the 
very proposal which my critic condemns. 

So much for the second stage ; -and now we come to the 
third and last stage, that in which the legislators are given' 
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the wLele, control of supply as well as of legislation, the 
Executive stiU remaining responsible to the Secretary of 
State. The Executive Can pass no laws; and obtain no 
money, except by the will of an elected legislature. But 
the Itegislature cannot remove th& Executive. The Govern- 
ment is only removable by, and is, therefore; still responsible 
to, the Secretary pf State. Of such an arrangement it can 
only be said that it must from its nature lead, -and has in 
experience always led, to a constitutional deadlock, the 
paralysis of government and consequent /social 'disorder? 
The results of such a condition in a country like India can 
best he judged by those- who have, spent their lives there. 

So far I have been discussing, proposals, which are the 
necessary and logical outcome of the Minto-Morley reforms; 
Schemes devised on that principle differ mainly in the- 
vdistance they propose to go down one and tte same road 
which ends in a precipice. The Congress-League scheme 
would lead, India to" the very brink. To take one of its 
provisions only, it is laid down thait Executives, whether 
National or Provincial, are bound by a resolution twice 
passed within thirteen months, despite the veto of the 
Govemor-Gteneral. Let us take two not improbable cases. 
Suppose that a resolution is twice passed, obHging the 
Executive to make primary educati9n universal and com- 
pulsory within a given time. Such a step would involve a 
vast increase of taxation. But the whole onus of framing 
the necessary measures of taxation is left to the Executive. 
That the legislature would shrink f rorq. passing such measures 
is more than probable. The Executive would then be in 
a position of having to execute orders, without the means 
of doing so, The legislature- is to have power of issuing 
orders "Without the obligation of providing the funds to 
pay the cost. Such a scheme is'impossible from the outset. 
Jt is also the negation of responsible government. 
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Then again the legislature might order, the Executive Jo 
reduce the expenditure on police by one half. Such orders 
might involve an actual violation of contracts legally binding 
on Government. It might also, in. the judgment of the 
Executive, involve an outbreak of public disorder. The 
opinion of the Governor-General would already have been 
recorded in his abortive .veto, which would certainly not 
have been given without reference to the Secretary of 
State. As public-spirited and honoiirable men, the 
Executive, and indeed the Governor-General himself,, 
would have no choice but to resign. The Secretary of State 
could not find, others to take their place, and, without 
violating his conscience, could not ask them to do so. A 
deadlock with all its perils -would be the result. " I would 
press," writes one of the advocates of this .scheme, " for 
substantial control of Government until we can get re- 
sponsible government. The step from the former to the 
latter will- not be a long one." ^ 

As one who desires to see responsible government estab- 
Ushed in India: as quickly as possible, I venture to differ. 
Eesponsible government can. and will be attained by 
straightforward means. It will not be attained by means 
designed to destroy all government in the process. 

The vital defect of the Minto-Morley principle is that it 
leaves the whole responsibihty for government on one set 
of men, whUe rapidly transferring, power to another set of 
men. It operates to render electorates less fit for responsible 
government, instead of more so. It creates a situation 
eminently calculated to exasperate the Executive and 
legislature with each other, and therefore to throw the 
British Government and the Indian community at large 
iiito a posture of mutual antagonism. The elected members, 
untempered by any prospect of having to conduct the 

'^ Letter to the Bengalee dated November 22, 1917. 
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government themselves, kave everything to gain by harass- 
ing Government, and preventing it from "passing the 
measures which it knows to be vital. In actual practice 
what happens is, not that Government is defeated, but 
rather that it shrinks from proposing measures which it 
knows it cannot pass. The nerves of the State are slowly 
but surely paralysed. , The elements of disorder grow and 
raise their heada. Every necessary measure for preserving 
order is denounced as an act of tyranny. The foundations 
of law decay, until suddenly, as in Ireland, the whole- 
structure, collapses, order has to be restored at the cost of 
bloodshed, and the growth of constitutional government 
is indefinitely postponed. No Goveminent suffering froin 
creeping paralysis can maintain its pres'tige. Even in 
India the prestige of Governnient does npt depend upon 
outward show, up6n ceremonies, uniforms, salutes, and the 
like, but sirnply on abihty to" discharge' its functions. I 
regard tlie future establishment of responsible government ■ 
in India as the greatest achievement in which my pwn race 
can share. But Government, as the leaders of the Russian 
revolution are discovexing, is the only; possible basis of self- 
government. Home rule could be given to Scotland or 
Wales, if they asked for itj to-morrow. The real difficulty 
of giving it to Ireland is "that Government has never been 
firmly estabhshed in that country; In India no measures 
are real steps to self-government which o;^erate to render it 
ungovernable in the process. Under the-^lan, proposed, 
no elective member of the legislature contracts any re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of order. He merely 
develops into a hostile critic of the Government's endeavour 
to do so. He is given no chance of demonstrating any 
capacity to get things done. Popular leu^ers are broilght 
to the front mainly by ability to harass the Government 
in trying to do them. There is no, gradual transfer of 

D 
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responsibility. Wten public irritation has been rais^ to 
boiling point, and the final deadlock is Teaoiied, the only 
further concession which remains is to inake the Executive 
responsible to, ^nd therefore, removable by, the legislature. 
This nie^ns the institution of responsible govemmesit at 
one stroke in a commu y where electors and legislato;^^;; 
have been given no previous exercise in political control. 
The intermediate stage -of divided control is so eminently 
calculated to produce public irritation that it would; in 
my opinion, be far safer to take this step at the outset. 
That course, however, is specially rejecte'd in the recent 
pronouncement of the Secretary of State ; it does^ not 
therefore come within the scope of these notes to discuss it. 



THE FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 

The fact is that no system will succieed under whict it 
is not possible in the last instance to secure harmony between 
the Executive and legislature in. matters essential to govern- 
ment.. . The- discovery' of the means whereby this can be 
done in a Government based on election :|l the great achieve- 
ment of iSngland ; and it is worth while glanciqg at the 
manner in which that discovery was arrived at. In the 
early Middle Ages; the King niled and enacted the law&r 
Then came the stage at which ParUament had acquired the 
sole -right of making laws and voting supply, while the 
executive power remained in the haijds of the King and his 
ministers. There were no legitiijiate means of harmonizing, 
the action of the Executive and legislature, and conflict 
between the two, mitigated by corruption of Parliament by 
the Crown, was the keynote of the eonstitutional struggles 
of the seventeenth century, which ended in the downfall of 
the Stuart line. The first two Hanoverian Kings, who suc- 
ceeded the Stuarts, were foreigner^ who knew no- English 
and were mainly interested in their German dominions. 
The government of Great Britain they left to ministers who 
could control the House of Commons. George III, who 
knew EagUsh, and was more interested in his British than 
in his German dominions, tried to go back on this system. 
By wholesale corruption he endeavoured to make Parlia- 
ment amenable' to his ^11, and chose as his ministers, not 
the real popular" lead,ers, but men who would stoop to be 
35 
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instruments of corruption. One result was the loss pf- 
America. The situation was saved by the fact that the 
younger Pitt, the popular leader, gained a great ascendiincy 
over the King, whose mind presently began to fail. The 
principle that the King must choose as his ministers men 
who for the time being were able to command a majority 
in the legislature, was gradually established. . The pfrinciple 
was finally confirmed with the advent to the throne of a girl 
Queen in 1837. Thenceforward the Sovereign was removed 
from the position of ruler to that of an hereditary President 
in a commonwealth. The pow^ of the mediaeval Sovereign 
passed to the leaders, who, for .the time being, were able to 
comjmand a majority in Parhament. This corSmand of 
' the legislature was t^C- condition of olEce. Responsible 
government is simply a means of securing that the Executive 
(San control the legislature, the necessary condition of all 
government. * 

The history of constitutional government in Scotland, 
Ireland and the Colonies enforces the same lesson. 

The Scottish Parliament first came into effective being in 
the struggle with the Stuarfe". The crisip began when, in ^ 
1693, the Scottish Parliament passed a Bill fatal to the 
monopoly of the English East India ^Company. Tweedale, 
the King's minister, yielding to his ffeelings as a Scottish 
nationalist, disobeyed, the orders of WiUiam III and ratified 
the. BiU. Serious compUeations with Spain^ were the result,' 
and finally the financial ruin of Sootlaind. The efiorts made 
to render the system workable by corruption broke down. 
Nationalist feeling was too strong for such expedients. The 
cxisis was precipitated in 1701, when the Scottish Parliament 
refused to pass a BiU providing that on the death of Queen 
Anne, the same King should succeed to the Scottish as to 
the English throne. " 

Sej)aration and war were avoided by the merging of the 
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English and Scottist Parliaments in one Parliament of. 
Great Britain. The problem of securing harmony between 
the legislatures and Executives in both countries was thus 
consolidated and transferred to Westminster to feid its 
solution there a century later. 

The v?ry same problem was provoked by the Irish 
ParUament in the reign of Henry VII. The problem \fas 
partly solved by Poyning's law, which deprived the IrisL 
Parliament of all power of initiative. Many other causes 
were operating to prevent the estabhshment of order in' 
Ireland. The system, such as it was, was worked by open 
corruption. For value paid in titles, patronage, and coin 
certain powerful faroihes, called the " Undertakers," made 
th.e&»selves responsible for obtaining in the legislature the 
majorities requised by the Irish executive. But agstia 
nationalist feeling was too strong for corruption. In 1782, 
in the throes of the American War, Poyning's : law was 
repealed, and Ireland was', given a constitution strictly 
coniparable with that which is now proposed for ladia.. 
Corruption was worked to thefuU; but government atro^ 
phifid, tiU, in 1798, Ireland was a scene of weltering chaos 
and bloodshed. The remedy was found by merging the Irish 
in the British Parliament.' The difficulty of granting Home 
Rule to Ireland to-day largely has its roots in the anarchy 
which prevailed throughout the eighteenth century. 

In the American colonies the same system obtained from- 
the outset. The Executives could not obtain the laws 
necessary to- f ecure order between the colonists and the 
"Indians, nor yet the revenues needed for purely American 
purposes. The result was the revblution and secession of 
the: colonies. The position had then to be faced by Wash- 
ington. The basic elements of American society were' 
^^rawn from the most law-abiding classes in England. . But 
Washington found that he was dealing with a society which 
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had grown .unused to the restraints of any government 
whatever. Implored to use his great influence to restore 
order in Massachusetts, he replied . with the memorable 
aphorism " Influence is not government." Charged: with 
the task of creating an American Grovernment, he solved 
the problem by making ..the Executive and ', legislature 
amenable to the same electorate. In a rigid and imperfect 
manner he anticipated the ^eat discovery of responsible 
government, which had yet to be made in England. 

The same features as had vitiated the Amerfean system 
were reproduced under the Constitutional Act of 1791 in 
the Provinces oi Upper and Lower Canada.' The legiskv 
tures were elective, while the Executives, though mainly 
ilnot entirely consisting of Canadians, were appointed from 
England, Chronic und increasing fric|i^a,' Were the result, 
leading to deadlock, and ending in the third decade of the . 
nineteenth century in two rebellions, one in each province. - 
Lord Durham was then sent out, and produced a report on 
the whole situation, which Srst explained to Englishmen the 
nature of the great discovery they had, made at home- 
responsible government. - Durham recommended its apphca- 
tjon to Canada. He pointed out that no Executive can 
continue to discharge its functions unless it can control the 
legislature. This, however, was impossible where, as in 
Canada, the mainspring of the Executive was ih Londoi, 
while the mainspring of the legislature was in Canada. 
The Imperial Government must either abolish the elective 
principle in the legislature, and so make it subordinate to 
the Executive, or else place the Executive in the hands of 
the leaders who controlled the . legislature for the time 
being. The power of the Executive to carry laws, money 
and otherwise, essential to the maintenance of the Queen's 
government, was an absolute -necessity. His advice was 
taken, and applied, not only to Canada, but also to other 
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parts of the British. Cotamonwealth, /vfherever the material 
for adequate electorates already existed. - 

The system condemned by Durham was recently revived 
in the case of the Transvaal in the' Lyttelton constitution 
of 1906. The files, of Hansa/rd are not accessible, but I 
venture to suggest that, if anyone _will search them, he viU 
fiad that the case urged against that measure by the Liberal 
opposition rests on the considerations adduced in these 
pages. That constitution never came into force ; but, had 
it done so, no one, in^the light of after events, can doubt 
that it would have come to a deadlock in the first session. 
The Appropriation Bill wquld never have been passed, and 
the Governor would have been faced with the same situation 
as confronted Durham in Canada. 

In all these cases, be it noted; the materials for electorates 
existed already^ These struggles were not, in fact, the 
exercise which fitted electorates for responsible govern- 
ment. Rather they resulted from communities already fit 
for self-government, who were feeling about in the daikhesS, 
until they discovered by trial, failure, and retrial the 
mechanism' whereby the action oLthe Executive and legisla- 
ture could be harmonized on the basis of popular government. 
The lesson of these blunders can be read. There is nothing 
to be gained by repeating them in a country Kke Indiay but 
infinite peril by reason of the irritation they cause. 

The experience gained on this subject in various, parts - 
of the British Commonwealth is ably reviewed, by Ai -Law- 
rence Lowell, the President of Harvard University, in the 
second volume of his standard work. The Government of 
England, which is, by the way, on the syllabus of the 
Calcutta University. He then goes on to examine two cases 
in which the Imperial Government, having advancedalong 
the lines now proposed in India, had to go back instead of 
advancing to responsible goyemment. 
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THE CROWN COLONIES 

1 The old system of a governor appointed by the Cro-wttcdupled 
with a legislature elected by the people has disappeared also in 
most of the colonies whose inhabitants are not mainly of European 
origin, but in this case the evolution has proceeded in the oppo- 
site direction. And here it may be observed that in some colonies 
where the population was white a-hiindred years. agOj it is^ no 
longer so now ; not in consequence of any great change in the 
proportion qf the races, but because however numerous the- 
slavEs might be, they were, until freed^of no political account. 
In this way most of the British West Indies, where formerly the 
Europeans were almost alone considered, are now filledr with a 
teemilig free population,' of ^ which the whites form a very small 
part. . _ 

The history of Jamaica may serve to illustrate the transforma- 
tions by which the earlier form of government has been turned 
into that of a modeip crown colony. Captured from the Spaniards 
in 1655, the island was rapidly settled by Engltahmen, and Lord 
Windsor, on his appointmfent as Governor in 1662, was instructed 
to call legislative a,ssemblies a,ocordingto the custom of the other 
colonies. Thus a government of_the_ familiar type" was created, 
jwith a, royal governor, an appointed council, and an elected 
assembly. A score of years had not pasped before friction with 
England began, and although in this ingtaiice matters were" soon 
adjusted, troubles arose again later, and throughout the eigh- 
teenth century we find in a milder form quarl«ls, of the same 
nature as in the North American ColtSnies, constantly breaking^^ 
put between the Governor and the Assembly. That body refused' 
for years to vote a permaneifO revenue, and made appropriations 
to be expended only by officers aj)pointed by itgeif. In fact, 
by a series of local acts the collection and expenditure of- the 
revenue was taken almost entirely out of the hands of the Gover- 
nor, and transferred to commissioners who were really the 
members of the Assembly under another name. Had the island 
been inhabited only by Englishmen, these difficulties might 
eventually have led, as in Canada, to the grant of a responsible 
ministry, buf the presence of slaves, ten times as numerous as 

^ The Government of Englcmd, by A. Lawreiioe Lowell, Vol. II, 
Chap. LVI. ■ 
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the free whites, led in the nineteenth century to both econoinic 
and politieal uphe.avals;. 

In 1807 Parliament forbade the slave trade, and this caused 
ascaicity of, labour in Jamaica. In 1833 it went much further 
and, against a protest of the Assembly denying its right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 'the island, it abolished slavery, 
granting to the planters a compeqpation-which they regarded as 
wholly inadequate. As the negroes in that climate could easily 
get a hVing from unoccupied lands without working for wages, 
emancipation struck a severe blowat the industms of .the colony. 
In 1838 PaiHament again undertook to legislate about the 
domestic concerns of the island ; this t jme by an Act which took 
the regulation of prisons^ out of the hands of the local authorities. 
Whereupon the Assembly, in consideration of " the aggressions 
which the British 'Parliament continue to make on the rights 
of the pfeople" of the colony, resolved to " abstain from any 
legislative function except such as may be nedessary to preserve 
inviolate the faith of the island with the public creditor." The 
English minist^ then brought in a bill to suspend the constitu- 
tion of Jamaica. This, however, was defeated in the House of 
Commons, causing the ' fall of Lord Melbourne's cabinet, and 
although Sir" Robert Peel failed to form a ministry on account 
of the famous " Bedchamber Question," Melbourne on retvirning 
to power made no second attempt to pass the biU. 

The planters must have felt that England was hounding them 
to their ruin, for in 1848 the foundations of their former pros- 
perity were undermined still further by the adoption of free 
trade, and the removal of preferential tariffs in favour of sugar 
from the Britisi West Indies. The Assembly, under the pressure 
of .economic distress, passed retrenchment bills, which the ap- 
pointed Council rejected as a breach of pubho faith, and the 
deadlock continued until, by the offer of a loan of half a million 
pounds, the-Asaembly was induced in 1854 to consent to a revision 
of its fundamental laws. The new constitution . of that year 
eiilaiged the po'sv^ers of the Governor in various ways; among 
others by transferring to him the functions hitherto exercised by 
the members of the Assembly when acting as commissioners for 
collecting and expending the revenue; and although he was 
to be assisted in the performance of his duties by an Executive ■ 
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Committee composed 6i three members of the Assembly and one 
of the Council, those members were to be selected by him. 

Mi half a dozen years the new machinery worked well enough, , 
but the opportunity for political deadlocks had by no meaiis' 
been removed, and in 1860 strife between the, Governor and the 
Assembly began afresh. • The first occasion thereof was a ques- 
tion about the responsibility of the Executive Committee for an 
over-expeiiditure ; but the quarrel, as often happens, wandered 
off .into other paths, and might have continued inerrily on its 
way had not an alarming insurreotion-O'f'the negroes broken out 
in 1866. Governor Eyre was accused of cruelty in suppressing 
it, but bis action, wliicb was vigorous and decisive," won tfie- 
admiratidn of the white people. They had,^ in fact, been 
thoroughly frightened,^and were ready to surrender their political 
rights for the sake of having a strong executive. At the close 
of 1866, therefore, the legislature of Jamaica authbidis^d the 
Queen to create a new government for the. island, and by an 
Act of ParUament .the elective Assembly, after a life of two - 
hundred years, came to an end. 

.Under the constitution which went into effect in 1867, the. 
island became a crown colony with a' single Legislative, Couneil,- 
composed of six unofficial members, all appointed by the Crown. 
The former were the principal oMcers of state in the islaiid, such 
as the Colonial Secretary, the Attdmey-GreneraL and the Com- 
. mander of the troops, while, the Governor himseK acted as chair- 
man. But the political experiments in Jamaica were not yet 
over. After a few years the' planters recovered from their fright, 
and longed to have the administration" of public affairs once 
more ini their own hands. In 1876, they sent a memorial to the 
House of Commons, asjdng that the inhabitants might have 
representatives in the Council and might control the revenues. 
The Secretary of State repUed that a suggestion to alter the con- 
stitution so recently estabhsbed could not be entertained. But 
Jwhen similar petitions were made in la.te,r years, the Government 
■yielded to the extent of permitting half of the seats in the Council- 
to be elective. The change was made by the Constitution of 
1884, whereby the Council was to consist of the Govemorj and 
of nine appointed, and nine elected, members. Inasmuch as 
the Governor could control the -appointed members, such an 
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arrsmgement would appear to place a constant majority at his 
command, -but tlus result was modified by a provision that a two- 
thirds vote of the elective members on financial questions, or a 
unanimous vote of those members on any other subject, should 
be decisive, unless the Governor considered the matter of para- 
mount pubUc importance. In other, words^, he had power to 
override the elected members, but Jie was •not intended to use 
that power for current affairs. 

Except for a few changes that do not concern us here, the 
Constitution of 1884 remained unaltered until 1897, when the 
Council was enlarged in a way which must be described in order 
to make clear ^;he present method of controlling that body. The 
elected members were increased from nine to fourteen, one for 
each of the parishes in the island. At the same time the official 
and appointed members were raised only to ten, or, including 
the Governor, to eleven, but he was empowered to add four more 
if a question of great importance made it necessary to dp so. 
Iti short, he was normally in a minority in the Council, but as a 
last resort could transform his appointees into a majority. This 
he did 11, couple dt-years later, after a long series of tiltercations 
with the elected members, chiefly on the subject of the taxes. 
For sometime insular finance had been perplexing. There had 
been deficits, and the Governor with the appointed members. felt 
that the revenue must be made to balance the expenditure ; 
while the elected members, suffering under the weight of the 
existing "taxation, were loath to increase their Jburdens. Mnally, 
in 1899, the Governor proposed a tax on typewriters, sewing 
machines, books and magazines, and when the elected members 
refuged to vote for it, he made appointments to the four additional 
seats on the Council. The step was taken after a consultation 
with Mr. Chamberlain, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and although the additional members resigned soon afterwards, 
on' an undertaking by the elective councillors to vote for the 
tax, their, appointment showed that the home govemiaent were 
prepared-in cases of serious disagreement to exert its authority 
by overpowering the elective element in the Council. 

The. history of Jamaica is the more instructive, because the 
government in its transition from the old type to its present 
fdrm Tiaa passed through an tmusual variety of metamorphoses. 
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It has had alongside of the. Governor ah Assembly wholly elected, 
a single Legislative Council wholly appointed, and a Gounoil'in 
which the elected members were, or coiild be mgAe, a minority. 
Each of these forms is still found in the crown colonies, but save 
in a very few cases the first of them has disappeared and the 
prevalent types are those in which the legislature is composed 
exclusively, or for the. majoj part, of appointed merjibers. 

A more recent example of the tendency to do away with an 
eleictive assembly, where full responsible government cannof be' 
granted,! may be seen in the case of Malta! After its ca;pture 
from the French 'in 1800 the island was at first under the sole 
authority of a. Governor, who was often the Commandejc-in-Chief 
of the forces there ; and'jn fact it is the great importance of Malta 
as a naval base that has prevented it from aoquitiiig afay large 
measure of selt-govern;nent. Strategic considerations will not 
permit the people to govern themselves as they please, and yet 
>the inhabitants, who enjoyed a representative assembly before 
the cotaing of the Knights of St. John, are so numerous that the 
post cannot be treated, hke Gibraltar, simply as a garrison. 
But this peculiar condition, which has precluded government by 
responsible minisjiry on one side, and pure "inilitary rule on the 
other, does not make the political events in the island^less valu- 
able as an illustration of the difficulty of maintaining a semi- 
popular form of adniinistration. 

An advisory council was associated with the government df 
Malta in 1838— 39j but ho trace of popular representation was 
introduced until 1849, when the" Crown by Letters Patent created 
a Council of Government, composed of the Governor with nine 
appoin;fced, and eight elective, meipbers. This, gave the people 
of the island a chance to make ^iheir opinions heard, but not to 
make them prevail, for the government always 'had a majority 
at its command, and at times used it so frfeely as to foster a strong 
desire to bring the local administration under real popular con- 
trol. The agitation continued for many years,- and finally a 
plan for a hew Cotmcil, based upon petitions, by the Maltese 
themselves, was put into effect by Letters Patent of 1887. It 
reduced the appointed members to six, and ihcreaaed the elected 
ones to fourteen, of whom ten were chosen by the ordinary 
voters, while the clergy, the nobility, the graduates of the 
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viniversity and the chamber of commerce had one representative 
apiece. Thus the elected members preponderated heavily,' and, 
what is more, on money bills their votes alone were to be counted. 
On the 'other harid^ the Crown had not only the usual veto ajttd 
an exclusive right to initiate measvtres dealing with the revenue, 
but reserved to itself an ultimate power to legislate independently 
by Order in CoimoD. ' 

\ The Maltese/ soon found that their actual control over the 
- government was less than they had expected, and as early aS 
1891, after the elected mentbers had resigned as a protest against 
the policy of the Governor, a riot was caused by the attempt 
of a- mob to overawe the Council. Dissensions continued, with 
resignation as an occasional resource, but the popular party had 
no specific issue as a basis for opposition until 1898. In that 
year Colonel Hewson, a^ British army\fficer, who had given 
evidence in EngKsh as a witness, and was asked to sign a trans-, 
lation of it into ItaUan, the official language of the court, refused 
to do so on the ground that he could not read what he was required 
to sign. Thereupon he was committed for contempt of court ; 
and although the Governor saved him from going to gaol, indig- 
nation was felt that a-British officer should be ordered to prison 
by a British court for- refusing to sign a statement in a foreign 
tongue that he did not understand. Mr. Chamberlain directed 
the Gfoverrjcr to lay before the Council ordinances making Enghsh 
as well as Italian the official language of the courts, and when 
the "Council rejected them, they were enacted by Order in Council 
in Margh 1899. The elected members protested, resigned, were 
returned again without opposition, and then refused to pass 
money bUls, which were in turn put in force by Order in Council. 

Hie question of language involved a singular state of affairs. 
Italian, which had been substituted for Latin in the courts after 
the English occupation, was the tongue of the educated classes, 
but not of the great mass of the population, who. speak Maltese, 
. a dialect based upon Arabic. It could fairly be asserted, there- 
fore, that English was quite as approp;iate an official lanpiage 
as Italian. The questicin affected the schools as well as the 
courts. 

Sonje time lief ore a plan had been put in force whereby the 
children were taught Maltese in the two youngest classes, and 
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then the parents were allowed to choose whether they should 
study English or Italian, with the result that by far the greater 
part of them chose the former. But now the elected membere 
of the Council, claiming that the voice of the parents was not 
really free, demanded that' Italian should be the regular subject 
of ^udy, and decliaed to pass some of the appropriations' for the 
schools unless an ordinance for the purpose was adopted. In 
an interview with Mr. Chamberlain their delegates Went much 
further, asking for responsible government. Such a request was 
of course refused, with an intimation that the elected members 
did not fairly represent the people of the colony | and in view 
of the small proportion of vpters and the still smaller number 
who went to the polls, this may very well have been true. 

The leaders of the opposition to the government set on foot 
a vigorous agitatioji in the island; while in the Council they 
passed their ordinance for the schools; only to see it met by a 
veto.' Thereupon they rejected appropriation,, resigned, and 
were again re-elected. Clearly the constitution as it stood did 
nQt work. The popular element was too strong or too weak to 
please anyone ; and finally in 1903 the gordian knot was cut 
by Letters Patent which abolished the Council, and substituted 
another composed, in addition to the Governor, of te/ appointed, 
and only eight elected, members. The Gfovemor was given also 
the sole right of initiating measures, and thus the Council was 
reduced to a consultative body where the representatives of 
the people can express their opinions, but have no means of 
putting them into effect." Af t^r an experienfce of seventeen years 
the Constitution of 1887 had been abandoned, and the conditions 
of 1849 have been restored. Nor was the result due to a change 
of party in England, for the Letters Patent of 1887 had been 
issued by a Conservative ministry. The constitution of that yectr 
VMS doomed to fail, because it created two independent forces that 
were almost certain to come into collision, without any power which 
could ifring them into harmony. Parliamentary government avoids 
deadlock by making the executive responsible to the legislature. 
Presidential government limits deadlocks, because aU the organs 
of the state must ultimately submit to a superior tribunal, the elector- 
ate of the nation. - But a legislature elected by ths people coupled 
with a Governor appointed by a distant power, is a contrivance 
for fomenting dissensions arB-making them perpekml. 
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Such being tke experience of the British Commonwealth, 
as interpreted by an American investigator of the, highest 
authority, advocates of this principle are commonly driveji 
to defend it by appealing to the examples of Germany 
and Austria. The late Mr. Gokhale, for instance, advised 
that " The relations of the Executive Government and the 
Le^slative CoTmcils so constituted should be roughly similar 
to those between the Imperial Government and the Eeichs- 
tag in -Grermany." Before, however, we accept German 
- guidance in the task of-extending sfelf-government to India, 
it is well to examine a little more closely, than I 'think Mr. 
Gokhale had done, the inner working of the elective institu- 
tions which the monarchs of Central Europe have used as a 
mask for despotism. Some years ago I had an informing 
conversation on this subject with the correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which was then an or gait of German 
MberaJism. "^^ How is it," I asked,-" that your Empel-or is 
able to pass his bjidgets and measures through an assembly 
based on male adult suffrage ? " " Because," my German 
friend replied, " whenever the Reichstag has rejected 
mea,sures which the Emperor deems essential,, the Emperor 
has dissolved them, and appealed to the nation to 
support him. And so far the nation has always given 
the Emperor the majority for which he has asked." 
" Do you mean," I inquired, " that your Emperor goes 
electioneering, aiid that the voters support him against 
their own representatives?" "That -is what it comes 
to," he said. ' " You, of course, do not understand the 
power which the Kaiser's claim to divine right still has 
over the minds of the German people, a power reinforced 
by an unbroken chain of mihtary success for the last cen- 
tury:" " But this claim to superior wisdom b~ased on divine 
right," I objected, " will scarcely continue to prevail inde- 
finitely with an educated people like the Germans. Sooner 
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or later the voters will refuse to listen, to the Kaiser's appeal,, 
and will support their pwn represen.tatives by returning a 
inajority pledged to reject the Emperor's measures." My 
friend threw up his hands in horror and cried, " God forbid ! j 
We should then Ipse our constitution. The, Emperor would , 
simply dismiss the Reichstag, coUefct the taxes and proceed-^ 
to administer the country without them, with the army at 

-his back." " But;.the army," I urged, " is the nation in 
arms. Why do you fear that the nation in arms should' 
support the Emperor against the nation at the ballot box ? " ^ 
"It is just the habit' of military discipline," he replied. 
" ^o long as ±he German people are dazzled by &■ course 
of unbroken military success, th^ .prestige of the monarchy 
will remain unimpaired and all powerful. The power of 
the head of the a,rmy over the soldiers will be st:conger 
than the spirit of freedom amongst ^hose- soldiers ita private 
hfe." From that moment onwards I felt that war wa^ 
inevitable. If the system rested on the ^military prestige' of ' 
the dynasty, and the habit of blind obediencei in tbe ranks, 
that habit would have to be exercised in war, and the pres- 
tige 'of the dynakty would have to be refreshed" with new 
victories. And now, when the failure of the Kaiser's bru±£fl 
designs, is casting its shadow, on this dynasty's prestige, the 
Reichstag is beginning to assert its claim to'make_and 
unmake the Esecu^ve. To' that claim the KaiSer ' is 
opposing his own, that his ministers are responsible to him 
&,lone, as he himself is responsible, itot to the^ people' of Ger- 
many, but to God. The system cannot outlast the. failure 
and fall of the Prussian autocracy. Reforme/s will be 
■^ise to look for some other model upon: which to basg" the 
first steps towards responsible' government in Lidia. 

Outside the British Commonwealth a number, of countnes 
have endeavoured to pass from paternal to popular govern- 

• ment. Of these I can only think of two important cases 
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in wMoli the transition has been efiected without a long series 
af revolutions and civil disorders. These two are Italy and 
Japan. The nucleus of, modem Italy was I'ledmont, a' 
state in which constitutional government had already been 
achieved. In both these cases the transition was watched 
and tended by native monarchs who, unhke the * German 
Emperor, used their personal prestige to guide the nation 
from paternal to popular government. IVTr. Price CoUjer 
states, that on several occasions, when the ojipbsition in the 
Japanese Assembly threatened to embarrass the Government 
a message was sent to them from the Mikado that their 
speeches disturbed the souls of his ancestors. Instantly 
the opposition collapsed. In plain words the Mikado, in 
guiding his people towards responsible governmeni;, made' 
fuU use of the religious veneration with which Ms throne 
was regarded. In India an alien Government has ho such 
appeal to ihake. StiU less can it go on election campaigns 
like the German Emperor. _ 

Elsewhere the movement towards responsible govern- 
ment has proceeded thiuugh a series of violent and bloody 
disorders. - France, Mexico, the.Sotith American Eepublics, 
Turkey, Persia, China and Kussia are cases in point; Not 
all of these countries can be said to have yet jceached the- 
goal of responsible government ; and the failure has been 
most marked, wherever the country' was so large that it 
was necessary to organize provincial democracies as well 
as a central democracy, and bring these different organs of 
government into proper relation with each other. The 
reason for the success achieved in America and the British 
Dominions was in great measure due to the fact that the 
provincial democracies were thoroughly developed , and 
established before any attempt was made to bring the central 
government under popular control. 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS COMPARED 

Imperial, and even provincial, executives are somewhat 
removed from tie facts to which .their decisions relate. 
The springs of action may Ibe weakened at headquarters 
some time before the efiects are seen in the field. A poison 
may be none the less deadly because it is slow, but the 
connection of cause and effect are harder to trace. It is 
perilously easy for one generation to ignore the results of 
a system which wiU only mature in the time of their suc- 
cessors. But when in 1912 Mr. Gokhale proposed to extend 
the priiiciple, already applied to the Indian and Provincial 
Executives, to the District Executive, Lord Hardinge's 
Government were quick to see where it led. Speaking on 
behalf of that government, the Member for the Home 
Department reviewed that proposal as follows : — 

Well, Sir, as the Hon'ble Mover has said, he only wishes this 
CounclT to be advisory to begin with. This counqil of nine men 
when we come to look to Mr. Gokhale's propos'als we find that so 
far from being advisory to begin with, they are very largely 
administrative councils, and that is the view which has been 
taken by majiy Hon'ble Members of this Couiioil — they want 
not advisory but administrative or executive oounoils. Well, 
Sir, I have said enough to show that Colleetors and executive ' 
officers will not be rendered more efficient by a council of this 
kind; but that^ local matters are to be referred to anybody, 
it must be local bodies and that the hopes lie with theit; but 
in case this Council desire to pass this resplufion in agreement 
with the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, I should like it to feel not only 

60 • 
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what tlus Collector's oouneil might be to begin with, but what it 
might become to end with. I fear myself that the nine council- 
lors intended by theSon'ble Mr. Gokhale as niae muses to inspire 
the Collector, would end by becoming nine millstones round his 
neck. If that should come to pass,- we might as well do away 
with the unfortunate Collector altogether. Now, Sir, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Gokhale has not repeated what he has said in his evidence 
before the Decentralisation Commission, and it may perhaps 
interest yon to know before you agree to' his council of niae. 
TJnder his scheme you would already have succeeded in abohshing 
the post of Commissioner, arid there Would be no one left between - 
the Local. Government and the Collector. 

If I have been able to convince Hon'ble Members here that 
the Collector would also go, I should veiy much like to know 
what the opinion of the Council will be. I hardly suppose that 
the Hon'ble Mqver himself contemplates this result absolutely - 
with equanimity. I do not think that the Counfiil will do so 
either, a.nd I am perfectly sure that any such idea as the elirnina- , 
tion of the Collector or the emasculation of iis power would be 
viewed with the utmost consterAation and concern by the masses 
of the people, to Tinhorn ^he impartiahty of the Collector, arid, I 
may add, his independence, is the^very sheet anchor of their 
trust in British administration. As far as Govemmerit is con- 
cerned, I can only say that if this proposal, as devised by the" 
Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, were carried out and carried to its logical 
conclusions, it Would uridermine the executive power of the 
Government, and it is quite impossible therefore that the Govern- 
ment of this country can contemplate for a moment its executive 
powers being undermined. 

The general teaching of experience needs to be studied 
to tie full. But the real intrinsic nature of tke problem 
before us 'has" to Ije grasped,, and a new solution devised 
to fit .its peculiar conditions> We shall not solve it by 
tearing leaves wholesale out oi the records of precedents. 
We must think for ourselves, and have the courage to add 
a new page to the volume of huoaan experience. The toot 
of the problem, I suggest, is to bring electorates, however 
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small, into being; to give them genuine responsibilities; 
to enable them to trace the efiect of the votes they give 
on their own lives and so to connect cause and effect; 
to w4tch the results; and to add responsibilities with a 
generous^hand, as fast as the results justify the addition, - 
at the same time increasing the*" electorates as rapidly as 
maybe. j ■ 

It is in the light of this conception that I propose to 
examine the one expedient which I have so far seen proposed 
which does not proceed upon the principle of leaving the 
Executives responsible to Parliament in England, while 
making them dependent for their powers on elective 
assembhes in India, unweighted by any responsibility for ^ 
seeing that the government is carried on. The pla;n in 
question is to institute complete responsible government 
in ohe selected area and observe the results. Underlying- 
this suggestion is, I : feel, the* fallacious assumption that 
communities Ijeing either fit or unfit for self-governinent,, 
statesmanship, theifefore, consists in discovering to which, 
"of twq- categories a given community belongs. Now India 
is of all countries the most diverse, not only in race, language 
and religion, but also ^n the degree of advancement attained 
by its various parts. One test of one part WQuld be little 
or no criterion of the others. Moreover, the institution of 
full responsible government' in one province only would 
tend to make the others unmanageable. Men are sentient 
beings; and you cannot import the methods of a physical 
laboratory into political research. The general unres^ 
iproduced throughout the rest of India, which was asked 
to wait indefinitely, would react on the favoured province, 
and prejudice the results of the experiment ttere. If the 
first experiments oh responsible government are to succeed, 
it must be in an India at peace in her own mind and through- 
out her coasts. 
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This expedient, moreover, mistakes the 'whole character 
of the problem, as I see it, which is to train electorates 
throughout India by the exercise of real responsibilities 
proportioned to the strength of the electorate for the time 
being; The process of 'education should proceed simul- 
taneously in all parts of British India, according to the pace 
at which each community is able to move. ' The example 
set by the more advanced communities will" be. simply 
invaluable, but only if the more backw'ard communities 
are given the opportunity of e3]p.ulatin'g and imitating that 
example at once, so far as in them! lies. They must be 
allowed to feel that thd successful e:;se<fcise of one power 
will qtiickly be followed by the addition of others. 

This particular proposal has been mootfed by men who 
are just as firmly convinced as I am that responsible govern- 
ment is the only sound goal of policy, and are no less anxious 
to reach it. On several occasions, however, I have met 
pf ople who honestly believed that the goal of self-govern- 
inent for India was a mirage, and have done their best to 
convert me to that view. Such people are fertile in negative 
'. adAoce. Having listened to the reasons against every sug- 
gested course, I have always made a point of asking them 
what positive suggestion^ they -would ofier, assuming that 
public opinion in England insists that something should 
be done. Pressed to this point, the advice of such men 
has usually been to initiate full responsible government 
in one province as an experiment. That, they believe, 
would convince public opinion at home of- the truth of 
their own conviction that responsible, government is. a goal 
of policy inopossible for India. \ I agree that the results of 
so drastic an experiment would be likely to fail. But the 
failure would lead to a wholly misleading conclusion. You 
might just as well get out to test the potential vitaUty of a 
man long bedrridden, by sending him to march twenty 
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miles the first day. The proper course is to develofj his 
strength by a little exercise gradmlly increased as the_ 
patient can bear it. That I submit can only be done by 
transferring some genuine functions to Indian executives 
Responsible to electorates, and by increasijig the burden 
as each of them shows its capacity to carry more. 



VII 
THE GOAL 

The principle of specific delfigation is Mghly elastic. 
It admits of infinite diversity of application. To begin 
with, it involves a reconsideration of tie map. But that 
is a virtue rather tjkan a defect ; f or,'if anything is certain, 
it is this, that a map of India designed from first to last 
to Suit the needs of a highly bureaucratic government, 
with its mainspring in England, is not suited to a country 
governed by Executives responsible to electorates in India 
itself : and that is the goal to which we are now pledged.. 
Every stfep we now take, and specially the first, must look 
to a time whfen all purely Indian questions will be decided 
in India by Indian electorates. We are bound to test all 
our proposals by the question how they will lead to that' 
goal, and, when it is reached, how far they will harmonize 
with its conditions. The very object of stating a goal is 
" to avoid makeshifts, which come to stay, and hang 'about 
tlie neck of the future like millstones. It is capacity tO' 
work with an eye on the distant goal, which distinguishes 
the statesman from mere pohtioians who live from hand to 
mouth. 

Now what are purely Indian, questions ? %o answer that 
question we must ask another — ^what is India 1 The goal 
of responsible government implies an ideal inseparable from 
its' attainment — ^a self-governing nation or nations, a 
Dominion or Dominions within the Umits of the British 
Commonwealth. Now is India to' be the future home of 
x)ne nation, or a group of nations ; of one Dominion, or of a 
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group of Dominions ? To bring matters down, to a fine 
point, is Europe 'the model upon which India is to develop; 
or rather is she to seek her example in the territories covered ' 
by the United States of America ? There are two schools 
of thought on this subject, and it is essential that the issues 
between them should be thought out in tinie. For every- 
thing which follows will depend upon which of tjiose two 
conceptions are chosen. 

The great diversity of India in respect of race, language 
and religion, points to' Europe rather than the United States 
as the natural model to be followed. If so, our aim will 
then be to mould Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, and the other existing provinces of 
I^dia into nations, each with a domestic government 
responsibly to itself. ■ But if we are really keeping- the ^oal 
of responsible . government in our minds, this conception 
breaks down at the -outset. We are bound to look at 

. future needsj as well as at present conditions. These units, 
large as they are, have common interests which are strictly.; 
IndiaUf railways, tarifis, social law and commercial law, 
which, cannot be controlled by these units acting apart. 

, The recent experience of South Africa, and the older experi-. 
ence of the other Dominions, and of the United States, 
proves that a number of self-governing units cannot control 
these interests, without establishing a central government 
responsible to all the communities, aUke. Unless we look 
forward to an Indian Government responsible to the whole 

■people of India for the control of interests, too large for any 
of her provinces/ those interests, will have to be controlled 
by the Imperial Grovemment from outside. That is the 
view expressed in Lord Islington's recent lecture at Oxford,, 
but it is utterly incompatible with the Pronouncemefit^of 
the 20th of August. If Indian tariffs are al-yvays to be 
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controlled by the Imperial Government, then matters wHich 
are strictly Indian will be controlled by an authority out- • 
side India, and that is the negation of responsible govern- 
ment. The riations of Europe, with all their diversity, 
have such interests in common, intetests which cannot 
be controlled, so long as they remain divided in separate 
cardps, with no common authority and iio common law. 
Hence the spectre of war, which the United States has 
long banished from her shores, haunts, and wiU long con- 
tinue to haunt, Europe. Unless India is doomed to the 
fate of Europ'e, her common interests must.be controlled.' 
We are pledged to the goal of transferring that control to 
India herself.i- Responsible government means no less, and 
it is in reaUzing that control, in. becoming the mistress of 
her own house and in all its chambers, that India will 
transcend the diversity of her races, rehgibns and tongues, 
and attain in the end to the consciousness of n^tionahsm 
and to the verity of pationhood. , The recent declaration 
leaves us no choice. It is not Europe which we can take 
as the model for India, but a super-nation, conceived on 
the scale of the United States of America^ as that nation 
would have been, had it remained within the precincts of 
the British Commonwealth. 

This conceptipn, which we cannot evade, without being 
false to our pledges, brings with it^e motive, in the absence 
of which all schemes of sfelfrgovemment, aU projects of 
making a nation in'India, wiU fail. The ideal of ah Indian 
nation, the appeal of Indian patriotism, is the choice which 
educated Indians themselves wiU make. The app^l of a ' 
Bengali nation, or of a Punjabi naticttr, is not'pf itself large 
^enough to^ evojce the spirit of devotion upon which alone 
self-government can rest. It" was love of Japafi which 
moved her people to seek from all the world the knowledge 
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which might raise their country to the, plane achieved' by- 
other great nations of the world. This devotion to a great 
country, ■ existing or to be, is the spiritual force without 
which education degenerates into mere instruction." If we 
do but think what the task of an ^EngHsh schoolmaster 
would be, could he never appeal to a 'sense of. English 
nationalism, we shall realize this truth. As the name of 
England stirs ourselves, so raust the name of India be 
brought to stir the children of this country. Personally I 
see iu India little trace of spontaneous devotion to the 
'British Commonwealth, or of Imperial patriotism as I 
conceive it, — ^the kind of sentiment which makes Australians 
and -Canadians feel they would die sooner than see this 
Commonwealth perish, or their own nation cease to be part 
of it^ Roots from which this greater love has- sprung have 
yet to be planted in India, and we must not look to gather 
that rich harvest, lintil the seeds of freedom,, have long 
flourished in her soil. Some gratitude eixists in "the minds 
of those who. realize the benefits of British njle. Much 
loyalty there is on -tlie part of princes and nobles to the 
person of the King. The legend of that King ruling a 
quarter of mankind has its hold on the oriental imagination 
of the dumb millions of the Indian mofussil. But those 
strong though delicate ties of mutual 'esteem and affection, 
by which the citizens of a true Conimonwealth are knit, 
have yet' to be developed. They wiU spring in time from 
,the. new' policy. Their growth wiU be the triumph of a 
later age. Eor the present I "believe there is nothing to be 
gained^Tjy artificial forcing of an Impeiial patriotism, until 
a true Indian patriotism: has becoine conscious in the life 
and soul of this people. -Cultivate that; give it scope for- 
expressiouj and above all a field for exercise; and one day 
the greater love of the greater Commonwealth will be 
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found to have come without observation. With educated 
Indians this may be sooner than we now dream, if they lae 
but given their place in the supreme councik of this world 
Cgmmop^wealth, to which they are entitled, and from which, 
indeed, tiiey cannot be spared. 



VIII 

^ THE MAP OF IKDIA 

It is in.' assuming tie control of ladian afiairs ttat an 
Indian patriotism and its after-fruits will develop. And 
no vision smaller than India will give to ter people the 
internal driving force they need. Let us face the ideal of a 
united India in: all its magnitude and in all its diversity. 
Let us face the difficulties with which that magnitude and 
diversity confront us, and endeavour to reduce them at 
the outset so far as we can. What place, f or instaince, has 
Butma in the vision of a future Indian nation ? Geographi- 
cally she is as far removed, from, India as Eangoon is from 
Calcutta. In race, language and religion, her people have 
scarcely a point in common with those of India. The 
attempt to iiicorporate ' Burma in the fahric of' Indian 
administration is the consequence of a systeni,' the anti- 
' thesis of popular government, which groups different com- 
munities without reference -to anything but imniediate'' 
admiiiistrative convenience. Burma was incorporated in 
India when our policy was dominated by the conception 
of a vast Eastern dependency. That conception is now 
.abandoned, and India and Burma ought to be divorced. 
The peo,ple of .neither country desire the alliance. The 
Burmese member has no proper place in the Indian legis- 
lature. If we really intend to create a united self-governing 
India, Burma should be emancipated from the Government 
of India, and should either be placed under the personal 
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rule of the Viceroy, or its' GoTernment should be rendered 
answerable to tbe Secretary of, State for Lidia direct. It 
wiU be more contrary to nature tp force Burma- into the 
fabric of an Indian nationhood,, than to incorporate Ireland 
in Great Britain, or Finland in Russia. To this important 
extent the problwn can be simplified at once. 

India, we have said, must come to control affairs which 
are purely Indian. She is, however, to remain an integral 
■part of the British Commonwealth. Her foreign affairs 
are those of the whole Commonwealth. She can never 
thejefote control them apart. They form an integral part 
of the foreign afiairs of the whole Common wealth,^ in the. 
control of which she must come to share. The Indian 
-frontier is a large item in foreign^afEairs. Live wires run 
from it throughout the whole of Asia and Europe, the mis- 
management of which at this end may involve the whole 
Commonwealth in war and set the whole of the world on 
fire. Hete is the one critical frontier in any part of the 
British Dominions, >nd, if India were noW inhabited by a 
people already as fitted and practised in self-govem&ent 
as those of -England -herself, it would not be possible, so 
long as they remain part of the British Commonwealth, 
to place the Indian frontier (Under the controlof a Govern- 
ment responsible only to the people of India. That frontier 
must remain under the sole, unfettered control of the 
Imperial Go^^emment charged with the conduct of j foreign 
affairs. This principle ought" -to be enunciated and imple- 
mented now, and efieet can only be given to it by reserving 
from the outset a strip, however narrow,; froni sea to sea, 
which would isolate a seM-governing India from any contact 
with foreign frontiets. The proposal means no morS than 
completing the ^policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon when 
he separated the Nprth-West Frontier Province from the 
Punjab. That province has-siinply to be extended down 
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the right bank of the Indus to the Arabian Sea, and east- - 
wards along the foothills of the mountain barrier, taking 
a narrow strip not more than a, few miles wide along the 
frontiers of Nepal, to the point where the' boundaries of 
India and Burma meet on the confines "of Tibet. The self- 
governing India of the future would then be as well isolated'; 
from complications with foreign Poyers as' Australia herselt."' 
The future, destination of the frontier province w,oul4 be 
signalized by removing^ it to the personal control of the 
Viceroy from the jurisdiction of the Governor- General in 
Council, the members of which are 'destined to become 
hereafter the ministers of a cabinet responsible to an Indian 
Parliament. This arrangement would be closely analogous 
to 'that under which the Governor-General of South Africa 
is, in that capacity, the legal head of the Union Government, 
while, as High Commissioner, he is responsible, to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, as de /acteT ruler of- 
all British South African territories iot included in the 
Union. ; ' 

If 'once it were understood that India were to be separated , 
from foreign complications by a proAdnce destined to lemain- 
subject to the Imperial Government as absolutely and as 
finally as Malta or Gibraltar, the whole project of develop- 
ing India as a self-governing Dominion wiU begin to assume 
a different aspect: A large factor in tEe alarm, with which 
Idle cautious Englishman views that prospect, arises from^ 
the half -conscious dread in the back of his mind ^| to what 
would happen to the peace of the whole. Commonwealth, - 
if this, its one critical frontier, were relegated to the charge 
of a Dominion ministry. Such a thing wpuld.-be utterly 
wrong in principle. Imperial control of the frontier ought 
to be established from the outset, and, when once that has 
been definitely settled, the Imperial Government can em- 
bark on steps foresfeblishing India oil the saine footing as 
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the self-governing Dominions witt a ligliter heart and a 
clearer mind. 

The_ territory, then, of which I am thinking as the home 
of a future self-governing Dominion is the Indian Peninsula 
bounded by the Indus, the line where the plains meet the 
Himalayan range and the line which divides Burma from 
Assam and Bengal. It is to this territory that we should 
consider how we are going to apply the conception of a 
super-nation organized on the lines of the -United States 
of America, as it would have been, had it developed as a 
self-govemiag Dominion of the British Commonwealth. '^Let 
us think how this conception afEects the internal structure 
of the map. American publicists df the eighteenth century 
were accustomed to speak of the thirteen States as " these 
nations." The application of the word "nation" to any 
State of the American Union would be quite impossible 
to-day. An American thinks of the whole Republic as his 
nation, and the State has now been reduced to its proper 
level in Ms. mind — ^to the level of a province. But the 
province is an essential organ of that vast polity. It was 
fartoo great ever to be ruled on the Unes of self-government 
by one Administration from one centre. A nation so vast 
could only govern itself, provided that it was cut up into 
a number of provinces, each managing its own affairs for 
itself. These provinces had first to Joe got into working 
order on self-governing lines, with areas appropriate thereto. 
Then, and then only, could they be brought^ into proper 
relation to each other and. to a central national Government 
charged with the conduct of all functions, too large for the 
several provinces to control. Amongst the problems which • 
distract Russia at this moment are those of finding 
areas appropriate to provincial self-government, of equip- 
ping them with electoral Governments o£ their own, of 
reconstructing the National Government on an electoral 
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basis, of giving to each authority its appropriate functions 
and revenues, and of driving all these coaches through the 
gate of a revolution side by side. In India^ happily, there; 
is no need to court disaster by trying to do all t)iese difficult" 
things together in one operation. 

With all the experience before us of America and the 
se^f-governing Dominions her map can be readjusted on 
lines compatible with the popular control of her institutions. 

In guiding India from paternal to popular government 
one vital truth has always to be kept in niind. The areas 
and administrative niechanism developed by a system of 
paternal government, are utterly difierent from those 
developed by a system of popular govemrdent. "When- 
introducing responsible government in a great country 
whicb has never had it before, you must be prepared to 
revise your areas, and to re-construct your administrative 
system. As every practical man knows, popularprejudice 
is always a factor which has- to be considered in pojitieal 
arrangements. There is in human nature an element of 
conservatism -which ma;kes a great number of nien cling 
to any arrangement to which they are accustonied. To a 
detached observer, one of the most pathetic features in 
the Indian situation is the tenacity witii which certain 
elements of its people cUng, and those the most vocal, to 
'features in the system organized by us foreigners, which 
are in fact the greatest obstacles to "popular government.' 
One is our educational system; another is the Permanent. 
Settlement ; a third the vast satrapies into which our 
system has divided India. No statesman will disregard 
the prejudices of a highly conservative people in favour of 
the existing order. On the, other hand, no ruler will be 
worthy of the name of statesman who will not'lielp Indians 
to escape from our ..arrangements, and from their owh 
prejudice in favour of them, when to do so is necessary for 
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the attainment of popular government in fact as well as 
in name. The jtenflency to act as though statesmanship 
consisted merely in listening to tiiose living men who can 
make their voices heard is the curse of modem liberalism. 
It has been the undoing of Ireland, and may easily be that 
of India. Even w!^ere a people can speak with one united 
voice, their verdict may be fatal to after-generations,' 
whose voice cannot as yet be heard. The duty of states- 
men.is to think out the plan which is right in itself, to state 
that plan clearly and boldly, and then'guide the' community 
towards it as closely as popular prejudice will allow, not 
faiEng to appeal, to their innate sense of trusteeship for 
those who come after them. 

I prbposei therefore, to begin by considering what con- 
ditions, a-part from popular prejudice, are needed to realize 
most quickly t^ scheme of responsible government for 
■ India outlined in the Pronouncement of the 20th of August. 
I shall then go on to suggest in what manner the people of 
India can best be helped to- approximate to those conditions 
for themselves. ^ 

Now, looking at any great country, it is easy to^see that 
there are certain areas correlative to certain organs of govern- 
ment. At- the bottom you find the village, the town, and 
the district, so called in India, which corresponds to the 
Enghsh and American county or the French department. 
These areas are the field of what, in technical language, is 
called local government. In a later page we shall see how 
sharply the sphere of local-government is to be distinguished 
from that of political government which belongs to provin- 
cial and nationar authorities. The one deals only with 
administrative detail,, the other includes the settlement of 
wide political issues. 

In all great conamunities the political field is, or ought to 
be, divided between one central government and a number 
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of provincial governments. There are various reasons fof 
this, which can best be explained by keeping in jnind the 
United States. Congress at Washington could not pass all 
the measures required by the difierent parts of that vast and 
varied community. It would break down for want of time, 
and its measures would not be sufficieij^tly adapted to the'' 
needs of the various local communities. We cannot imagine 
one law and system of education for the whole of America'. 
And,, if we could, its administration from one centre would 
be too rigid. Areas Sb far removed as California and Nev 
York, need difierent systems, adapted to their local con-, 
ditions and administered in response to the feelings of each 
community. Apart figm this an educational system,.'^' 
adniinistered from Washington for all America, would be' 
too vast for any one authority to control. 

These reasons for provincial governments ahd areas are 
sufficient ; but they could be multiplied indefinitely. It is 
for want of such institutions that social reform is paralysed 
in the British Isles, Fralnce and Italy. One central govern- 
ment is unable to cO'pe with the needs of thirty or forty 
milHons. Effective social reform will never be attained, 
unless or until they develop self-governing provinces coih- 
mensurate with those of Switzerland, the Doininions, or 
the United States. The first problem before India is to 
get areas in which provincial -self-government can be made 
effective. 

At present the major self-governing provinces of India 
are as large as, or larger than, the three nations referred to 
above. How comes it that India is divided into units so 
vast? 

Some light will be thrown on the question by a glance at' 
the map of North America, as it existed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. , Its soil was then divided between three 
Great Empires, which all centred in Europe. . Spain claimed 
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to administer, as one huge province, a,ll the territories now 
covered by Mexico, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Alabama- and Florida. Similarly Prance claimed a vast 
triangular territory, of which the north-eastern angle was 
opposite Newfoundland, the north-western angle near 
Winnipeg, and the southern angle at the mouth of the 
Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. England claimed a 
much smaller area, the coast strip extending from the 
bound.ary which now divides New Brunswick and Maine 
to the northern boundary of Morida. 

y The ^vast territories of Spain and France were each 
governed as ote great province from Mexico City and 
Quebec, respectively. The much smaller British strip was 
already, by the middle of the eighteenth century, partitioned 
into no less than thirteen self-governing colonies . This parti- 
tion was the natural and necessary result of self-govern- 
ment. Now that the Spanish and French territories have 
all been brought under electoral government, they have 
aU had to be subdivided in the same way. The lesson, 
which can be freely illustrated from Asia, is that centralized 
autocracies deyelop satrapies which are far too large for 
the purposes of provincial - self-government. The old 
Chinese provinces are on far too large-a scale for this purpose. 
Aggregates so vast include communities so various as to 
need difEerent laws and institutions to suit their peculiarities. 
Provincial self-government has been evolved to meet this 
need. Quebec and Ontario were once placed under a single 
Government, which suited them ill; for one was Catholic, 
the -other Protestanj;; one French, the other British. 
Eoman law wa& the basis of one province, and English com- 
mon law in the other. The creation of a federal govern- 
ment enabled them to develop as sub-nationaUties of one 
great nation, Jike the Enghsh and Scots, and yet to be 
separated as self-governing provinces able to develop their 
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respective institutions in harmony with their difiereUt 
conditions. 

Ill Australia there were no such soQial/religious and legal 
distinctions. The eastern coast belt was first organized 
as one Province of New South Wales, the whole o£ which 
was subject to the jurisdiction of the Governor at Sydney. 
But the moment popular institutions were introduced the 
settlers in the territories now known as Victoria and Queens- 
land found themselves out in the cold, as compared with the 
central districts adjacent to Sydney, The commuBity was 
too large for efiective control under popular institutions^ 
The result was that [the electorates_ of' Victoria and 
Queensland were both detached, and placed under separate 
Provincial Governments of their own. 

If the areas of provincial self-government are too large, 
an artificial and irksome unity is imposed upon the too 
widely different elements embraced, which presently demand" 
to be su]b-divided into smaller self-governing areas. Pro- 
vinces, moreover, plannfed on the scale of nations tend to 
fall apart as separate national units. And besides all this, 
self-government, always a difficult business in its begiimings, 
is much more difficult, if first applied to a community so 
great that the various representatives know little of parts 
other than their own. To attempt self-government on too 
wide a scale is to prejudice its success at the outset. 

All this has an obvious bearing on the existing provinces 
of India. They are for the most part the artificial creations 
of a paternal and highly centralized Government which 
has its mainspring in England. They weredesignedas the 
satrapies of a vast oriental dependency,- The United 
Provinces, for inst3,nce, contains^8,000,000, and is larger 
than any European State but the Russian and German 
Empires. It contains a large variety of languages, races 
and levels of society. To attempt the first essay in respon- 
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sible govemment, by applying it to so vast and varied an 
aggregate, is to prejudice tke wtole experiment. It is also 
to court failure in the last stages of this great project of 
creating a united and self-governing India. These vast 
satrapies, conceived on the scale of considerable nations, 
will leafn, under the influence of electoral govemment, to 
think as such, and so tend to fall apart, like the overgrown 
provinces of China. If India is to be taken as the true 
national unit, as it must be, it is of vital importance to con- 
sider now what the proper provincial units are to be, out of 
which" the whole national fabric can be built. The moment 
you begin to establish electoral Governments, the boundaries 
of their jurisdictions, lightly sketched by the pencils of. 
officials and diplomats, begin to bite into the political jnap 
lika acids. ^The boundaries of artificial areas like those of 
Eoumania,- Bulgaria, and Serbia, carved ouj; of the Turkish 
Empire, have within a few decades become lines over which 
their respective inhabitants have fought and bled. The 
internal peace of India generations hence will depend upon 
the wisdom and foresight withJwhich the areas of provincial 
self-go vemment are planned in the initial stages of the new 
departure. 

Once again we may refer for guidance in solving this, 
problem to the example of the United States of America. 
That Eepublic is divided into forty-eight States, with an 
average population of 2,000,000 souls. Of these the. most 
closely settled is New York, with a population of 10,000,000. 
Thus, if we take the largest State of the United States of 
America as our standard, British India with its population 
of 240,000,000 might appropriately be divided into some 
twenty-four larger and smaller States. The term " States " 
was suggested to me as having two merits. In the first 
place it helps to suggest the model of the United States, 
and to- keep it in mind. In the second place it gives a 
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description nicely parallel, to tiat of tte Native States 
which might, I suggpst,' be conveniently described as 
"Principalities." TMs change of title will enable us to 
adopt the American term State in describing the provincial 
areas, which, as I thihk, India must have in a federal- 
system based upon popular ' government. And in this 
connection let me add that the division of India into some 
twenty-four States would, give areas ~far more comparable 
to the major Principalities, the largest of which, Hyderabad, 
contains 13,000,000 inhabitaiits. It is natural to suppose . 
lihat the Princes of India will come to play a part in the life 
of the great nation to be called into being. , If they foUow 
the example set by several-of the leading Princes, who have 
laid the foundations- of 'a representative system, they will 
develop in the direction of^ constitutional monarchies, in 
sympiathy with movements .inaugurated in British India. 
The Princes themselye^ Should be gathered in the Upper- 
Chamber of a great Indian legislature, sp that the Indian 
nation of the future will not lack the leadership, for which it 
will naturally look to its hereditary statesmen; — 

In suggesting the inpst populous State of the American 
Union, with. its population t>i 10,000,000, as the standard, to 
be used for States in India, no suggestion is made that these 
States. should be constituted on any mech'aiiical principle. 
The .defect of the present areas is that they' are too 
inechanical. The Province of Bihar and Orissa, for in- 
stance, combines communities with an almost cynical 
disregard of the differences between them. The plan 
suggested will remedy these unnatural unions. This par- 
ticular province would fall naturally into three Provincial- 
States — Bihar with its population of 24,000,000, and Orissa, 
and Chota Nagpur with 5,000,000 apiece. But Orissa itself 
ought to be increased by the inclusion of those people of 
the same language and race who inhabit the northern 
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extremity of Madras -and tte Central Province. The 
disparity in size between these areas is no greater than that 
which exists in the United States, and in all the other federal 
Unijons. Bihar is, of course, a dangerously large unit upon 
which to begin an experiment in provincial self-government, 
and might have to be subdivided, as Virginia has been. 
The first consideration is to get communities which, as con- 
trasted with those of the British Isles, Trance and Italy, 
are not too. large for efEective self-government on really 
provincial lines. Where possible, historic areas like Sind 
should be taken. But unity of language, race and religion are 
alsonmportant factors, and language is the most important 
of all. The gteatest obstacle to a real extension of popular 
government ia India is the practice of conducting 'public 
business in the English tongue. By aU means let English 
occupy lie same position as Hindustani has in Northern 
India since the time of the Moghul Empire. In English lies 
the hope of National umty,and of knowledge from the out- 
side world. Let the public records be kept in English ; extend 
knowledge of that language in every possible direction. But 
if all discussion of public affairsis conducted in English, then 
public life is going to be confined for many generations to 
come to a narrowly restricted class. How can electorates 
ever be brought to grasp the questions submitted to their 
■judgment, if all public discussion is to be conducted in a 
foreign tongue? The use of the vernaculars in .politics is 
essential, if Indiar is to advance towards responsible govern- 
ment at any'but the slowest pace. The areas of provincial 
self-goveiinment must be designed largely_^th a view to 
making it possible for public business -to be discussed in a 
language which aU the legislators can speak with ease, and 
which the largest possible nurdber of electors can under- 
ptand. Given these conditions, a vastnumbex of landholders 
and others, who cannqt 'conduct debates in English, are 
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rendered availabla for public life. Tte' hope of popular 
■government lies in the vernaculars.^ 

The educated classes in India have long claimed their 
country's right to develop on the lines of a self-governing 
Dominion, and that claim has now been recognized in words 
which I venture to prophesy will prove as irrevocable as 
Magna Carta itself. I have heard a number of Indians say 
.that it is only in the last fewmonths that they have begun 
to realize what responsible government means ; and iiideed 
it would be strange if it Were otherwise. If Socrates were 
here he would say that such confessions were the beginning 
of wisdom, and if you afe to take the self-governing 
Dominions as the model upon which you mean to construct 
the poUty of India, it is vital to reaUze what a Dominion 
means. A community so different as Ihdia .cannot copy 
their constitutions outright. The real lesson they have to 
teach is that of all commonwealths, that the polity- of India 
must be built up by a series of experiments and in accord- 
ance with the lessons' they give. But certain lessons can be 
learned at onge, from the experience already, gained by the- 
Dominions, and one of those Wessons can be read in Quebec, 
No one wUl question now that it was a mistake on Lord 
Durham's part_to try to force this French people of the 
Roman CathoHc cominunion into an unnatural union with 
the British and Protestant conimunity of Ontario, The 
main point of the federal structure adopted by. Canada is 
that it enables a national union to be realized, while leaving 

. 1 I had scarcely penned the. above words when three Oriya 
gentlemen, who had just been attending a deputation to the- 
Viceroy^and Secretary of State, called to see. me. Their atten- 
tion had been caught- by the treatment of the question of areas 
in the Joint Ad;Jre^, and they came to urge the necessity of 
basing self-government on racial and linguistic unitsr One part 
of ttie Oriya people are included in Madras and another in the 
Central Provifice.^ Naturally they desire a reunipn with Orissa, 
which will bring together, in one self-governing State, some 
10,000,000 Oriya-speaking people. .^ i 
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distincli racial, lingidstic and religious units, organized as 
self-goYerning provinces, to lead their own life under, their 
own conditions. 

If this experience is held in mind, can we really look 
forward to a United States of India within the British Com- 
monwealth, under which Sind,and the Canarese-speaking 
people are tied and bound into the same self-governing unit 
as the Marathas ? Are not the Marathas themselves entitled, 
to a State such as will perpetuate the traditions of that 
famous community? Are the Tamil and Telugu peoples 
of Madras to be given no separate institutions of their own ? 
Are the Oriyas to be left dispersed amongst three provinces, 
the larger section being* left under the permanent dofliina- 
tion of the people of Bihar ? To base responsible govern- 
ment on such units is not only to ignore the experience of 
the other Dominions, but to violate principles ioi which we 
.are fighting in this war. You cannot base responsible 
government on units evolved on principles . which are the 
antithesis of that 'system. You cannot graft figs on thorns, 
or grapes on thistles. 

The greatest of all the lessons to be learned frpm the 
United States and the self-governing Dominions is that 
India must build_up her own constitution from her own 
experience. But before this can happen India, must be 
given a chance of earning her experience. She must also 
be given electorates capable of reading that experience, and 
organs through which they can express their views. At 
present the people of British India have no experience of 
anything but of the vast unwieldy satrapies in which their 
races and religions are junibled together. Before they can 
reaUy judge of their own future needs, they must be given 
some experience of self-governing units of a size and character 
such as have been found necessary wherever responsible 
government has been achieved on federal Unes. . When this 
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lias been done, India will be in a position to cboose for herself 
as the result of her own experience, what areas are needed for 
the achievement of her ideal. 

Let me illustrate nly meaning from the case of the United 
Provinces. In the plan proposed in the Joint Address, 
four self-governing States are to be created within that 
Province : Oudh, Benares, the,Doab, and Meerut, with an 
average population -of about 11,000,000 each. To each of 
these Goverjiments are to be given certain specific functions,' 
revenues and powers of taxation. The old province and 
the existing Government are to remain in being, administer- 
ing all the functions which have not been transferred.- But 
at Stated intervals those reserved fiinctions and correlative 
revenues ate to be transferred to the self-governing States,- 
as their Governments demonstrate their capacity for the 
additional burden. 

The last powers to be- tra^isferred are Justice and Police. 
When the States are ready to assume these,- the time will 
have cOme when Indian statfemen from all the States, and 
also from the Principalities, must come together to frame a 
constitution under which the. Government" of Indi;a itself , 
can be made responsible to an Indian Electorate. India 
will then know \fho her real leaders are. .. She will also' have 
developed a real public opinion based on experience. Above- 
all, she will have eiectorates^ legislatures and ministries 
thrpugh whom that public opinion can find expression. 
The time will have gone when any handful of people can 
claim, to express the voice of India. 

,Thus wheh thp accredited statesmen of India assemble in 
Convention to frame^ the National Constitution they will 
have seen the working of self-governing States of the kind 
,which have been found necessary in other federal unions. 
Bu:^ the old satrapies will Still be in existence; and India 
can make her choice in the full light of experience. And 
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three possiMe courses will then be open froni which to choose. 
One will be to p,boIish the smaller States and merge 
them again in the old province. Or else India can 
decide to keep the States afid let the <)ld provinces go. 
There is, however, a third and quite possible course upon 
which her assembled statesmen may decide, which has 
been suggested to me, since the Joint Address was drafted, 
%j an eminent historian and political thinker. 

The Indian Community is so much vaster than any 
which ias. yet achieved federal self-government, that 
experience. may well'prove that between the Central Govern- 
ment and the District, not one but two areas and organs 
of provincial self-government may be needed. . It wiU be 
quite open for the conventign whiph drafts the final constitu- 
tion to decide" that Indian society needs the province on the 
scale of present satrapies hefioeen the Central Government 
and the self-governing State. An Indian nation constituted 
on these lines would then have a federal government 
responsible to an Indian electorate, and provincial govern- 
ments for communities of forty or fifty millions responsible 
to provincial electorates, and State governments for com- 
munities of about 10,000,000 responsible to State electorates. 

As to the heeds and merits of so novel an arrangement it 
is fruitless to speculate. The only criterion is experience. 
But that experience wiU not be available, unless, in the 
period' of transition, Ind^a is allowed to test the value of 
self-gbverning States similar to those of the United States, 
and of the Dominiona, in which some unity of race and lan- 
guage and even religion is possible. The governing principle 
of aU arrangemeilts now made should be to enable the people 
of India, when the time comes for the final step, to shape her 
own constitution' for herself from, beginning to, end, in the 
light liot of a'bstr-aet speculations, nor of random quotations 
from political writers, but of knowledge of her own needs 
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and conditions 'hardly earned in the field of experience. 
THe priceless gift whicli statesmanship can give her at this 
juncture, is a scheme of government in which that experi- 
ence can he earned, and institutions through which its 
lessons can be read and expressed. 

The proposals set forth in the Joint Address were franiedj 
not only to provide a common ground upon which Europeans 
and Indians could join hands irrespective of race, but also 
to prpmote discussion. It is, however, useless, to promote 
discussion between people who are not .froih the outset 
prepared to recast' their ideas. There are, as I have said 
elsewhere, things which I should like to hav«,seen added, 
and others which I should prefer to have seen excluded, in 
the twelve points to which the signatories subscribed. 
Having now read and beard volumes of discussion on these 
proposals, there is, so far, one point only upon wBch, at 
the moment of writing, I should wish to modify the original 
draft submitted to the signatories. I refer to the last^part 
of article three, in which it is said that the " areas muU be 
settled, at the moment when the first instalment of re- 
sponsible government is granted." Of the soundness of 
the views given in the last few pages I have since' been _ 
convinced by the gentleman to whom I have referred. 
Had his views been before me at the time, I should not have 
advised the signatories to adopt these words. It is, I con- 
ceive, a duty to those who asked my advice, to tell not only 
them but the public of any point upon which I have since 
been brought to think' that my advice was wrong. 

Note. — -A most interesting if somewhat theoretical book 
written some years ago on the^subject treated in this chapter 
has just been pubhshed by Majpr E. A-. Tandy, price 2s. It is 
called India's Of fortmhity, andls obtg,inable at the ofiices of 
the New East, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E.G. " 



IX 

ADMINISTKATIVE MECHANISM AND ITS 
EBCONSTRUCTION 

WBLtave now reacted a point at wMch it willbe con- 
venient to notice one formidable criticism wHcli cuts at 
tte root of tie whole principle upon whicli these suggestions 
are based. It is from the. pen of an experienced adminis- 
trator referred to on a previous page. His remarks on the 
subject are as foUows : — i 

Finally, my experience as an administrator condeinns the 
scheme, as alien to the present structure of the administration. 
Due to hbtorical reasons which it is unnecessary to specify, the 
functions of government are interwoven iti a complete fabric 
and are not separate garments capable of division. There are 
no vertical lines along which the fabric can be divided. The 
district staff are the maui threads running throughout the whole. 

No ofScial can satisfactorily serve two masters whose instruc- 
tions will be conflicting, without neglecting the interests of one. 
There might be some possibihty of success with two entirely 
separate staffs each responsible to its own government, which is 
surely the case in the parallels mentioned by you, but none for 
a single staff responsible to two governments, which must be ^he 
case until Indian sentiment changes and until India can afford 
the more expensive duphcate estabUshments. Without the 
active support of the district officer, the" progress of the depart-- 
ments of agriculture and co-operative credit would be seriously 
handicapped. How is it possible to divorce the managepaent 
of forests, so intimately connected with the well-being of the 
people, from the general administration? 

' 77 
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The argiiment, as I understand it, is as follows. The 
jirarious functions of government are parts of a garment' 
woven without seam which cannot , be separated from each 
other. The Public Works Department, the Irrigation 
Department, the Forest Department, the Agricultural- 
Department, the Educational Department, etc., must all 
be kept in relation by th& general control of the Eevenue 
Departnient', i. e. the Commissioners and Collectors and 
Board of Eevenue. Separation of any one department, 
from the rest is alien to the present structure of the 
Administration. 

This reasoning admirably illustrates the point I have 
made on a previous page, that the Government of a Depend- 
ency with its mainspring in England, develops adminis- 
trative mechanism of ^ type suited to itself. A responsible 
Government which takes its impetus from an electorate 
of its own requires a mechanism of a different type. For 
responsible government involves a system under which 
one minister controls -irrigation, another -forests, a, third' 
agriculture, and a fourth education. Harmony betwteen 
these departments must be secured by the joint authority 
of the Cabinet under the leadership of the Premier. It 
cannot be secured by the district officers, who must eventu- 
ally come under one minister, whose subordinates cannot 
control the officers ranked under Ms colleagues. 

I suggest that these difficulties can be overcome by the 
■ expedient suggested in the Joint Address.. In the last 
chapter it was urged that existing provincial areas are the 
natural product of the system under which India has been 
governed as a Dependency of England. The administra- 
tive mechanism is also a product of that system. The? 
solution will be found, in taking provincial areas or States 
-suitable for popular government, in giving them elector- 
ates with legislatures and executives responsible thereto. 
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and in leaving those executives to develop departments 
and administrative mechanism suitable to the needs of 
responsible government. 

In any case the argument is least applicable to the first 
instalment of functions, because those ha.ve already been 
delegated in some measure to the district boards. So far 
as the reserved functions are concemgd, which remain in 
the hands ef the old Government, it will have leisure in 
Which to rearrange its organization with a view to a more 
complete separation of one function from another, in order 
to faciUtate their successive transfer to the State ministries. 
The process will, consist in gradually divesting the district 
officers of fimctions and of appropriating them to specific 
departments. In the end, the district officer would be 
left with his general responsibility for maintaining order, 
and would only pass at the last stage to the control of the 
State ministry. 

This criticism admits that the separation of these func- 
tions- from each other is largely a question ,of expense. I 
agree. The whole system,' as feit present estabHshed, is 
dominated by ^he motive of keeping within the limits of 
an unelastic revftnue. And the reason why the revenue 
is unelastic is twofold. In the first place the taxing 
authority is uilrepresentative. An aHeii and unrepresenta- 
tive Government must keep down its expenses to the 
lowest possible point. It has abandoned large sources of 
revenue which can be tapped by elective authorities. But 
intense economy, especially in capital expenditure, has also 
dwarfed the growth' of revenues. The institution of 
authorities, able to raise and spend more because they 
are elective, will lead to an expansion of existing resources 
as in Japan. But in any case, without incurring additional 
expense, there can be no real change in the direction of 
-popular government. Unless the policy- proclaimed by the 
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Secfetary of State is to be renounced, .additional expense 
must be faced. The resources of the country will, bear it, 
and will expand in response to a 'more generous pubUc 
expenditure. Poverty need arrest political progress in 
India no more than it has done in Japan. These corfclu- 
sions are based upon a study of the revenue system which 
I have madei elsewhere.^ 

If a real instalment of responsible government is to be 
given, it must carry with it powers of imposing new taxa- 
tion. Self-government implies self -taxation. No -power of 
voting will create a sense of responsibility in electorates, 
unless it involves power to order an increase of service to 
be rendered, coupled with a power ^file&ed on the elective 
authority to impose the .additional cost on the class "froin 
which the voters are drawn. There are two ways in which 
this may be done/ Certain taxes capable of expansion, 
^nd roughly commensurate in their present yield to the 
cost of the duties transferred, may be handed over. The 
other and simpler plan is tP hand over a proportion of the 
existing consohdat^d revenue commensurate to the powers 
transferred. This lump sum would grow with thie general 
growth of revenue. If the Provincial State Government 
desired to spend moie cin a service, e. ^r., primary education, 
than the growth of this revenue justified, then it must bave 
certain sources of new taxation upon which to draw. The 
excise and power to increase cesses on land are the obvious 
sources. The- essential point is that the new sources of 
revenue to be drawn upon sbould involve imposts, which, 
thfe voters theroselyes wiU feel. 

In order to build up and develop electorates in India the 

governments responsible thereto must have powers of 

taxation of their own. But the ministries must also have 

officers of their own, drawn, of course, from the existing 

^ Studies of Indian Government, No. 3. 
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services, but reorganized in departments of a type suitable 
for control by cabinets responsible to legislatures and 
electorates. I scarcely see how else the change Aecessary 
in the structure of the existingjmechanism can be managed. 
Nor do I see how ministers, legislators " electors are to 
develop a real sense of responsibiUt 'the functions 

entrusted to them, unless they have officers of their own 
distinct from those of the old governments. The arrange- 
ment .whereby the District Boards have discharged their 
functions through the existing departments of govern- 
ment, has, I believe, gone far to destroy their value, as 
a factor in educating members and electors to a sense of 
responsibiUty. 



THE TRAINING-GRDUND OF ELECTORATES 

The first step, tten, is to call into existence Governments 
responsible to electorates in each, of the States, and transfer 
to them certain functions and revenues. The crux of the 
problem is to create electorates competent to bear the 
whole burdep of government in India. A failure to realize 
the full significance ^of this truth has operated, I beheve, 
to delay- the progress of India towards self-government. 
How often, for instance; does one_hear it said that the 
transfer to Indians of more responsible offices is an important 
step in that direction ! Now let me" say at once that I am 
in favbur of reducing the^ number of British officials in 
India to the lowest point compatible mth the maintenance 
of British authority so long as,; and in so far as, the Indian 
Administration- is responsible to the British . Parliament, 
I should like to see this done^ if for no other reason, because 
England can ill spare this continuous drain on her best 
administrative talent. But Indian officials imgtit ; be 
appointed to every office under the Viceroy, without 
advancing India one step on the road to responsible govern- 
ment. It is iiot in the Civil Service that the future _rulers 
of India are going to be trained. Personally, I have yet- 
"to be convinced that India is going to find its leaders iii the 
ranks of retired officials. It is not -men trained in the 
Russian bureaucracy who are going to lead Russians from 
anarchy to orderly government. Those who are urging 
the appointment of more Indians to Commissionerships, 

83 
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CoUectorsliip&, and otter posts of responsibility, as a step 
jireliminary to self-government, and as one which must he 
taken in advance of all others, are, in my opinion, simply 
ofi the track. Responsible government is possible ii\ so 
far as there are electorates adequate to the burden. Given 
such electorates, men capable of leadership will not be 
M^anting; though they will not be found in the ranks of 
officials. If your bureaucracy were at once Indian through- 
out and also the most highly trained in the world, you 
would not be in sight of responsible government until 
you had evolved responsible electorates. The key to the 
problem before us is electoral reform. Civil Service reform 
is another question altogether. 

In a' previous chapter I urged that electorates cannot be 
developed merely by the kind of education given in schools 
and colleges. It is only by exercise of some responsibility 
that electorates can be rendered fit to exercise more. Such 
responsibiUty may and indeed must be limited, to begin 
with; but in order to have any effect it must be real. 
Representative government hinges on the fact that elec- 
torates cannot do things for themselve£. They must have 
representatives through whom to do them. Those represen- 
tatives they must be able to dismiss by their votes, for 
otherwise their agents would not be responsible to the 
voters. But political respgnsibihty is always a two-sided 
relation. If it means that executives and legislatures are 
responsible to th& electorates for carrying out their man- 
dates, it means no less that the electorates are responsible 
to their representatives for rendfering them the necessary 
obedience and providing them with the funds and powers. 
A genuine responsibility is always bilateral. It is not 
enough for , an elej;torate to instruct its representatives 
to build more roads, to multiply schools and colleges, or 
to settle contentious issues this way pr that. They must 
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also learn by experience ttat these tHngs cannot be' done 
unless they are prepared to see those representatives impose 
taxation lipon them, and to acquiesce in the exercise of 
powers without which their elected' rulers cannot give, 
efiect to their - mandates. Jiist as the electorate must 
from time to time have the power of dismiissuig its agents, 
so must the agents themselves be able to retire and refuse 
to serve unless the electorate will grant them thr means 
and powers required to give effect to its mandate. The 
system must- be so simple as to bring home this elementary 
position as quickly as possible to the electorates. "^ 

In various quarters it is strongly argued that electorates 
must first be prepared by experieiice in the field of local 
government. The advocates of this view would begin, 
where Lord Eipon tried to begin thirty years ago, by making 
district, village and town boards reaUy" responsible to 
electorates. And their reasoif for this position is partly 
because, like my friend whose letter I quoted iithe last 
chapter, they cannot picture a transitional system/ under 
which some provincial functions are transferred to elec- 
torar authorities while others are reserved to the existing 
Provincial Governments. 

In order to examine these posijiions it is necessary, to 
realize that the spheres of local and political government '| 
are divided by a line that is fairly clear. The field which- 
can be covered by local governnaent is much the same in 
all countries. It is of necessity confined to the settlement 
of admiilistrative details, and the framing of minor regula?'5| 
tions and bye-laws inseparable therefrom. The London 
County Council is perhaps ^Jhe largest and most important - 
body of the kind in the world.^ , Jts population and revenues 
exceed those of many sovereign States. On education ' 
alone its annual expenditure is in miHioiis of \ pounds : 
and yet if it were empowered to pass an Education Act, 
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or to change the constitution of the minor municipalitjes 
■within its area, its whole status and character would be 
radically cfianged. It would then have assumed functions 
now vested in Parliament and dischatged through the 
Minister of Education, and the President of the Local 
Grovemment Board. It would have outstepped the limits 
of Local Government, properly so called, and have entered 
the field of a Provincial Government; — a thing which, 
would he quite possible, if the United Kingdom were 
parcelled out at the same time into a number of similar 
-provinces containing five miUion people and upwards. 

A Provincial Government is an organ which deals with 
political subjects, that is to say, with questions of principle, 
upon which riot merely the interests but also the con- 
sciences of great sections of the community are at issue. 
There is all the diSerence between a body'which administers 
roads, sanitation and schools, and one which, can decide, 
by the measures it passes, the relative positions of Hindus 
and Moslems on Municipal Bodies, the principles upon 
which religion is to be handled, or the extent to which a 
particular language is to be used in schools. You could 
not hand ovqj the functions of the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Education to the County Councils 
of Wales, nor empower them to pass Education Acts and 
Local Government Acts. They would be, too small, and 
■the diversity created would be too great. But all these 
powers -might well be given to a Provincial Government 
representing the whole of Wales.- Such a body would 
then be exercising political powers. It would stand above 
the field of Local Government, and of mere administrative 
detail, such as can be delegated to a County Council or 
District Board. Thus there , is a clear hue between the 
administrative ftuictions which can ^ be delegated to a local 
body, even so large and important as the London Coimjty 
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Council, and tte political functions wliicli can be exercised 
by provinces, whicli may be as small as Prince Edward 
Island in Canada, or Rhode Island m. tlie United States. 

The same is equally true of India. The creation of local 
authorities and the defihition of their constitutions and 
powers is a political function. - It is none the less one 
which cannot be undertaken by the Government of India, 
but must be relegated to Provincial Governments. In 
recent years the educational policy of the Government of 
the United Provinces and municipal legislation have 
involved the settlement of sharp issues between the Hindu 
and Moslem Communities. In such legislation the Pro- 
vincial Government decides the nature of the minor revenues 
assigned to these bodies, , and within, what limits such 
revenues can be increased or reduced. It has also to 
decide what grants from Government revenues are to be 
placed at the disposal of the Boards, and especially the 
principle upon which such grants are to be apportioned 
araongst the numerous local -authorities. The decision of 
such issues cannot be left to the distrief and municipal 
boards. To them is entrusted the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and drainage systems, the control of 
building, etc., and the making of bye-laws dealing with 
these subjects. In the educational sphere, it is left to the 
Boards to, decide where to open new schools, where to 
close schools, where to aid them, how to stafi them, how to 
train the stafE, where to build new buildings, how to build 
therti, and so oii. In many of these matters they are 
required ta satisfy certain minima conditions laid down 
by the Local Self-government Board or the Educationat' 
Department. 

In the joint scheme it is proposed to transfer -minimum 
powers at the outset to ministries responsible to legislatures 
and electorates for areas such as could serve as the future 
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self-governing provinces of a United States of India. These 
minimum powers would include the control of local govern- 
ment, and of primary education. This does not mean 
that they would be nothing but ^Mi&^ed district and 
municiipal boards, but the very opposite. It means that 
these new and popular Governments would be charged 
With the control of local authoritiBs, which from the nature 
of the case those bodies caniiot exercise for themselves. 
The State Governments would be bodies charged with the 
settlement of political questions such as cannot be relegated 
to district) village and town boards. They could, for 
instance, pass a Municipal Act, and in doing so would 
hiave to face and settle all the disputes between Hindus 
and Moslems, which the recent legisl£|,tion in the United 
Provinces has roused. 

They would also, from time to time, have to face the 
invidious task of apportioning Government grants between 
the various- local authorities. This apportionment is now 
determined by settlements made dn 1914, which expire 
in 1919. In that year a State 'Government in the U.P. 
woidd have to decide how much of its own revenues could 
be spared for grants-in-aid to the boards, and (a far more 
formidable task) how that sum is to be divided amongst 
all the bodies in question. The settlement of 1914 was an 
example of administrative skill carried to its highest point. 
It was a masterpiece of applied statistical science, based 
upon an infinity of data arid patiently worked out to the 
last detail. It is almost too perfect for the rougher con- 
ditions ot popular government, which means government 
by laymen. Without a long official training it would be 
difficult for a minister to master the technical calculations ; 
and it is safe to add that in no popular assembly in the 
world would more than a handful of members be found 
able to grasp the explanations, assuming that the minister 
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was competent to give them. Even" in tke Britist, Pai:]ia<. 
ment, wHcli, in point of education and intelligence, is 
inferior to no other elective Chamber, a minister would be 
most likply forced to adopt some cruder and therefore less 
equitable basis of division, such, for instance, as population. 
He would shrink frord the dangers of asking members tcr 
ratify a scheme which few or none of them wotld under- 
stand. As a piece of distributive justice, the settlement 
made would most lifeely, compare unfavourably with that 
which was made by the science, exactitude and industry 

■ of the IC.S. 

Another feature of this settlement to be' noticed is the 

. position of those who made it. They were men disposed ;, 
by nature and training to justice; but had they been 
otherwise they had no temptation to injustice. Their 
tenure of office was n6f affected by the manner in which 
their division of the grant was received, and by that division 
they had nothing remotely to-gain or lose.- The' consent 
of the legislature was not even required, for the calculations ; 
were examined and finally ratified by the Lieutenant- i 
Grovemor in the quiet detachment of his own study. 

A glance- at countries where provincial self-government 
exists will reveal the totally differetit position of a ruiqister 
holding office -by virtue of a majority of legislators' who , 
are looking to their constituents for re-election. Not 
merely his own tenure of office, but'^that of his colleagues,' 
would be affected by that issue and might even depend on 
it. The mioister would not be called upon to satisfy the 
whole body of members, but rather the majority who keejp 
hiin in office. The fate of a ministry often depends upon 
a margin of votes from certain particular districts, and the 
voters of those districts may convince their members that 
their re-election wiU depend upon how far they secure 
from the Government a generous share of the plunder. 
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And thus begins the sordid struggle which Americans aptly 
call the fight for the pork barrel. This struggle appears 
but little in debate. It proceeds behind the closed doors 
of ministers and whips, who are given to understand, by 
no uncertain signs, that this continued support of this or 
that member will depend on the share of the plunder given 
to his tjonstituents. SucL divisions of public money test 
the capacity of a people for doing justice between themselves. 
But it also develops that capacity by exercise, assuming 
that the test is not so severe as to break it down altogether. 
A complete and final collapse' of justice leads to disorder. 

The kind of (Jeoision w;hich, under. this scheme, the new 
elective Governments would be called upon to make, mayV 
be further illustrated by the following example. 

Before the Muhammadan invasions from the north the 
principal language of the United Provinces was Hindi, a 
language closely allied to the ancient Sanscrit, closely 
associated therefore with Hinduism, and written in. the 
Nagari script. Eor the purpose of administration the 
Muhammadans took many wotds of Hindi and compounded 
them with many Persian and Arabic words of their own. 
The residt was Hindustani, the language of administration, 
of the camp and of matters of everyday life ; . and this 
language was written both in the Persian and also in the 
Nagari script. The result was a lingua franca which, 
though written by. Hindus in the Nagari, and by Muham- 
madans in the Persian character, is in conversation available 
to both for the limited purposes of ordinary life. • J"o^ 
literary expression, or for the purpose of rational discussion, 
whether of politics, religion or morals, thei ' Hindu resorts 
to Hindi words, while the Muhammadan, on the other hand, 
uses Urdu- words of Persian and Arabic origin. - Thus it 
is only for the most ordinary;^urposes that Hindus and 
Muhammadans converse in a common language. For all 
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Mglier purposes, the one converses in Hindi, and the other 
in Urdu ; and-each is written in a different script. 

These conditions occasion no serious problem in the 
earlier stages of a child's education. So long as teaching 
is confined to simple words and ideas the common basis of 
Hindustani provides all that is needed. The text-books 
can be printed in both the Nagari and Persian scripts, the 
children of Hindus and Muhammadans can thus learn to 
read either or both, 5ut when the child begins to pass 
beyond the stage of simple words and ideas, the restricted 
vocabulary and the simplified grammar of Hindustani begin^ 
to break down, and his teaching must be given, and his 
'text-books'must be worded, more and more either in Hindi 
or else in Urdu. The choice raises the whole issue between 
the two religions. A similar position might easily have 
arisen in the south-east of Europe, where members of the 
Latin and Greek Churches mix. Such a population might 
have evolved a mixed patois of Greek and Latin, words for 
the purpose of ordinary conversation.. But the moment 
that education had reached a certain point, parents of the 
Eoman reUgion would wish to have their children taught 
in the language of Latin origin, in which the liturgies of 
their Church "were expressed, while those of the Greek 
Church would wish their ejiildren to be instructed in the 
Greek tongue. 

In either religion are extremists, who would, if they 
could, secure a decision in favour of the language of their 
own • religion, and the suppression of the other language 
as a medium of education. No reasonable person is hkely 
to listen to such views'; and, therefore, the practical ques.-: 
tion arises; whether the bifurcation into Hindi by Hindu 
children, and into Urdu by Muhammadan children, is to 
take place before the stage of vernacular education, as 
' provided by Government, is passed, and, if so, at what - 
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point. In 1876 and again in 1903 tte Government of tte 
U.P. tried to solve the problem by insisting on the poKcy 
of prescribing readers in the limited common language. A 
committee was appointed in 1910 to draw up a scheme 
for the preparation pf new readers, and a majority, of the 
members " held that in higher readers some simple .passages 
of literary merit should be interspersed with lessons written 
in the common language, and th^t such passages must of 
necessity be in distinctive Urdu or Hindi." ^ 

The Government, however, adhered to its previous 
position, and dissolved the committee. In the next four 
years the whole position was explored by several committees,. 
and became the subject of 'wide discussion. From these 
discussions emerged a distinct preponderance of opinion 
in favour of bifurcation before the child had passed the 
stage of class IV. But as to the exact point at which the 
bifurcation should begin, and as to the way in which the 
text-books should be prepared-, a variety of different 
schemes were produced. Obviously the question was one 
- which ^mitted of settlement, in a great variety of difierent 
ways, each of which might be regarded as more or less 
favourable to either of the rival religions. 

With aU this jnass x)f varied opinions before him, the 
Lieutenant-Governor sat down in 1914 to decide the ques- 
tion. He began by stating the principles upon which he 
proposed fo base Ms decision as follows :-^ , ' 

The conclusions of the Lieutenant- Govemor then are that — 
" (o)'The common or Hindustani language, printed in either 

Persian or Nagari tjrpe, should be used in the primary 

readers, so long as it has anything to teach ; 
(6) When the common language has nothing more to teach, 

the pupil should.learn to read Urdu or~Hindi according 

to the wish of his parents ; 

1 Jleportof theP.P.I. for theyear ending March 31st, 19l6,p. 2. 
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(c) The -readers printed in the common language and used up 
to the end of class IV do not allow the pupU to-leave his 
primary school with that mental equipment which it is 
desired to give him. / 

In other words, while His Honour accepts the policy of teach- 
ing the common language so long as possible, he believes that 
bifurcation may be deferred too long. At present, in his ppinioii,: 
it is unduly deferred, and valuable time is lost reading and re- 
reading a primer when it has ceased to serve any purpose as a 
means of progressive' education. He considers therefore that 
bifurcation should begiu a Uttle earlier' than is now the case. 
Primers on the lines of those now in use, printed in either char- 
acter, should be retained for classes I and II ; and there is also 
required for use above those classes, what for brevity may be 
designated a senior reader in the common language, similarly 
printed, and graduated in difficulty, so far as possible, from 
the beginning onwards. AH these books should contain lessons 
in prose only. When the teacher is satisfied that a class has 
mastered the senior reader, he should at once proimote them to 
one of two supplementary readers. Such promotion'would not 
ordinarily come until the end of class III, and may even be later, 
according to the capacity of the pupils. The sole test should be- 
whether the ojbss has_ mastered all that it. can learn from the 
senior reader; and it is for the master, and the master alone, 
to say when this happens ; but it should usually be possible for 
the' last l^alf of the year ia class IV to be spent on the supple- 
mentary readers. These should be conipoged in distinctive 
Urdu and Hindi respectively. They 'should contain both prose 
and verse, taken as far as possible. from standard authors; but 
religious and didactic passages should b^ avoided, so as to respect, 
the sensibilities of Hindus who may be taking Urdu, or Muham- 
madans who may be readiagthe Hindi coursp.' The preparation 
of thei suppleinentary readers should be undertaken as SQon as 
I possible, by the Provincial Test-Book Committee, who will have 
the -advantage of studying the readers which were drafted by the 
committee presided over by Pandit Rama Shankar. 

The course of study thus indicated will. Sir James Meston 
trusts, maintain the prinefple of elementary teaching in a simple 
common language so long as such teaching has an educative 
value; while it will ensure that the pupil leaves class IV with 
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an education which will not only be of practical value to him in 
after-Ufe, but will also open for him the door to the literature of 
his religion and his ancestors. This was, he feels sure, the aim 
of all the members of Mr. Justice Pigott's Committee, though 
the attempt at reconciling divergent views led to a form of 
compromise which would have presented difSoulties in practice. 
The alternative he has decided to adopt will, he believes, not 
prove open to this objection; but he does not pretend to hope 
that it will pleage all schools of thought. The question has 
reached a point where mutual concessions seem impossible ; ani, it 
is clearly the iviy of the Gfoveniment to formulate a decision, making 
the interests' of the child its sole consideration, and the progress of 
-sovmd education its only aim^. 

It is issues like these wMch. test and exercise theiaculty - 
of self-govemment to tie full. _ For mere money is capable 
of division, even if the division be imiust. But in life 
there are issues, moral, religious and political, deep as the 
well-springs of human belief, such, as are not capable' of 
diyision. TJiere are principles upon which, those who 
hold them will be wiUjng to accept an adverse niUng from 
a third" party who stands outside the controversy, because, 
knowing his detachment, they believe m. his justice. It may 
well happen, however,, that they would go to extremes 
rather than accept that sameTuling at the hands of the 
party to which they are opp'osed, 

/ The relative positions of Hindi' and Urdu in the vernacular 
sciook, which , the Lieutenant-Grovernor of the United 
~R:ovinces had to decide in 1914, may be taken as a typical 
example of such issues. No pains were spared to elicit 
from educated Indians, whether by means of committees 
or discussions in the Legislative Councils, an expression 
of all their different opinions.,. The Lieutenant-Governor 
studiously exposed himself to the influence of these various 
views. He saturated his jnind in ^ the reports and 

1 Lieutenant-Goyemor's Resoliition of August 26th, 1914, p. 25. 
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speeches stating the reasons upon which they were based. 
And then having doite so he wrote : " Mutual concessions 
seem impossible ; and it is ' cha/rly the duty of the Govern-- 
ment to formulate a decision.' " And so he recorded a 
decisicin whic^.was not exactly any of those which lay 
before him, but one, the terms of whi9h he had framed 
for himself. And because he was a foreigner, a member 
of neither religion, unbiased, therefore, in his interestSj 
Absolutely detached in his point .of view, and universally 
recognized to be so, his decision was accepted almost 
without demur and certainly without resistance on the part 
of either of the religions involved. In this manner the 
question was decided for the time being, though in future 
years it is sure to be raisea again in some form or other. 

There are certain features- of the case whic^ froni the 
standpoint of this inquiry call for remark. If a question' 
art issue can be settled by willing agreement of aU the parties 
concerned, that is usually the best possible decisioii. But 
the fact that such settlements are not always "possible is 
too often ignored! «The existence of law courts backed^ by 
the sheriff, policemem and soldier, is a standing witness to 
the fact. And, as may be seen in the present case, there 
are issues beyond therjurisdiction of courts^ which cannot 
be settled by agreement, but which cannot be left unsettled 
without inflicting grievous injury on third parties and on 
future generations. Such issues a G-ovemrnent must sooner 
or later decide on lines not wholly acceptable to one party 
pr even perhaps to either. This was wha,t Washington 
meant when he said, " Infllience is npt government." The 
influence of rulers should be used to the fuU to induce an 
agreement between the parties at issiie. But failing such 
agreement the time comes wheji Government must decide, 
or civilization wiU stagnate or decay. And the decision 
must be accepted by a body of opinion strong enough to 
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neutralize resistance, not necessarily because tiie decision 
is approved, but rather beca,use tbe majority of tMnking 
men are regolved to uphold the authority of Government. 

The decision in question was not ihe one suggested by - 
any of the parties concerned,. And yet it was accepted 

■ by all those parties because it was made by a man in whose' 
anxiety to mete out impartial justice everyone beheved. 

- But it was not merely in this justice of one individual they 
trusted. That individual was responsible to the Governor- 
General, the Secretary of State, the British ParKament, 
and finally to pubUc opinion in England. The first could 
advise his dismissal, the second could dismiss him, the 
third could -exact, it, the fourth could demand it. The 
acceptande of such decisions in India is ndt based merely 
on confidence in the justice of an individual officer. It is 
based to an even greater extent on confidence that an 
authority six thousand miles away will appoint officei^s who 
are just, and remove those who fail in their charge. The 
maimer in which decisions of such issues are accepted in 
India, is largely due to the fact that those who ma'ke them 
are answerable to an authority reni6te from the seat of 
Bontroversy. Let anyone consider whether this decision 
could have been- so made and so accepted if the same 
individual had been a prime minister, responsible not to 
the British Govemmeijt, but to an electorate in the United 

~ Provinces, and dependent for the tenure of his office on 
the support of a majority in the Legislative Council, elected 
by a majority of the voters. Imagine the position of the 

. same individual, with the same character and reputation 
in this wholly different position, and one then begins to see 
how much depends upon the fact that he is now responsible 
to an authority which is detached and impartial because 

.it is foreign. ' 

It is this that is meant by saying that the Government of 
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India is in trust. The acceptance of decisions made by 
-that Government between two rival sections in India is 
due to the confidence in the trustees, by reason of their 
disinterest in and detachment from the issues at staked 
Where questions are at issue between India and the British 
trustee,^ as in the case of the jcotton duties, this confidence 
is wanting. , • ^ 

The immediate administratipn of vernacular schools, 
within limits carefully prescribed, has been" entrusted to 
.District and Municipal Boards.' .Within those limits, they 
are charged with the task of making Hepisions which must 
often afiect minor niatters at issue between Ilindus and 
Moslems. Th^y might support Maktabs at the, expense 
of Pathsalas. A religious majority on a Board might 
abuse its position in appointing the teachers. But the 
crucial decisions on- matters of policy, such as that dealt 
with in the present case, are made for them by an authority 
responsible to a Government and public opinion outside 
India. ■ , . 

In the Joint Address a method has been suggested where- 
by decisions of this class might, be relegated, to a ministry 
responsible to a provincial electorate,- and removable from 
office by the vote of a majority of legislators elected by a 
majority of voters. For the purpose of this inquiiy, it is 
useful to consider howythe decision in question would hafe 
to be made under these cirpumstanoes. It is fair to assume 
that' the same pains would be taken to elicit opinion as 
was taken in the case of the present Governnient. ' An 
Indian 'Minister of Education, either a Muhammadan or 
a Hindu, would then draft the terms of a decision, which 
would be discussed, and probably modified, in the Cabinet 
Council. The Government supporters would be sounded 
as to whether they would be prepared to back the decision.^ 
And, if the Government were wise,' means would also be 
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taken to ascertain now far the minority in opposition and 
their constituents would be prepared to accept it. And 
all this tipie, it must be remembered the point at issue would 
be the subject of a burning public controver^. Meetings 
vould be held, angry speeches would be made, and bitter 
articles would be written. Ministers would scarcely think 
of findiiig the best solution. Ilather their efforts would 
be directed to finding one which their supporters would 
be prepared to back, but such as wouldj-not drive the 
minority of voters into an active or pasgive resistance of 
the law when passed. For the decision woidd have to take 
the form of a Bill to be debated by the legislature in open 
session; and upon the- acceptance" or rejection of the Bill 
the fate of the ministry would depend. The existence of 
the ministry itself would certainly hang on the issue. The 
best decision woidd scarcely be reached in the heat of the 
controversy. The best result attainable in practice would 
be the acceptance of some decision by the minority 'when 
they had been voted down. And that acceptance would 
depend, partly on their patriotism, upon their desire to 
support a system jinder which Indians could settle Indian 
questions for themselves, but largely also on the tolerance 
of the majority, on their willingness not to abuse their power 
shown by making concessions which would render the 
decision tolerable to the minds and consciences of their 
opponents. — ,— 

When comparecl with the smooth,^ detacl^ed and accurate 
working of a good bureaucracy, responsible government is 
an ugly business, even in the British Isles. Why then, if 
you have such a system in India, should you seek toreplace 
it by responsible government ? An answer to that question 
can only be found by refercBce to the ultimate airns which 
government should seek. 

Some light may be thrown on the subject by considering 
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ail imaginary case in another field. As anyone knows who 
has been in an army when rations are short and'soldieis 
grow hungry, the question of apportioning the food available 
has a wonderful efiect in revealing the character of difEerent 
men and difEerent units. In exceptional regiments you 
will find the men stintingthemselves, so as to be sure that 
comrades, pephaps weaker than themselves, iav^ enou^. 
In such regiments the ofiicers will readily leavg the appor- ■ 
tionment of the rations to the men themselves. ~ 

And now let us turn to a regiment of average men, SQme 
better and some worse. In -many regimentsv unhappily, 
there is pilfering in the cook-house^when rations are short. 
In such a regiment, if the division of rations be left to . 
the ,men themselves, some selfishness will be shown. The 
weaker and more unselfish will not get all they should. ' 
The justice done is rough and imperfect. ' There is some 
bickering which is rather sqiialid, but no positive' violence, 
no actual starvation "of the weaker men.- So the officers 
leave the men to ^prk out^the division for themselves, 
trusting that, give^ii sufficient time, they will learn to do the 
thing more fairly. And experience, indeed, teaches that, 
given time, this will be the result. This regiment, if the^ 
officers do not interfere, will gradually approximate to the 
standard of the first regiment described.^ 

Thirdly, we may take the other extreme and exceptionaL 
case, that of a regiment where the men in the cook-house 
eat their fiU, and when the remainder does reach the rest, ,■ 
the stronger take so much that the weaker or -less selfish 
actually stkrve and go sick. Or else there are constant 
disputes that end in a fight.- In the case of such a regiment 
the officers must watch the food in the cook-house, to see 
that it is not pilfered by the c^oks. And when the food is 
prepared, they must measure out the proportion- justly due 
to each of the men, and watch while they eat it, to see that,. 
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it ia not taken from them. Externally, justice and order 
will prevail. Tke scene presented in tlie cook-house, and 
by the men at their meals, will contrast favourably with 
that presented in the second regiment described. There 
will be no uiifaimess, no ugly bickering, no squalid disputes, 
no pilfering by the cooks, and generally less waste. And 
yet results so secured by supervision of officers, however 
necessary, are almost barren of hope for the future. True 
they will enable the men to see what justice and order mean ; 
but when that is done, the spirit of fairness will develop 
but little, until they are able to assume some responsibiUty 
for -dividing the food themselves. To become .more just 
they must have opportunities of injustice ; and unless they 
can be. given some such responsibility, and some such 
opportunity, they will never begin to realize what a hateful 
thing, injustice is. - 

In this fanciful picture is implicit the philosophy of 
freedom, the whole issue art stake in the present war. If 
material development, visible order, mechanical efficiency 
and financial economy in the present and in the'immediate 
future are the ends in view, then the IPrussiahs are right. 
The decisions of- Govemrhent should be left to a handful 
of men of the clearest intellect and the strongest char- 
acHgt. And, as in Prussia, the Government from first to 
last must aim by aU means in its power to foster a h^bit of 
unquestioning submission in the people fhey rule. , 
. If, on the other hand, the character of the people at 
large, the development in common men ..of their innate 
sense of justice, and of their faculty of doing jusfee to each 
other at their own expense, is the end in view, then, Govern- 
ment will decide nothing which it can relegate to the 
decision of those people themselves, without permitting a 
break-down of social order. The choice Ues between results 

ma rtov. Tia-nrlla QTiiTr' Qoo TArlupp. f.n o.a.oh valiiA.Q i^p.r»ip.+. in 
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reports and tabulate in figures, and ttose whieh. cannot be 
seen, measured or described, or ever be perceived in tie' 
span of our own lives. You can measure railways in miles, 
and tbeir earnings, in cast. You can enumerate tbe acres 
brought under irrigation, estimate lives saved from famine 
and disease, and exhibit , an unprecedented growth in the 
population. You can dwell on the increase of schools and , 
scholars, the im,provement in tillage and in crops per acre, 
■and the growth of industrial undertakings. ^ There is 
something so definite and tangible in it aU; and rulers who 
compile such reports have the satisfaction ot knowing that 
they are tdhng of thingswhich they^;hemselves have helped 
to achieve. The efiect which a system has on the character 
of a people'can never be stated in figures, and can scarcely 
be perceived, in the life of a single administrator. It is in 
the end a question between ponderable and imponderable 
values, between things to be seen with the eye, and those 
to be seen only in dreams, between seed that thd power 
-may jeap, and that which shall only whiten to harvest 
long after he, is dust and his memory forgotten amtongst 
men. The heaven-sent ruler is one with an ear deaf to 
audible praise, an eye fixed upon a goal which h6 shall: not 
reach, and kbove aU, an'indomitable faith in the power for 
growth in the weakest of his kind. - * 

The issue is between immediate efficiency,'. a rapid,- 
material and calculable progress, and the slow incalculable 
growth of character. But in the longrrin there is no con- 
flict between "the policy which looks to develop the char- 
acter of people, and that which seeks to promote their 
efficiency. ■ The pohcy which looks only to efficiency and 
measurable progress, ends by destroying the objects it 
pursues. If Englishmen have estabhshed order in countries 
which could' not create it for themselves, it is only by virtue 
of qualities developed through; ages, in which their own 
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ckaracters have been tempered and moulded by their own 
mistakes. Subh^ justice as Englishmen have imported to 
India has been learned in the doing of much injustice among 
themselves. And ii Enghshmen know how to get things 
done, that lesson has slowly been learned by enduring the 
results of their own neglect. It is much to have stopped 
bloodshed in India, to have created order, to have enforced 
justice, to have given her a modern equipment, and to have 
set her on the path of material progress. But the char- 
acter of a people will not always stand stiU, even in the 
East. If it does not get better it will surely get worse. 
England cannot always ' provide these benefits for India 
without fatally enfeebling jthe character .of her people. 
Neither material equipment nor even the enforcement of 
peace and justice between man and man are ends in them- 
selves. They are hardly means. They are rather the 
beginnings of means.. The end is simply the character 
of the people, which is formed in the process of adjusting 
their relations to each other. The establishment of social 
•order from without renders it vastly easier for a beginning 
to be made. Suddenly to impose upon strength and 
faculties still unexercised the whole burden of maintaining 
order, is to jeopardize the conditions under which re- 
sponsible government can begin. But unless or until 
genuine responsibiUties are imposed on those few whp' are 
in some' sort able to assume them, neither the capacity 
for making decisions will develop, nor yet the numbers of 
those who show promise' of developing such capacity. AU 
minor ends must be subordinated to that of fostering this 
native capacity, which, as it grows, will in ages to come 
yield a harvest of native efficiency and, capacity for justice.' 
Without travail there is no birth, and the glories of mojiher- 
hood are hard to discern in the l|hroes of delivery. " Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and all things else shall be 
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added unto you" is a saying as true in politics as in any 
othei department of life. One final truth issues from, the 
commonpiace details set down in these pages. If efiect on 
the growth of dhaiEat^Kis to he taken as the criterion of 
policy, it is not enough for Govetoment to consult t^he 
people. The burden of making decisions must be imposed 
upon those in some sort able to decide. 

Even amongst the wisest and most experienced of those 
who have dedicated their lives to India there is much 
shadowy thinking on this subject. Some months ago 
publicity was gi^en to the following remarks which I had 
made in a private letter: — 

"*' The policy of the British Grovemment is to develop 
(nationalist) opinion and to allow it to influence^ policy 
more and more. The responsibility of final decision it 
still reserves to itself. JBut it how looks to a time, however 
remote, when it will be able to transfer that responsibihty 
to a section of Indians sufficiently large, disinterested, and 
ca"pable of sound pohtical judgment to assume it." , 

These words seem to have occasioned no little alarm in 
the mind of so old and sincere a Mend of Indian aspira- 
tidns as Sir Gourtenay Hbert. In the Imperial supplenient 
to The Manchester Guardian, issued on March 20th, 1917, 
he wrote the following corhments thereon : — 

What does the writer '^^^fy mean when he says that self- 
goyemmenit is the. aim to which British policy in India, must be 
directed ? ... It is a pity that he did not make his meaning 
moreclearr, because his words may be quoted against iiin, and 
because self-government in the ooloniaT sense would be a false 
ideal to pursue. India cannot copy patterns supplied by Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. India must be developed on Indian 
lines, upon lines appropriate to Indian conditions, hnes very 
different from those on which the great democracies in the seK- 
goveming donunions are running their course. In marking^ out 
those lines regard must always be had to Indian political opinion, 
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which, as Mr. Curtis justly observes, is a reality, and an important 
^ality, difficult though it may be to ascertain, and unsatisfactory 
as may be some of its features. It, is a curious and puzzling 
blend, produced by the interfusions and interaction of Western 
,and Eastern thought, abounding in paradoxes and contradictions. 

This veteran exponent of liberalism cannot bring himself 
to regard self-government in the colonial- sense as other than 
a false ideal for India to pursue. In the kindness of his 
heart he seeks to acquit me of a meaning 'so dangerous and 
absurd. Yet that is the only meaning my words will 
bear, and I must avail myself of this opportunity to 
repeat that that wiis the only meaning they were meant 
to Gonyey. 

No sane man wants India to copy word for word patterns 
supplied-by Canadaj Australia and , South Africa. Not so 
did Australia^,copy the Canadian constitution,' nor South 
Africa those of Canada and Australia. They each examined 
their own conditions^ and framed an instrunieilt more or less 
suited thereto. They wbrked, as engineers must severally 
work, whether they are designing an internal corabustion 
engine tg drive a niotoi-ear, aeroplane, ship or ptimp. 
But all were appljdng one principle, that first reduced to 
practical form in the British constitution, , the principle 
which seeks to impose responsibility for political, decisions 
on all the menibers of the comniunity afiected by those 
decisions who are in some sort capable of making them. 
They are aU, in short, , expressions of the principle of 
responsible government. I must say once for all, without 
any kind of qualification, that the apphcation of that 
principle as lapidly as possible is for me the only intelligible 
goal of. British policy in India. Together with the question" 
of self-preservation, of foreign policy and defence, it is the 
greatest of the problems which this Commonwealth has to 
face. It is the xa>ticulus stantis aut cadentis repubUcae, — 
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the cardinal principle by wHch tJbds Commonwealth will 
stand or fall. 

What is frte other ideal which Sir Courtenay Ilbert, 
Lord Morley, and the large number of public men who use- 
language like this, have in mind ? So far as I can discern, 
it is accurately stated in the words he has quoted from iny 
own, letter : — 

Broadly speaking, Government is at pains to. recognize such 
opinion as there is. It accepts it whereat can, often when It 
thinks that Nationalist opinion is not the best, ignoring it only 
where it appears sb unsound that to accept and act upon it would ' 
lead to disaster. The policy of the British Government is to 
develop that opinion and to allow it to influence pohcy more 
and more. The responsibihty of final decision it still reserves 
to itself; - '< 

Here, it may be observed,' is an exact description of the 
policy actually applied in 19M' to the se,ttlement of the 
issues between the Hindi and Urdu vernaculars. No pains 
wpre spared to elicit Indian views on the subject from those 
capable of formulating and expressing thera. Every phase - 
of Indian opinion was before the' Lieutenant-Governor. 
His mind was steeped in them. Had he been thinking of ^ 
absolute efficiency in education, regardless of the" prejudice 
ill favour of either language, he might, perhaps, have 
decided in favolir of one of them. He -recognized the 
existence and reahty pf the feeling in favour of their own 
dialect entertained by each of the two religions. AxiA/ 
having done sO he made his decision, in discharge of the 
trust imposed upon him for the interests of his province -■ 
by the Imperial Government in England. 
" If this principle of government is the end-all: and be-all 
of British poKcy in India, there is little which remains to be, 
done in order to complete its final application. If, on the 
other hand, the burden of final decision is ever to be trans-- 
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ferfed to the people of India .ttemselves there is almost 
everything to be done. But you will not have done it, 
or begun to do it, merely by substituting Indian for English 
ofl&cials from the Viceroy downwards. Under the present 
system the responsibility for decision j^^ould still be made in 
obedience ° to the authority outside India, which has the 
power to dismiss those ofSciails. To make a beginning you 
must take certain clearly-defined functions of government, 
including taxation, and impose the duty of making decisions 
in respect of those functions on men responsible to, and 
therefore removable by, electorates all over India. -To 
begin with, these electorates can only include the piinority, 
however small,- which is capable of judgment.' In respect 
of the functions imposed upon them, those sn^ electorates 
must act as the trustees of the majority, of^heir fellow- 
countrymen, who are as yet incapable of political judgmeUt. 
NoJ educational .means must be neglected to awaken the 
pohtical consciousness of the classes outside the electorate, 
and to include them within it as rapidly as they are qualiled. 
But of all those means the most potent wilt prove to be. the 
spiritual commotion engendered by the System itself. It 
is the spirit of freedom, moving in the darkness of chaos, 

.that creates light, calls new worlds into being, and peoples 
them with life and thought. It is as, the four wiilds which 
blew in the valley of dry bones, till the breath came inter 
them, an4 they lived, and stood up on their feet, an exceed- ' 
ing great army. ^ 

The growth of genuine electorates embracing all religions 
and all castes t^UI mark the progress of India up the difficult 
path of responsible government. So too will the- dis- 
appearance of reUgious. distinctions in those electorates, 
and the appearance of members of every.caste side^y side 

, in the same cabinfets and legislatures. ~ And the growth . 
in size and quality of the electorates will in practice deter- 
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mine the pace at which functions of increasing gravity can 
be transferred from the old Governments to the new. 
Above all, it is essential that in this vast community the 
progress of the forward parts of India must not be tied 
down to that of the more backward. It is the example of 
the more progressive communities in. successfully dis- 
charging weightier functions, which more than anything 
will stimulate the baclfward to fresh efforts. There is 
nothing so contagious as example. Any system, which 
presupposes a uniform rate of advance to be imposed on the 
various provinces, will load the whole of India- with fetters. 
Each mustbe enabled to advance at its own pace, not merely 
for its own sake, but rathe'r because it- will stiniulate the 
others. AmL you must be prep?ired for retreat where you 
are proved by experience to have gone too Jar and top fast. 
Otherwise the courage to experiment and advance will be 
wanting. But for this there niust be faith in the intention 
to advance;' to create and maintain which faith rests with 
the Parliament of the whole Commonwealth, and for every 
member of that Commonwealth in all the seven, seas, who 
is mindful of theprinciple by which'it stajids or falls., ^ But 
mere intention isnot enough^ there must be clearness of 
vision and,thought. "Indian poHtical opinion," says ^the. 
writer quoted above, " is' ac^irious and puzzling blend, 
•produced by the interfusion and interaction of Western and 
Eastern thought,, abounding in paradoxes and contradic- 
tions." But the first responsibility of Englishmen is for 
their own thinking. Now, if ever, it is" for us to see to it 
that our thoughts are neither anxious nor puzzled, are free 
from all paradoxes and opntradictions, and above all true 
to ourselves, our traditions and cair past. But in this 
we shall fail unless-T^e first state our own ideas with pre- 
. cision, and then apply them to actual and particular cases. 
"Influence is not Government." And that distinction is 
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as valid in India to-day as it was more than a century ago 
in the United States. Does Sir Courtenay Ilbert mean that 
we can continue indefinitely to elaborate the machinery 
through which opinions in India can be rendered a,ccessible 
to the ; Govei^lment ? Does he really think that it. will 
suffice for Government to render itself more and more 
amenable to the influence of opinions .which are often 
conflicting ? And when all this has been done, is Govern- 
ment in the end, finally and for all time, to reserve the 
responsibiUty of decision to itself ? Is that task of deciding 
between conflicting interests never-to be imposed on people 
in India themselves? Is the final control of functions 
like education never to be entrusted to Indians ? Is the 
power to impose new revenues on themselves 'for the exten- 
sion of those functions never to be given them ? Are they 
never to be burdened with the difficult task of distributing 
those revenues between rdinor authorities ? Are con- 
troversies between the various religions always to be settled 
in the end by the officers responsible to a Government in 
London ? , To bring these questions to a fine pointy take the 
controversy over Hindi and Urdu described in these pages, 
which, in some form or other, is certain, to rise again and 

„again. 'ia a time never to arrive when decisions of that 
order- can be made by men responsible to Indians^ remov- 
able ty Indians, or in plain words by an Indian electorate ? 
And if ever electorates prove themselves capable of making 
and ^St^aining such decisions, can the process be stopped 
till all issues, -however great, which afiect Indians alone, 
are settled by nien responsible to Indian electorates alone 
and removable at their bidding ? 
Freedom, which in its political aspect is responsible 

'government, is a human and. not a Western ideal. True 
it was first conceived and applied in ,the West. But the 

truths of religion were first concei'Ved and applied in the 
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East. It was there men learned to worship their common 
Father at Jerusalem, Mecca and where the Ganges flows. 
"But the, hour cometh, and now is, when thie true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : 
for the Faither s^eketh such to worship him." The whole 
earth is the temple of freedom, and the heavens themselves 
the dome tha?co.vers it! Its spirit moves wherever men are 
learning to' do justice to each other, even at the cost of 
injustice done. A noise and a shaking there wiU be, as the 
bones -draw together, bufr^ a breath is coming from the 
four winds. The principle that men are responsible to' 
each other is at work, and wherever it works il^ will grow 
with exercise. That principle, and no other, applied in'' 
detail to the facts of their own lives, has j)roduced the 
constitutions of fre^ nations. It -has raised great armies 
wilhng to die, that in their dust that principle may live. 
And it is upon that principle, and no other, that a con- 
stitution which will bring freedom to India must be framed. 
The text of- th4t constitution will be that neither of Canada,' 
Australia or South Africa. It wiU" be developed'on Indian 
lines, upon lines appropriate to Indian conditions." But 
that wiU "only be when it is developed by trial of Indian 
conditions^ by the increasing application of one human, 
unalterable principle of society to Indian facts, by readiness 
to recognize, not the failure of a principle which cannot 
fail, but only of the rnechapism by which we seek to apply, 
it. And the pace of progress will, be in direct proportion 
to the exten^ to which the machinery enables us to dis-C 
tinguish failure from success.' If there are to be electorates 
in India, and those electorates" are to increase and rise to a 
f uUer sense of the trust imposed on them; then surely- they 
cannot be made too -clearly to- see that the trust rests on 
themselves, and wiat it is. Surely the officers who admin- 
ister that trust must know what exactly it is for which 
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they a.re responsible, and to whom. .One executive cannot 
ohey ^ihe orders of a Government in England, and also the 
behests of an Indian electorate. So long as executive^ 
exist in India responsible to an authority in England, those 

^executives must spare no pains to elicit" and understand 
Indian opinion in all its varieties. They must ste leir 
minds with knowledge of what is thought and felt by those 

^whom the decision they frame will affect. But when they 
decide they mUst ^be held, responsible for their decisions by 
one authority and one alonp. And all the members of every 
executive niust be held responsible to that authority, the 
Indian no less than the English -members. 

But the converse proposition is equally important,- and 
no less true. 3i there are to be executives in India re- 
sponsible 4o Indian electorates, they^ must know clearly 
what those responsibihties are. And they must be re- 
spohsiblel to those electorates. so long as they hold office. 
They cannot be partly responsible to any authority outside 
India. And the responsibility, which one executive has 
to its legislature and electorate, must be shared alike by 
every member of it until he resigns.- There can be and must 
be public divisions in electorates and legislatures. In 
executives there can be none. A divided executive is the 
negation of responsible government. 



XI 
EXTREMISTS AND' HOW THEY MEET: 

The proposals suggested in tte Joint Address are 
exposed to. a fire of criticism from two extremes. Some- 
of the Nationalists have awaked to the fact that the Con- 
gress-League scheme contains no element of responsible 
governnient. They begin to realize that the hope of India 
lies in achieving responsible govemfnent, and they- are 
anxious that the Provincial Executives should be made 
responsible to electorates for aU their functions at one 
stroke. They are, therefore, boncerijed to prove> that two 
Governments cannot exist side by side in the provinces, 
the one responsible to electorates for some functions, the 
other to the Secretary of State for all the rest. Their atti* 
tude on tHs question is reinforced by a desire to obtain the 
control of police at oncfe. 

The more cautious section of Europeans, on tEe othel 
hand, are anxious to see the promised reforms confined 
to the sphere of local government. They also are concerned 
to demonstrate that a specific devolution of some provincial 
functions to Governments responsible to electorates, whilefi;; 
others are reserved to the Governments responsible to the 
Secretary of State, is impossible. i ^ -~ 

Probably they believe that when local authorities have 

been made responsible to electorates, there are two stages ; 

which still remain, and that then Provincial Executives 

can be made responsible long before a similar change need 

be made in the sphere of the Government of India. This 

110 
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view, however" obvious it may seem, will not, I bejieve, 
bear analysis. Why are functions of government in India, 
and in other countries of a like magnitude, divided between 
the Central Government and those of Provinces ? The 
answer is twofold. In the case of functions like education, 
vaijiety of -treatment is required to Suit the local conditions 
of different areas. -But there is a second and no less im- 
portant reason. The maintenance of law and order is the 
basic function of Government. It is for the performance of 
that duty, first and foremost, that the Governor^General- 
in-Couneilis responsible to Parlianaent through the Secretary 
of State. But the organization required for the purpose 
is so vast that it cannot be managed in all its details from 
one centre like Delhi or Simla. It must, for administrative 
reasons, be devolved. on Provincial Governments, which 
are'in fact jaothing nyjre nor less than local departments 
of the Government of India. That Government can remain 
responsible to Parliament, only so long as the Provincial 
Governments remain responsible to itself for the final 
control of pohce. 

I lajr particular stress on the word f,nal, because I am 
not assuming that the police need always remain as one 
..closely organized department from the Inspector-General 
tq^the village chaukidar. I see no reason why the manage- 
ment of the village constables should not be relegated' to 
the new elective authorities from the outset. Then there 
are thfr great bulk of the police, who correspond to those 
which an English Ciounty Council controls. It is possible 
that these could be transferred to the control of the State 
Governments at an intermediary stage, provided always 
that a force competent to deal with pGlitica,l dacoity, 
anarchism and the like is reserved to the control of the 
Provincial Executive responsible to the Government of 
India. Provided that forces are retained strong enough 
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to step in and. restore order in the case of any break-down 
on the part of elective 9,uthorities, those authorities might 
be entrusted with the ordinary police work and large sections 
of the police during the transitional sta;ge . An arrangement 
like this woiild enable Government to test the capacity of 
■State Governments' for niaintaining order, before taking 
the final step of handing over the reserve or military police, 
including all the functions connected with the Criminal 
Investigation Department. When using the word police 
in these letters, I must be understood to mean reserve forces 
necessary and adequate to deal with political crirne and 
to restore order under aU conditions. But whenever the 
final traiisfer of this reserve force is made'to "elective govern- 
ments in the major Provinces, the Government of India 
itself must then be made responsible to their electorates." 
The transfer of police to Executives responsible to elector- 
ates is tantamount to the consummation of responsible 
government, to the attainment of the final goal set forth 
in the Pronouncement. ;_r 

In alf federal countries the control of 3)olice is in the 
hands of the Provincial Governments. The Central 
Government has nothing to do with police, unless disorders 
are such as to depiand suppression by troops, when the 
Central Government steps in. Indeed you may say that 
a great country is ripe for full responsible government, 
when in a sufficient number of pro voices "electorates have 
begn proved to be capable of maintaining order for them-, 
selves. From these provii\ciar electorates a national 
electorate can be constituted fit to be trusted with the 
fullest res;ponsibilities. I suggest, therefore, that a stage 
wiU be reached when the Imperial Government, judging 
by results ascertained by experience, will have to decide 
whether the electorate of this or that State can be entrusted 
with control of police. Whenever a sufficient number of 
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State electorates have been given that control, tKen such- 
electorates have been proved competent to, form a general 
electorate to which the Government of India itself can be 
made responsible. It comes to this, that when control of 
all provincial functions, including police, can be given to 
electorates in tiie major provinces, then India is ripe for fnU 
responsible government. The transfer of police can only be 
made as the last preliminary, before the final change by which . 
complete responsible government will be established. The 
changes by which electorates arre ndade responsible (a) for 
all provincial fiinctions, (6). for those of the Central Govern- 
ment, must come so near together as practically to be pairt 
of one operation. To speak of handing over all-'proMnoial 
functions, including police, to electorates is, in efiect, to • 
contemplate the consiimmation of the goal, the final estab- 
hshment'of India as ^, Self-Go veming Dominion. 

If this reasoning is sound, the Secretary of State is 
debarred, from listening to demands that all provincial 
functions including police should be handed over.'^at this 
stage, to Executives responsible to electorates. He cannot 
accept such proposals, without transgressing the plain arid 
explicit terms of the instructions by which he is bound. It 
is elear that the Imperial Government intends to. transfer 
the responsibility for the whole government of India, which 
now rests on the British electorate, to Indian electorates 
as soon as may be. It is equally clear that it sees no 
electorates at the moment on whorh that responsil}iUty 
can be laid, ft intends to develop such electorates, and 
to prove their strength, before laying on their backs the 
final function of government. I am sure that no British 
Parliament will consent to transfer the control of police to 
electorates, before they have seen what the electorates are 
going to be and have gauged their capacity. 

As personally I believe that Parliament is tight, I will 
I 
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not shrink from giving my reasons for tKat belief. Such 
limited elfectorates as there are in India have never heen, 
exercised in responsibilities outside the narrow field of 
Local Government. To take those electorates, or any 
otheis which can be framed on paper, and to place upon 
them at one stroke the basic responsibility of maintaining 
order, would, in my judgment, expose India to- the -very 
disasters whici have ' overtaken Russia. It is not the 
damage to Ufe and property of which I arn afraid, nor even 
the danger to the British position in India, for England was 
never so strong Jas she now is. My principal reason is that 
the one thing which can seriously postpone the achievement 
of responsible government by India- is a catastrophic break- 
down of responsible government at the outset. Eesponsible 
government can, I believe, be achieved in measurable time 
by a process of evolution. In my judginent it can only 
be delayed indefinitely be revolution, by civil wat, or a. 
general break-down of public order. I am weighijLg my 
words when I say that continuous progress towards re- 
sponsible government can only be delayed by subjects who 
try to undermine order, and by rulers who shrink from tbe 
duty of enforcing it. 

It is for this very reason that I ani slow "to accept the 
view, held by a section of my own .countrymen, that pro- 
vincial functions cannot be transferred to electorate^ by 
instalments. An electorate, it is -urged, cannot aB^fl^^any 
political functions entrusted to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, without assuming the whole. The fifth pro positipn 
affirmed in the Joint Address — " that during the period of 
transition, governments of two types must co-exist, the 
one responsible to electorates for specific powers, the other 
to the Secretary of State for all other powers, "^ — is chal- 
lenged and denied. Have these critics realizedthe practical 
results of their own position ? It means that a full and 
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final responsibility fox all political functions, lincludii^g 
tie maintenance of order, will sooner or later have to be 
placed, practically at one stroke, on electorates trained in 
• nothingbut the details of district, village and town adminis- 
tration. These electorg,te8 are to be confined to responsi- 
bilities in the sphere of local government. They are to be 
given no political responsibilities ; and yet we are to look 
forward to A time when all the political responsibilities of 
India are to be placed on their backs together. It is just 
this which has happened in Russia, and the results are 
before ^s. 

The idea that electorates can be trained for the discharge 
of political ftinctions in the narrow sphere 'of district, village 
and town administration, is in my judgment.a pure illusion. 
Whatever the textrbooks may say, they were not so trained 
in England. In' the time of Cromwell the principle of 
election in Local Government was practically confined to 
small and narrowly restficted groups in the boroughs, 
which" contained only a fraction of their population. In 
the Parliamraitary elections responsibility was confined to 
a minority so small "that it was in fact an oligarchy. The 
circle of voters has been gradually broadened downwards, 
until, Tinder the recent Act, it will, I am told, include a little 
more than one-fourth of the- whole populatiohi. 

My own short ofiieiar experience in England and South 
Africa related for the most part to Local Government. As 
a political student I have seen something of Local Govern- 
ment in most parts of the British Commonwealth. Like 
the liver in the human body, local authorities are the least 
satisfactory organs in the body politic. The details with 
which they desbl do not, unhappily, attract and evoke the 
best^ talent, either in adininistrations, of in electorates. 
The best men do not in practice come forward for election. 
It is also notorious that in all countries a lamentably small 
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proportion of electors record their votes at tie poll. I 
have seen the conditioil of local, bodies in India adduced as 
conclusive proof of the--iiiherent unfitness of Indians for 
any form of responsible government. Well, all I~ can say, 
is that, if a political student were. to test the capacity-of 
Americans for self-govemrnent simply by a study of their 
local and municipal bodiep, he would infallibly come to the 
conclusion that herfe was a people incapable of governing 
themselves. You will not evoke or develep whatever latent 
capacity for self-governmeht there is in India, until you 
have imposed on electorates the burden of deciding such- 
issues as are now decided, and can only be decided, by 
Provincial Governments. At present those' Governments 
decide aU the great questions at issue bet\Yeen Hindus ^nd 
Muhajnmadans. Real political trainings will not have been 
started, until you have remitted some of these questions 
for settlement to Executives and legislatiires responsible; 
to electorates including Hindus' and Muhammadans. The 
great sections into which Indian society is divided must be 
exercised in the practic.e of settling these issues for them- 
selves. The mere adiniriistration of Education and Muni-, 
cipal laws made over their heads, will never afford this 
training. Electorates rnust have power to pass laws for 
theinselves, which determine the relative positions _ of ■ 
Hindus and'MuhammadanSj and of their respective scripts 
and languages, in the educational and municipal system. 
But to give this process of training a chance, the existing 
-Governments m^ist stand by, with all^ their experience, 
and with aU powers necessary, to maintain order. To 
jeopardize order at the' outset is to jeopardize the whole 
prospect of developing electorates such as will presently be' 
able to maintain order for themselves. 

^Those, I submit, are the conditions , recognized and 
prescribed in the instructions imder which the Secretary 
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of State has been sent tclndia to seek for advice. It is 
those coiiSitions which the system outlined in, the Joint 
Addiess attempts to meet. " Apart from extremists on both 
-sides who honestly reject the Pronouncement, all agree that 
full powers of Local Government should now be devolved 
on- district, village^ and municipal boards. The Joint 
Address proposes to' go one step further. It notes thkt the 
existing Provinces, developed as satrapies of a vast Depend- 
ency governed from England, include 'populations the size 
of great European ^Nations. It proposes^ that the Govern- 
ments of these vast areas should devolve instalments of 
pohtical powers on units comniensurate with the gelf- 
govemihg Provinces of the other federal countries. Upon 
the model oi which it.is now proposed to develop tlie Govern- 
ment of India. That devolution it is proposed to increase, 
as the new Provincial State Governments ar^d their elector- 
ates show their capacity^r bearing the burden, until they 
have ^own themselves able to legislate On and administer 
aU functions of government including police. When that^ 
point is reached, it is recognized that the time has come 
when a new Constitution for India must be framed, under 
which- the : Go veminent ""of India itself must be made 
responsible to the joint electorates of India. 

Some better way of doing this than that suggested in 
the Joint Address may easily be found. I myself suggested 
in a letter to Mr. Bhiipendra Nath Basu, which has since 
been pubbshed, that the best way might be^o establish a 
responsible Executive for each existing Province, to which ' 
functions njight be handed over by the old Provincial 
Governments, as the new electoral authority showed itself 
able to take them. After studying the mass of criticisin 
that was made on this proposal, 1 came to the conclusion 
that smaller units were .needed as the States of a future 
United States of India. That may or may not be. But 
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wten we are told that tlie mettod of specific devolution- 
in India must be confined to district, village and town 
boards, and to such, administrative details as can be de- 
volved on -local bodies, but that^t cannot, by any manner 
of means, be extended to Provincial andT political functions; 
I confess I view such arguments with reserve. Moderates 
who advance them have not, I feel, faced the consequence 
of their own reasoning. They do not see that, sooner or 
later, they are proposing to hand over at one stroke all 
political functions, the whole Government of India, to 
electorates which" have never been called upon to exercise 
any responsibility, or to decide issues, in the genuine field 
of politics. , 

Really the crux of the whole problem lies in finding some 
plan, whereby instalments of real political resjponsibility 
can be placed on electorates, in order that their strength 
may be developed and proved, before' they are asked to 
undertake the fundamental function jDf government, the 
maintenance of order; and where they are ready for that, 
they are ready for the whole government of India. It is ' 
therefore vital that a plan should be found, whereby some 
provincial functions can be placed in their charge, before 
they are asked to undertake them all. The public, will, do 
well to distnlst arguments directed to prove that a thing 
obviously dictated by common sense cannot be done. I 
am old enough to remember in the nineties a Committee 
of Treasury officials who proved that old-age pensions, could 
not be established in England. I have lived to see them 
established. I have heard the most experienced j)oIiticians 
demonstrate that the Union of South' Africa was impossible. 
I have seen it accomplished. The truth is that in all such 
matters the difficulties lie, not in immutable facts, but 
rather in the nfinds and hearts of men, which can be changed, 
and need but the courage of a leader to change them.. 



XII 

PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATION 

The first step in the path of reform, must of course consist 
in the passing of an Act of Parliament, defining^ what the 
reforms are to-be, and how effeet is to be given theln. In 
defining electorates two courses can be followed. They 
can be defined in t^e Act ; but, as pointed gut in the Joint 
Address, this course is likely to lead to a dangea'oiis delay. 
The alternative is to remit the task of" defining electorates 
to Commissioners appointed under, and named in, the Act. 
The most we can do now is to suggest principles upon which 
they should be based. To begin with, it is clearly impor- 
tant that the voters should, so far as possible, belong to' 
the class who will feel the incidence of new taxation imposed 
by the men they'eleet. My own belief 'is that any fresh 
burdens, however imposed, will mainly fall on the land. 
How far the tenants are rack-rented already, I do not 
know;-, but in so far as theyare not, it will be open to. the 
landlords to transfer the tax to the cultivator by increasing 
the rents. I would therefore suggest the cultivation of a 
certain minimum area as the basis of the rural frebnchise. 
Nor, would I urge, should any voter, otherwise qualified, 
be rejected on the ground of illiteracy. Speaking of my 
own village in England, I would trust the political judgment 
of a small holder Who could .not write his name, more than 
I would that pf the schoolmaster imported from London. 
In Iiidia you have, in the British ofl&cials, an- admirable 

machinery for recording an illiterate vote, because they stand 
-119 
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outside the issues which will divide parties. If necessary, 
enough of them can be drafted in from outside for the 
purposes of the election. Due weight can be given to the 
educated voters throiagh university ^representation, or the 
representation of graduates. ' / ' • 

In the initial stages of the experiment, the framing of 
the voters' rolls should be kept in the hands, of the Pro- : 
vincial Government. . The system should.be designed, so 
fa^ as possible, to niake it clear that the electorate of each 
State is designated, by eve'ry possible means, as the body 
of citizens who are the ultimate trustees of the interests, 
transferred' to the State Government. I would leave" it 
open to the Assembly to extend the franchise by legislation, 
which would be. subject to' the safeguard of the veto. But 
I would also leave it open to the Government of the Prov- 
ince to extend or improve the electorate, in case it should 
develop exclusive tendencies. It is^ desirable to enlarge 
electorates, so far as possible, if only because they are then 

(less easy to corrupt. The existing microscopic electorates 
are a standing invitation to corruption which, it is most 
difficult to discover. I know of a case;!!! which Rs. 30,000 
was spent by an unsuccessful candidate for a ProyinciSil 

' Council. , 

The next step would be to delimit the constituencies; 
and this must be done largely with Reference to population. 
So much the larger number 6f the -constituencies will be 
rural that it would be well to give representation to Universi- 

. ties;' or, where there: are none, to residents with degrees.". 
Avoid, if you possibly can, separate constituencies based 
on rehgious divisions. More than anything else, they will _ 
hamper and delay the development of responsible govern-.r^ 
ment in India. Proportional representation is the obvious 
remedy. The complexity lies only ip. the counting of the, 
votes, which' can be dbne by skilled officials j The voting 
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is simple, and, ajter a period of trial, the ielectprs will begin 
to realize that tlie results reflect the real divisions of the 
eleotbrate. In this, as in other matters, Tinderstandi;ig will 
come with experience, if only the opportunity of experien'ce 
J)e given. ' 

I have stated elsewhere that in several matters my 
advice was not taken by the signatories' to the Joint Address. 
Communal representation is a case in point, and I am here 
at ^liberty to^ state my own convictions on the subject. 
Communal representation as I Understand it means that 
Hindus and Moslems are to vote in separate constituencies, 
in such manner that a 'Moslem voter must vote for a Moslem 
candidate. He may not vote for one of any other religion'; 
and the same appUes to any other community to which 
communal representation is accorded. Moslems will thus 
learn to depend on an artificial protection, instead of facing 
the real source of their weaknfess, their relative backward- 
ness in education. It is like keeping in irons a weak but 
healthy ]imh, which only needs exercise to recover its 
strength. ' ■ 

The concession of this principle when electoral institu- 
tions were inaugurated a few years ago, is the greatest 
blunder ever committed by' the British Grovemmerit in 
India. -I b^Keve that, if this principle is perpetuated, we 
shall'have saddled India with a new system of caste which' 
will eat every year more deeply Into her Ufe. , So long as 
it. remains, India wiU never attain to the unity of Natioh- 
hood. The longer it remains, the m^e difficult will it be 
to uproot, till in the end it will only be eradicated a,i the 
costbf civil War. To enable India to achieve nationhood, 
is the trust laid on us ; and in conceding the estabhshment 
of communal representatipn-we have, I hold, been false 
to that trust. 

The-system has eaten into the Ufe of this people so deeply 
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that, already, it is not possible to abolish at one stroke 
what miglit have been refused a few years ago. But I feel 
that we shall be' guilty of an unpardonable crime against 
India if we fail now to make provision whereby these 
fetters, in which we have allowed her to bind herself, can 
be loosed. 

, The experience of America in the matter of slavery may 
help to a solution. When the constitution- was framed, it 
was laid down that the importation, of more slaves from 
Africa was to cease in a particular year; I think in, 1808., 
And the slave trade ceased in that year. ' But the coiitage 
of the convention failed them in the matter of' slavery 
itself; and no time was fixed after which slavery should 
cease to stain the soil of America. The result was that 
eighty^years later slavery was abolished, but only ,by 
drenching that soil with the blood of a million men. 

I plead this precedent for a definite time-limit. to be set 
in the matter of communal representation. India is tied' 
and bound by the chain of her past. OUr first duty is to 
help her to break that chain instead of allowing one genera- 
tipn to rivet it more firmly than ever on those who come 
after. The least we can do is to fix a time-limit after which 
any arrangements now made for communal representation , 
shall, expire. Then we may hope that meanwhile the 
people of India may have learned such trust in each other 
that minorities will not insist on a system fatal to the 
development of all national life. 

These, I kfl^ow; are hard sayings for the Moslem com- 
munity ; yet " faithful are the woundS^of a friend." Things 
there are bitter in the mouth, that chewed, swallowed and 
digested are sweet iu the belly. 

In the criticisms levelled against the Joint Address, it 
has often been urged that, before suggesting that elector- 
ates should be made responsible for, certain functions, we . 
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are bound to say what the electorates are to be. xThis 
criticism, however specious it may seem at the first glance, 
will not bear the test of analysis. 

Tabegin -^th, the Joint Address, like the Pronouncement 
of the 20th of August, relates, not to. conditions in one 
Province, but to those of all India. It Was not possible, 
to compile schedules of voting qualifications appropriate 
to all the varying conditions of the several Provinces. I do 
not beheve that such informatioTi at present exists in the 
files of the Home Department itself. 

To this the answer may be- made that discussion of the 
whole question should be postponed until the information 
is available, and all the suggested - electorates can be 
described. But this criticism shows a misconception of 
the elementary conditions under which an electoral system 
must be framed. You cannot appoint officers to make an 
electoral system in the air. You must give them instruc- 
tions. You must first tell them the principle upon which 
the vote is -to be given. That principle, if our reasoning 
is right, is simple. It is that the voters should be those who 
mil in fact feel the effect of the notes given. It :^ollows, there- 
fore, that the officers appointed to frame the electorate 
must also know what powejs,- legislative aswell as adminis- 
trative, the Governments responsible to-the electorates are 
to exercise, and especially what their powers of taxation 
are to be. And these powers will differ in the case of each 
Province, — so various are their conditions .and levels of 
advancement. In practice the definition of electorates is 
the last step, and not the first, in the framing of a 
'■Oons^flltion. 

The first step, and the only one possible at this -stage, is 
to -think out clearly the elementary principle upon which 
the electorates are to be framed. With what objects in 
view, are electorates to be brougbt into existence ? Qur 
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ans-yrer is clear and precise, and is so stated for tie purpose 
of criticism and disqussion. The object in view should be 
to fit the voters placed on the list for the exercise of wider 
political responsibility, for which purpose_ye contend that 
some such responsibilities must be given them at the outset. 
They wiU certainly make mistakesi and it is only by making 
mistakes, and by sufiering brought On themselves, that 
they will learn. 

Giantpd an acceptance of that principle, the- details 
can be worked out. Some of them can be settled- in an 
Act of Parliament. Such an Act can enumerate the maxi- 
mum powers that Parhament is prepared to transfer at the 
outset, in some Proviiices more, in others less. But the 
definition of the powers , to be given- to each Province 
(especially those of taxation) of the electorates and of all 
other details required for the perfecting of the, constitution 
to be given to each, of the new electoral Provinces, must 
be left to Commissioners charged to inquire and decide on 
the spot., Otherwise the Bill will break down before it 
Treaches the Statute Book, or else there will be a long and 
dangerous delay— dangerous because, until this question; 
ia settled, Lidia, not knowing what her^ future is to be, will 
remain in a state of ferment and unrest.. 

Upon this subject the words of the Joint Address itself 
may be. quoted. - 

The new pronouncemerit was only made on the 20th of August 
last, and the Secretary of State has reached India withift three 
months from that date. It is utterly beyond the power, evM of 
skilled and experienced officials, to collect ,within that time the 
facts and figures necessary before the details of proposals can • 
be 'worked out. Nor, we venture to predict, w;ill the Secretary 
of State hin^elf be able to do this, with all the assistance which 
the GoTeminent of India can give him. The short timd at his 
disposal here will be more than occupied with the study of 
principles, and if any attempt is afterwards made to work these 
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principles into a complete scheme in London, we believe that it 
will fail for lack of detailed information, which can only be' 
obtained^en the spot. Such failure will mean delay, and delay 
will not be undferstood in India. It will surely breed distrust 
and continued agitation. The greatest need of India is that 
prompt and unmistakable steps shcTuld be taken to^give effect 
to the policy outlined in the recent pronouncements. The only 
way in which this can be done, is by the early enao^ifet of a 
measure h^ Parliament such as will set in train the progress of 
India towards responsible government there foreshadowed. 

The solution of the problem, we suggest, will be foOnd in the 
precedent set by the Government of London Act of 1899. By 
this measure it was proposed to abolish more than forty vestries, 
and establish in their place a far smaller number of municipal 
bodies. The wholes scheme, including the constitution of the 
new bodies, was firmly outlined in 'the measure. Yet the Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman, situated as he was in thb middle of thte 
subject dealt'with by tbe measure, with all the forces of the 
Local Government Board, the Home Office, thei London County 
Council, the City of London, and the Vestries aib his disposal, wa| 
unable to cope with the innumerable details which had to be- 
wojked out before efiect could be given to its provisions. In 
order to bribig the new bodies into existence, it was necessary 
to dehiiut areas, fix the number of members on the various bodies, 
adjust their finances, and disentangle and^ re-arrange a multitude 
of detaols. All this was remitted to three Cpminissioners named 
aM appointed under the Act.' The moment the Act was paesed 
the Commissioners got to work, and, as their arrangements^ were 
framed, legal effect Was given to them by orders in Council issued 
in terms of its 'provis|ions. 

We believ* that the adoption of this course is the only way 
to avoid a delay which will prove mischievous in the extreme to 
the peace and interests of India. It is -not delay in bringing 
into being the new .organs of Govemnient that we fear. . That 
of necessity is a task the details of which need time for their 
execution. Any attempt to burke those details will only end 
in further postponement. -The delay, we fear, is in framing a 
measure which the Imperial" Government can adopt for submis- 
sion to Parliament, and in the passage of that measure into law. 
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The trust pf India in Parliament is unimpaired, and if once the 
scheme of reforms is firmly outlined in statutory form, and Com^ 
missioners are appointed to give effect to it, the people of India 
will not be found wanting ia patience. - Their energies, will, we 
think, be devoted to aiding the Gpvemment and Commissioners 
in wbrfeing out the details and carrying them into effect. 

We agree, therefpre, in advising that the specific points to 
which our agreement relates; and the outlines of the scheme 
sketched in these proposals, be laid down in an Act of ParUament : 
but that all questions, within thoseroutUnes relating to franchises, 
constitutions, pffwers, finances and such like details be remitted 
to not more than five- Commissionejs named under the Act, to 
he dealt with in India by the Commissioners, in consultation 
with Governments pnd Pebple, the arrangements of the Com- 
missioners to be given the force of law by Orders iii Council. 



XIII 
TBi:B QUESTION OF AN UPPER HOUSE 

r 

In the.*aeiaOTandi:^m prefaced to the Joint Address it 
is suggested -that the State legislature should coasist of one 
Chamber only. No second Chamber was suggested, though 
I knew that a. demand would be made for one to consist 
either of the largest land-holders, or of members .elected -by 
land-holders. The reason is that their .hereditary pride 
revolts egainst the thourght-of seeking the suffrage of an 
electorate. The feelings ofca, zamindar are those of Corib- . 
lanus. But the efEect of a landed Upper House will be to 
make the Asseimbly a House of lawyers smd money-lenders. 
There wUl be constant collisions on the subject of taxation 
between the two Houses, and consequent deadlocks, as 
in Australia. The whole thing is too cumbersome for 
Provincial government. Besides, the laiid-holders, whose 
position gives them administrative experience, are badly 
needed' in the Assembly. It will be, or should be, the 
dominant House; and if they are to serve their coimtry, 
and do justice to their order, they must come to face the 
ordeal of popular elections. But something can be done 
to ease the process. On the London Coimty Council the 
door is opened to a most useful class of 'members' by 
the following expedient. ^Twp-tHrds of the members are 
directly' elected. These members thett co-opt another 
-third. Now, if this expedient were adopted, the older land- 
holders would put Tip the younger members of their order 

and support them at the direct election, in order to secure 
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seats for themselves by co-option. If induced to take part 
in elections, they' will tend to become tetter and more 
indulgent landlords. flCliey will, moreover, be driven to 
educate their sons for political life-. If once the land- 
holding class be given the motive and opportunity of taking 
part in a~etive political life, they may Well work the salva- 
tion of India in its progress towards responsible government. 
An excessive artificial protection of any class invariably 
leads to its enfeeblement and undoing. Muhammadans, 
as well as land-holders, will. do wellto reflect on this truth. 
L understand that, at present, an agreement exists be- 
tween representatives of. thei, Hindu and. Moslem communi- 
ties to give 30 per cent, .of the seats to the la,tter. If it 
is decided to give effect to this concordat, tte following 
arrangement ; might be considered. Let us suppose that 

. forty out of the sixty mem^bers have been returned by,:,' 
proportional representatipn. If the voting were strictly ; 
on religious lines, the.result inight yield' thirty-three Hindus 
and seven Muhammadans. There would then remai^ the 
twenty nlember? to be co-opted. • Of these thirteen might 
/be co-opted by the Moslem Dtiembers, and seven by the' 

. Hindu members, the total result tl^us yielding the artificial 
proportions in the legislature laid down in the agreement,- 
But Indians will have made a long ste^ towards responsible" 
government when they can trust each other. so far as. to 
forego such arirangements. . ■ 



XIV 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 

In order to sketch the constitution of the executive, it is 
necessary first of all to consider the functions, which the 
new Governments would have to discharge. 

These may. be divided into two classes. 
. I. — In the first place there .,are the administrative func- 
tions which may involve legislation from time to time. 
Education is an instance. In this connection it is important 
to note that, under the existing system, educational policy 
is embodied in executive resolutions^nd regulations. Under 
a system -of responsible government, it will have to be 
embodied in Education Acts p9,ssed by the Assembly. A 
change of policy will involve a legislative amendment of the 
Education Act. 

11. — In the second place thep are the legislative functions, 
those which involve making some change in the existing 
lawSj whish-may or may not involve adoiinistrative action 
or change as well. Legislation on marriages between castes 
might or raight not involve some change in the machinery 
of regi8tration7 

As functions belonging to class I. involve expenditure,., 
a fairly complete list of them, can be framed by reference to 
the estimates of the existing Provinces. - From these esti- 
mates I wiU endeavour to frame a schedule showing the 
functions which could be transferred from time to time to 
the State Goveraments, leaving. a residuum, when the pro- 
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cess is completed,- which -will have to go to the Government 
of India. 

Obviously the first powers to be transferred must be 
those the details of which have already been entrusted to the 
District and Municipal Boardsv^ 
These are — 

I. 
Vernacular education. 
Medical relief. 
Rural sanitationr 
Veterinary aid. 
Roads, other than provincial trunk roads. 

The above is the smallest group af functions which could 
be transferred to tjie new bodies'' I now come to those 
which might be added, either at opce,~or severally from 
time to time, as the administrative record of the new Govem- 
ments may warrant. Nor is it necessary to transfer the 
same function to every Stalte; fori their conditions will 
differ. As we saw in the case of the Police, parts of one 
function can be transferred, lea'ving the rest for subsequent 
transfer. Certain forest areas, for instance, could be' handed 
over, the Provincial Government reserving control of the 
rest. The following is a list of such functions : — 

II. 

Provincial trunk roads and bridges. 

Agriculture^ 

Co-operative credit. 

Factories andr industries. 

Registration of deeds. 

Local railways. 

Forests. 

Irrigation; - 
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Charitable endawments. 
Famine relief. 
"Higlier education. 

Thirdly, we come to functions, which would, only he 
transferred to a State when its Government and electorate 
had proved If equal to the full burden of responsibie 
government. ' ^ 

Law and Justice. 
'Court of Wajds. 
Jails. 

Police (final control). 
Control of the district officers. 

When this final transfer had been made to all the States, 
the old Provincial Government would vanish. ^Some or all 
of the following functions would then revert to the direct 
control of the Government of India : — 

IV. 

Irrigation systems included in the areas of two or 

inore States. 
Ecclesiastical affairs. , 
Archaeology. 

Relations with Principalities. 
Territorial and poHtical pensions. 
Ports and pilotage. (In the Presidencies.) 
An4 possibly the Poards of Revenue. 



XV 

STRUCTURE OF THE EXECUTIVE 

The elected members having been returned, the Chief 
Commissioner would convene them, and they would proceed 
to complete the Assembly by co-option. The Chief Com- 
missioner would then send forTihe member whoffi'he Judged 
to be most capable of commanding the majority of votes 
and entrust him as Premier with the task of forming ^ 
Government. Let us suppose that the functions entrusted 
to the new Grovernment are those in the first list, together 
with the control of municipal government, provincial trunk 
roads and agriculture. These functions would require the 
following portfolios : — • 

Primary education; 
Local government. 
Agriculture. 
Public works. 
Finance. 

The Premier would' select four colleagues from the 

Assembly, assign one of these portfolios to each of them, 

retaining the fifth for himself. And, if he were wise, he 

would do all this in friendly consultation with the Chief 

Uommissioner. "The Government having been constituted, 

-they would meet the Assembly under the presidency of the 

Chief Commissioner. A speaker would be eleetedj and the 

Chief Commissioner would then withdraw. 

As. the methods of responsible gdvernment are, strange 
132 
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to this country, it may be as well to explain one side of their 
working. Ministers, having been appointed, discuss their 
buaness and come to decisicins amongst themselves in 
Cabinet, a word which does not appear in the formal consti- 
tution. These executive decisiolis are then brought to the 
Executive Council, a forniai body of ministers over which 

■ the Chief Commissioner would preside. The decisions 
become operative when signed? by the Chief Commissioner. 
Provided they are legal, he must sign them on the advice 
of the ministers. But, before d.oing so, aujonstitutional 
GovemoT is at liberty to discuss them with his ministers. 
Eesponsibility and the power of decision rest with ministers ; 
but they are only too glad to consider the advice of a 
Governor who stands aloof from all parties and has perhajps 
watched the workings of government under several Adminis- 
trations. Having often been in contact with Governors 
and ministers in the self-governing Dominions, I can testify 
to the cordial relations which prevail between them. Minis- 
ters often regard tEe Governor as their best friend and 

- adviser. He, on the other hand, generally refers to " my 
ministers" in a tone of affectionate enthusiasm. In the 
situation I am sketchingj responsible governmeiit in India 
would begin with an advantage which has been usually 

' wanting in the Colonies. The Chief Commissioner would be 
an expert, with a thorough grasp of all the pubhc affairs v 
of his Provincial State. His instructions would make it 
perfectly clear that all control and all responsibility -in 
respect of functions'_transferred to ministers rested with 
tHem, and not with himself. His experienced advice would 
be at their disposal, and, just because^ they were free to. 
reject it, they would be all the niore willing to seek aiid 

-to consider it. His experience could influence theni to the 

full. Eesponsibility would rest with them. 
As the point was raised and gave serious troiible el^where, 
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it siould be laid down that the Chief Commissioner must 
not ratify any decision which the law officers of the Provin- 
cial Government advise him to be contrary to law. Other- 
wise he must sign, if, after heaxing his advice, ministers 
are unable to change their decision, unless he is prepared 
to dismiss them and find others to^take their place. He 
should be able to dissolve the Assembly only on two 
conditions : — 

(1) that he can find ministers who wiU take the responsi- 
bili^of advising a dissdution, and-^ 

(2). on instructions from the Government of the Province. 

The policy of ministers at the opening of a session would, 
in accordance with the ordinary tradition, be announced in 
the Chief Commissioner's speech. But the usual conven- 
tions should be dropped, and phraseology should be used 
such as would make it clear to the electorate that the 
decisions announced were tho^e of- their: own -ministers and 
not those of the Chief Commissioner. He should appear 
merely as reporting the decisions of the- ministers, like an 
impartial Chairman reporting the resolutions of a Committee. 

The Chief Commissioner, assisted by the Junior Com- 
missioner, would continue to discharge the duties at present 
associated, with his office (other than those transferred to 
- the ministry) as an officer of the Provincial Government. 
•In. that capa,city he would contrql the district officers as at 
present. He would, thus, be well situated to act as a, link 
and a buffer between the officers of the old Government and 
the new. He would be able to mitigate friction between ' 
the district officers and those of the ministry, just as these 
officers themselves have done in their capacity as Chairmen 
of the District Boards and Municipalities. He would want 
his .ministry to succeed,, and would use his authority with 
his district officers to get them to smootli difficulties away-. 
But those, officers should be specifically divested of all 
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rigsponsibility for functions transferred to the ministry. 
The discovery which the eleetbrs will make, however slowly, 
that their own ministers are responsible for these things, 
and that it i^ tbrough their members that they must seek 
relief, is the most important item in their education. For 
the sake of the electors district officers must be warned to 
decline specifically to touch grievances which come within 
the jurisdiction of the State ministers. 

It may be useful to trace the manner in which the first 
ministry would assume its functions. Ministers would not 
ta56 over their functions, until they had organized depart- 
ments fotthe purpose. Aided by the Chief Commissioner, 
each minister would select a head of Ms department from 
the- ranks of existing officials. Aided by that offioer*he 
would obtain the necessary subordinates from existing 
cadrfes, and so orgapize his department. -When ready to do 
so he would notify the Provincial G-overnment that he was 
prepared to assume contpol of the functions assigned to him. 
To, take one example, -the Bducationar Department would 
then transfer the whole control of primary i education to 
the Minister of Education and to his new Department, 
built up from materials recruited in the old one. 

1 - , - Transfer 6f Officers. . 

In the Joint Address it is proposed that the transfer of 
officers from the Provincial stafis to those of the States 
should be arranged by ministers with the assistance of the 
Chief Commissioner. In tbe event of any final difference 
of opinion, the Jast word is to be with a permanent Civil 
Service Commission. The success or failure of the, experi- 
ment will, I-believe, "largely depend upon the ability of the 
, first Ministers to secure as the permanent .heads of their 
departments the ablest members of the existing Services. 
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Decisions must rest with responsible ministers, but it is 
thus, and thus only, that ministers wiU have before them the 
best technical advice upon which to decide. 

The estrangement developed of^ lateL years between 
educated- Indians and members of the Service is deplorable. 
Like aU such estrangements, it is largely due to ignorance 
. of each other, and to want of any regular sphere of work 
common to both. It is safe' to say that two classes of men 
never work to gethef without coming to think better of each 
other. The Transvaal Civil Servant was the target of ' 
almost as much criticism and abuse as members jof'^he 
I.C.S. are here. One Boer leader just before ' assuming 
office as a Minister, said in a public speech, that, of all the 
plagues from which the Transvaal had suffered,' the plague 
"of experts wfis perhaps the woi;st'. Yet soon . after he 
assumed jsffice he confirfciied the position of nfearly if not 
quite aU the British Heads of Departments under him. 
Most of them stiU retain those positions and speak of 
him in terms of the highest praise as a political chief. 
With the new ministers this was the rule, not the exception, ■ 
and the reason- was simple. They felt; their own want' of 
experience in technical matters. They, wanted to succeed, 
and so like sensible men they put their prejudices in their 
pockets, and kept the men ^ho knew the technical details. , 
And' before these m^n had worked together many Weeks 
the mutual prejudice began to evaporate, and made room 
for mutual confidence and Irespdct: 

British officials, it may be said^ will not serve under 
Indian Ministejs.^" I can only, say that several of them, and 
those not the least able I have met, have assured me that 
this would not be so. They have before their eyes the' 
position in which Britisholffia^fihave served from the first 
under Egyptian Ministers. , As one of my friends in tt6 
Service said, it would be a great adventure to him to throw 
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his energies and knowledge into the task of making respon- 
sible government a reality in India. Anyone, he added, 
could administer the village on lines worked out by men 
like Monro, Elphinstone and Colvin. It is easy enough to 
continue the methods which they evolved and applied. To 
their successors of the present day is presented a new and 
far more delicate problem, a,nd one calling f oj qualities 
higher than those demanded by the simpler conditions of 
the past. 

And while we are on this point let me notice that the one 
real objection brought by Nationalists against this scheme 
is that the I.C.S. will thwart the work of the State ministries, 
with the deliberate intention of bringing them to 'Baught, • 
and so seeming to prove their incompetence. , Those who 
use this argument fail to see tlat it is fatal to any scheme of 
reforms. If the assumption they make is correct there is 
nothing before India but revolution. Believe me, it is not 
correct. The charges you bring' against British officials 
here, should really be directed against us, the people of 
Eiigland. It is we who liave failed since 1858 to revise 
instructions which have long been obsolete. The members 
of the Service how have their instructions, and will be found 
loyal to their spirit as well as their letter, i venture to 
predict that as they realize the nature of the new enterprfse 
before ■fihem, they will come to glory in its pursuit. There 
are many unofficial Europeans, who would feel more hopeful 
of this adventure, if their imaginations allowed them to 
depict the first Indian Ministers selecting as theiT permanent 
assistants, able members of the I.C.S. and 6f the collateral 
Services. 



XVI 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS 

We may now consider tke manner in which, the legisla- 
tive powers of the States are to be defined. They cannot, 
like the executive, powers, be scheduled at present. In 
framing a federal constitution the greatest difficulty to 
be faced is usually that of drawing the line betWeai the 
legislative powers to be exercised by the Provincial Govern- 
ments on the one hand, and by the National Go vernnieiit 
on the other hand. The only true guide is experience, and 
the best way in which to evoke and crystalhze that experi- 
ence is the device of^enabhng legislatiob, promoted- by the 
provincial authority, and passed into law b^ the central 
authority. It was" thus that^the powers of the great 
municipal corporations of England were biiilt up in the 
nineteenth century. Oities, like. Manchester, Newcastle, and 
Birmingham had corporations based upon Charters granted 
centuries ago. In the first decade of the nineteenth century 
the ihtrpductioh of steam power and the factory system 
1 caused an unprecedented groMh in their populations, and 
created all sorts o£ needs whjch were not foreseen when ■ 
the original Charters were granted. Such cities, for in- 
stance, required to be drained in accordance with modem 
sanitary science. This involved an interference with 
private rights and a power to raise loans, which was not 
within the existing powers of the Town Cpuneil. ' In order 
to obtam these powers, the Council would present a petition 

138 
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to Parliament in the form of a private Bill, in tte clauses 
of which were defined all the necessary powers of expropria- 
tion, of making bye-laws and of raising loans. Such Bills, 
after.passing their first and second readings, as a matter 
of course, were then referred to a Standing Committee 
appointed to deal with all measures of this class. The 
Corporation was represented Kefore the Committee by 
coimsel. Opponents of' the measure would appeaf in the 
same way. Government departments would also be repre- 
sented; Evidence would be heard for and against the Bill 
as a whole, and also with reference to its various provisions. 
The Committee would then report whether the Bill ought to 
be passed) and, if so,' with what amendment of its. original 
terms. In practice the Committee's report was practically 
decisive and was accepted by Parliament. Iti this way the 
Corporations obtained Enabling legislation based- on an 
experience of their actual needs and adapted thereto by an 
accurate and searching inquiry itito the' subject-matter to ' 
which each measure related. 

Then came' the -period when the multifarious results of 
such legislation all over' the couotjy were reviewed by the- 
Local Government Board, and consolidated iilto one Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill, which, when passed by Parliament, 
apphed to aU'the great .Coijjorations alike. i 

The powers, and especially the legislative powers appro- 
priate to States, nnght well be, worked out by some such 
process. And in doing so India might loose the heaviest , 
fetters in which she has bound herseli. 

I have often heard it said that, before Indians ask for 
pohtical powers, they ought first to devote theniselves to 
the task of social reform. If EfigHshmen wiU think of the 
social reforms effected in their own country, they will realize 
'IVDW unfair and impossible a condition this is. What great 
social reform has eyer been effected in England without 
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legislative action ? How -could th^ employment of women' 
and children in industries and mines, the status of married 
-women, or the sale of liquor, have been reformed without 
the enactment of a new law ? _ 

In ~India the need for social, reform largely arises from 
customs which have been crystallized by decisions in the 
courts, under the- rigid, legal sy$tem which we ourselves 
introduced from the West. The possibiUty' of improving 
custom by custom has been checked in the process. But 
the necessary corrective, a legislature which could alter the 
binding efiect of legal decisions, has been largely wanting 
in India. Before the Government wiU consenf to alter the 
social law by statute, the reformer has been asked to con- 
vince the Government that he is. backed by v" an over- 
whelming demand"" of public opinion. At present/the ' 
means "of showing that such a dem:and exists are wanting. 
- On the other hand, the forces of reactioiTliave every oppor- 
tunity of convincing the Government that a cha,nge in the 
law will be followed by serious trouble. A desira to avoid ' 
.trouble has become a domiflaait motive of Government in 
India. The social results are deplorable. In the Transvaal 
the marriage of a negro with a European woman, that is to 
say, between two castes, is contrary to law.. In England _ 
I have often heald South Africa branded as the one country 
beneath the British flag in which marriage between any two 
sections of British subjects was forbidden. What was my [ 
surprise then, on coming to<tndia, to find that under the law 
of that country no legal marriage between members of two 
different castes could be solemnized \r 

On glancing through the records of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council for the year 1912, I came across a Bill moved 
by Mr; Bhupendra Nath Basu to allow civil marriage between 
members of different castes. The Bill, it seems, came to 
no more than this, that people might avaiF themselves of 
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the Special Marriage Act of 1872^ (which seems to provide 
for civil marriage) without first declaring " that they profess 
no hnotm religion in India." With one exception, the 
debate was conducted exclusively by Indian members. 
That, exception was the Home Member, who bluntly an- 
nounced that, until the mover could show that there was 
an , overwhelming preponderance of opinion in favour of 
the change. Government would oppose his measure. Mb. 
Gokhale pleaded in vain that the- Bill might be allowed to 
go to a Select Committee - upon which official members 
were in the ma,jori^^ The mover, after replying, was 
supported by ten other members.^ 

JiViA the majority against him, the \^hole corps of 
British officials, were ordered by the Governor-General and 
his Council to march into the lobby and vote the measure 
down. So' far as the British Government was concerned it 
might not even pass to be considered by a Select Committee 
before it was rejected. 

Let Enghshmen a^gk themselves what great social reform 
could have passed in their own cpuntigr^ subject to the con- 
dition that its promoters must, in some undefined way, 
show an overwhehnihg naajority in favour of "the measure 
before the Government would permit it to pass. Some 
reason might be found- for requiring an overwhelming 
majority in the case of a reform Uke the total prohibition 
of ^Uquor, which means depriving individuals of a freedoin 
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they already possess. But the case in question is one 
exactly opposite to this; As things are, two members of 
one religion, if belonging to two difierent castes,, of which 
there are thousands, cannot contract a legial marriage 
without a formal and puhUc renunciation of their rehgion.- 
It is not enough far Government that their religious organiza- 
tions have ample powers of excommunication.. A couple 
effecting such a marriage would, as a matter of course, be 
outcasted, just as divorced Catholics upon remarriage 
might be excommunica,ted by' thei'f church. In India, 
such persons must themselves formally renounce their 
belief in their own religion before the State wiU extend to 
them the rights of civil marriage. A more flagrant inter- 
ference with the" liberty of conscience it is" difficult to cdn- 
ceive. But Government will not permit' its removal until 
. it can be shown that "an overwhelming" preponderance 
of public opinion is in favour of the change. An over- 
whelming majority of Hindus must be shown to have con- 
sented, before two of them may contract a civil marriage 
without first renouncing their religion. What business has 
Government to enforce the ordinances of. the Church against 
the enio)Tnent of civil rights ? It is for, a religion to enforce 
its own ordinances by its own sanctions, which in India are 
of- the most powerful kind. And, as I have said! already, 
no means are given to the reformer for testing pubhc 
opinion. 

'The attitude of Government in India on these subjects 
confronts- social reformers with obstacles which are heart- 
breaking. Their feelings may be judged by the following 
extract from an article by Mr. H. U. Divatia, M.A., LL.B.,' 
in the Bombay Political Reformer: — ■ 

While it must be said to the credit of the British administrators 
'of India in the "sixties and 'eighties of the last century that they 
were sincere and eager to help the educated minority in their 
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struggle to be free from what they believed to be unjustified 
social and religious trammels-by permissive legislation, the same 
cannot be said of latter-day administrators who have betrayed 
, an utter want of sympathy with the ideals of educated India and 
have shown themselves very reluctant to jfield/ to the demands 
of educated Indians for fiirther perlnissive measures, with the 
growth and change of public opinion. Witness,' for example, 
the -position of the Government towards the Minor Girls Protec- 
tion Bill of the Hon'ble Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. With the growth 
of education and progressive ideals 'in t)ie country, the demand 
of social reformers for permissive legislative measures is bound to 
be more frequent and insistent, and the Government would cer- 
tainly be ill-advised it its dislike towards the aspirations of 
educated India were allowed to come in the way of social reform 
legislation, about the necessity of which the intelligent classes 
of the jjeople themselves are the best judges. There are many 
rules of the Hindu Law in the domain of marriage, inheritance, 
joint family, stridhaii, guardianship, maintenance, etc., which are 
found to be antiquated and unsuitable to the present stage of 
Hindu society, and it is by means of State interference only that 
reforms in this direction can be achieved. The demand must, 
indeed, come from the educated classes, but the Government 
should not adopt an indifferent attitude and bar the way of social 
progress. . Some of the other demands for legislation on social 
reform questions are as follows: — (1) Eree and compulsory ■ 
primary education as preparing, among other things, a ground 
for the promotion and spread of social reform schemes ; {2) 
legislation for the protection of minor girls. A Hindu Marriage 
Act declaring the marriages betwe.eii the different castes and 
sub-castes of Hindus, permissible and legal ; (3) raising the age 
of consent to 14 or, if possible, to 16 years. This^list is not 
exhaustive, but it represents some of the principal and pressing 
problems of the day, andit is hoped that Government wiU boldly 
encourage a policy of social progress and give effect to the 
articulate voice of educated India. 

Government is not really standing apart from tie struggle 
between conservatism and reform in India. As things are, 
\he dead weight of governmental inaction is left to rest 
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in the SQala of conservatism against leform. In practice 
Crovernment can only cease from this negative intervention 
by creating Indian electorates, and leaving their repte-, 
sentatives to agsume the burden' of social reform; and 
this, I suggest, can he done in the most cautious way 
possible. 

, A Nationahst leader asked me how the matter would 
work out under the proposals I am now making. And he 
pointed his. question by suggesting an instance. There are, 
as he told me, a number of endowments left for specific 
purposes connected with temples. But no machinery 
exists for ascertaining whether the funds are actually appUed 
to the purposes intended by the original donor. Under 
these circumstances, I suggested, the reformer would 
inaugurate a movement in favouV of' application by-Jris . 
State Government for powers to deal with the matter. A 
motion would be moved in the Assembly in favour of apply- 
ing for such powers, and there the whole question would be 
publicly ventilated. If and when the motion was carried, 
ministers would then frame, a petition, to the Provincial 
Government in the form' of an enabhng. Bill, defining the 
liniiits within which the Assembly mightv legislate- on the 
siabject. The BUI would come before the Provincial legisla- 
ture, where the subject would again be discussed, and the 
Bill might then be referred to a Committee. The State 
Government would appear before the Committee by counsel. 
So would the trustees of the endowments, and any other 
parties concerned to support or oppose the measure. _ ,Evi- 
• dence would be taken on questions of fact, and,- in the 
process," the whole subject would be elucidated, from top to 
bottom, The Codmittee would thenteport, giving their 
opinion- whether the ^Bill should be passed ; if so, with what 
amendments ; and.;whether the other States of the Province 
should be allowed to adopt its prtwistons. Upon this report 
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-tke Provincial Government would actwithin their discre- 
tion, witlr tie fullest possil4e information before them. 
', The Bill would be negatived; or passed with or with,out - 
: , . ameiidment. But, if passed, the "enabling Act would" define 
with precision the limits withiu which the State Assembly 
could legislate on the subject. It would then be the business 
of the courts- to decide whether any measure passed by the 
Assembly, and any action taken thejreunder by niinisters, 
came within the powers defined by the Act. But the 
enabling Act itself would effect no change in the social 
law. The actual change woTild be effected by subsequent 
legislation passed by the Assembly, a representative body, 
within the limits of the powers provided, by the enabling 
Act. 

Let us now take the more serious case instanced above, 
that of the marriage law. Suppose that a State apphed for 
powers to legislate on the subject, opponents of the measure 
might argue that the law of' marriage was not a provincial 
but a national question, and pught to be reseifved to the 
Indian legislature. They could point with force. to the 
confusion which has arisen in America, by reason of the fact 
that the law of marriage was left,, under the constitution, 
to the States. Counsel in charge of the- enabUng BiU might 
reply that^ under the 'American constitution. Congress is 
forbidden to touch the subject. " It has no overriding power 
' of legislation whereby to har^ionize the marriage laws of the 
forty-eight States. In India it is no,t;propo8ed to deprive the 
central legislature of power to deal with the subject. Such 
powers might therefore well be conceded to the States, so 
'that each might be free to liberalize the law withjn its own 
'^^Ljtttisdiction. Later on, when public opinion had expressed ', 
' itself through the action of various Assemjl^lies, the Central' 
Government would be free to review the situation, and intro- 
duce a, statute harmonizing marriage law for the -whole of 
British India. ' " ' 

L 
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WitH tiiese arguiaen^s before it, the Provindal Govern- 
ment, wMcli is but a branch of the Government of India, 
and under its orders, would be able to decide whether the 
powers sought were such as a State Government could 
properly exercise, or whether ihey ought to be reserved 
. absolutely to thg Indian legislature. 

~Bj the use of this method. State Governments could ^Iso" 
be encouraged to devise and suggegt new sources of revenue 
for themselves. Ministers might think that revenue coidd 
be raised by a stamp on patent- medicines sold within their 
jurisdiction, and submit the, proposal to thfr Assembly. 
That body, having approved of the principle, would 
instruc.t the ministry to apply for enabling powers to 
the Government of the. Province. The ministry would 
then frame an enabling Bill for; submission to that 
Government; which would, of course, be ' fuUy informed 
as to the views of the Government of India.- The 
arguments of, the ministry and- of the interests affected 
would be heaid, and the enabling BiU would eithfer be 
rejected, or passed with or without amendments; But if 
passed, it wotild constitiite a permanent addition to the 
powers of the State. Within those; powers, as defined by. 
the Provincial Act,.the niinist:^ would proceed to frame a 
taxing measure of their own,- which, when passed by the 
Assembly, woidd come into law. If the results, when 
tested by experience, pro ved^ satisfactory, the powers of 
the enabling Act might then be extended to aU the others, 
to' be ^exercised or not, as might be determined by their 
own discretion. , - 

Thus, in the course of years, by the fullest publie inquiry 
and by actual experimenf, the powers, which, a State needs 
'and is capable of exercising, would be worked out. When- 
ever the time arrived for summoning a convention to frame 
a constitution, under which the Government of India would 
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come to be responsible to an ladian Parliament and 
zelectorate, that convention would! have before it ample 
'■inaterials for detennimng wtat powers should finally 
^est in- the State Governments, as distinguished from 
/ those which would have to be reserved to the ^Parliament 
of India. - , 



XVII 

CO-EELATION OF PEOVINCIAL AND STATE 
GOVERNMENTS / . 

The character and working of the new systein proposed 
has now been outlined with sufficient clearness to enable 
us to consider ■wfhat changes should alsg be made in the 
structure of the existing Governments, of the Provinces. 

I take it, as a matter of course, that half the Executive 
Councils would be Indian-. But these Indians, I would 
urge, should be promoted officials. The popular leaders 
will nil be Vanted for the State ministries, and the great 
corps of, Indian officials should; be encouraged by- having 
these posts opened to them. In the terms of theiT appoint- 
ment, I would make it emphatically clear that the Indian 
members of Council hold office on exactly the same tenure 
as their colleagues, and are, like theni, responsible- to the/ 
Secretary of State, Bach Member of Council, mojeover, 
should have an alternate to take his place automatieally in 
c^se of illness or absence. 

The Governor, I suggest, should, if possible, be a man 
who has served a&' Governor of ' a seK-govermng Colony, j 
One of. the greatest difficulties to be faced in the transition 
stage is the abseitee^ of knowledge" which exists amongst all» 
classes in India of the meaning and practice of responsible 
government. It is vital thai the heads of the old Provinces, 
who will largely control the transition, sbould bring such 
experience from outside. Of experience in the techniqiie 
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of Indian government they will find an ample supply on tie 
spot. But something ought also to be done to provide 
members of the Indian Civil Service with the experience 
which their present position denies them. The "Imperial 
Government might with advantage arrange that; in future, 
the Private Secretaries of Colonial Governors should be 
seconded from the junior ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Such men would return to India with ideals other than 
those which their present training provides. - It is not less 
important that in future Colonial GovBrnors should be 
drawn from ihe senior members of the Indian Civil Service. - 
They would thus get an actual experience of the working 
of responsible government, and could then be drafted back 
to act as the^ Chief Commissioners of States in Iiidia, .The 
self-governing Colonies would, I believe, if properly -ap- 
proached on the subject, welcome the chance of, offering 
themselves as a training-ground for. those who are to superin- 
tend the extension to India of the system under which they 
have thrived. The arrangement would help to create a new 
and better understanding between the different parts of 
the Commonweailth. 

In considering the reform of the Legislative Councils 
of the old Provinces, it is well to hold in mind that, under 
the system proposed, they Would be organs of government 
which are vanishing-quantities. The present GoveriimentS 
of the Provinces will continue to exist only as^ trustees of 
residuary powers to be handed over as rapidly as possible 
to the elective Goveniments of the States, or, finally, to the 
Government of India, -when it becomes answerable to an 
Indian electorate. It ^ould exist to maintain order in the' 
period of transition, and whenever the States' are ready to 
assume tha;t basic function, it would vanish. In the mean- 
time it cannot be too clear tjiat,^ in the discharge of its 
temporary functions, the Government of 'the Province is 
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responsible to the Secretary of State, and has all the powers 
necessary for discharging the duties laid, upon it. But in 
doing so it shojild be exposed as strongly, as possible to the 
influence of Indian opinion. In all its executive acts, and 
in any legisla,tioh which it' may find it necessary to pass, it 
shduid be exposed to the, fullest criticisms of an Indian 
Assembly. In order to meet these conditions, the Governor-^ 
in-Council should legislate by ordinance. But the draft 
of every ordinance, and the estimates in draft, should come 
before a Provincial Council composed mainly of delegations- 
from the States, together with some non-offidjal members 

-^^appointed by Governmfent, The official voters would dis- 
appear from the Council altogether. The Go vemHient would 
be represented in debate by the members of the Executive 
-Council and their alternates; Seven or eighfc apoji^i^fl 
are amply sufficient for the conduct of debate.. But iie.. 
officials should not vote. The Council, should be free to 

' discuss and pass any recommendations it chose, whether ■ 

^ on matters of principle or detail. . The final action of Goveni- 
mentj whether in legislation or iu the allocation of pubUc 
funds, would only be taken in the light of such recommenda- 
tions; but the power 'of final decision would rest with the 
Government. - The. enabling Bills of the States, for instance, 
would all come before the Coiuicil ; but Government would- 

. nominate a majority on the Committee to which such Bills 
were referred, leaving the Council' to elect the minority. . 
The Council formed of delegations from the State Assembhes 
would constitute an important link between their Govern^! 
ments and that of thp Province, until it had disappearedg?; 



•i 



' The Treatment of Friction 

Whatever powers are cqnceded' ff'om time to time to 
State Governments, I would stjongly urge that they should 
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be conceded outright, subject to the power of veto on legisla- 
tion, which, in the transition stage, should be exercised by 
the Prov^lcial Government, not by the Chief Commissioner. 
The latter shguld be. protected, as far as possible, from 
occasions for friction with ministers. The Provincial State 
.Governments will be kept within their statutory powers by 
the action of the courts; which would becompetent to decide 
^whether any legislative provision or executive action was 
intra vires. 

Friction there will be under this or any other scheme. 
There is serious friction at present between the Oifidal and 
eleetive members of the Legislative Councils. Under some 
of the sdliemes proposed the friction would be such as Mi^iild 
certainly burst into flames. ~ The scheme proposed, in the- 
Joint Address aims at developing a feeling of responsibility 
in electorates by making ministers and assemblies directly 
answerable to them for definite duties, and that thi$ responsi- 
bility "may be clear, as well as to reduce friction, it is pro- 
posed that the electorates should have separate officers and- 
revenues of their own. But even so the separation will still 
be imperfect. Government is one, and. all its functions, are 
interconnected ; though to say that they cannot be separ- 
ated enough for the purpose of delegation to different 
aut^rities is cbntraryto facts before our eyes. 

Let us take an example which has often been raised in 
the course -of the last few weeks. The Pohce controlled 
by the Provincial Government are convinced that sedition 
is being taraght in a school controlled by the State ministry. 
They ask^tninisterfe to take such ^.ction as is taken at present. 
Ministers refuse, and a deadlock occurs. 

In passing, let us notice tiat exactly the same position 
can arise, if District and Municipal Boards are given, real 
contror over -school^. But leaving that aside,*: jt is not 
difficult to suggest provisions whereby difficulties of this 
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kind can be overcome. It might be provided, for instance, 
that all such matters should be raised in the first instance 
with the ministry, by the department, and not by the 
Govemor-in-Gouncil. If the ministry and department 
cannot agree, then let the case be remitted to a joint session 
of Executive Councillors and Ministers in equal numbers,, 
sitting together as, a board of concihation, under the chair- 
manship of the Govemorj whof-should not vote or take sides 
unless called upon to do so" as umpire. If the joint meeting 
fail to agree to an order, then let an order be made by the 
Goverilor.\The isovereign specific fdr friction is to have 
some machinery for setthng questions. Open questions 
arejipen sores. 



XVIII 

FINANCE AND CONTROL 

As a scheme for deYeloping responsible government, its 
success or failure would, I l)elieve,"largely depend upon 'tb.fi 
plocedure whereby the transfer of fresh powers and revenues 
to the.State Governments is to be effected. To start with, 
the States must have their full share of the revenues, that 
is to say, a share equivalent to what has been spent on th!e 
functions assigned them in past yea,rs, and this share must 
grow with the general growth of the Provincial revenues. 
But the basic facts of Indian finance are, these. . For the 
last «entiiry the British Govemnient has steadily reduced 
the proportion of unearned increment from land due to the 
public treasury. ^ Hence the failure of that Government to 
' break dojm illiteracy in India. Crores and crores of rupees 
are necessary for that purpose, but they can only be raised 
by governments responsible to the people themselves. It is 
in facing that burden of seM-taxation, and by no othe^ 
means, thajb the people of ladia will achieve responsible 
'igevemment. The newspaper Sanjiwani raises its hands in 
horror at the proposal :— " This plan of) leaving to. Pro- 
vincial (State) Governments certain specific powers of taxa- 
tion would make such Governments, unpopular." ^ This is 
perfectly true, stnd many Governnjents will perish in the 
•process, "untir at length the electorates have learned that no 
ministers cian remain responsible to them for discharging 

^ See issue of November 22nd. 
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tlieir orders except in so far as they make tkemselves respon- 
sible to' riiini'sters for discharging the cost. Responsibility- 
is always two-edged. The whole virtue of the system is 
that, it brings, home the elementary lesson, that men can 
only reap as theyJiave sown : arid that way lies the making 
of men. 3!}xe pace- at which India will travertowards the 
final goal will mainly -depend upon how soon this diiffcult -; 
lesson of self -taxation is learned; " , 

Hence the importance of periodic settlements of standing - 
revenues. The States must be given an ample share of- 
revenue at the outset. But if the question of increasing, 
that share is left open from year to year, it is human nature • 
that "ministers should direct all their energies to obtaining ' 
more funds from the Provincial Government, for the 
extension of their services, instead -of facing the unpopular 
expedient of fresh taxation. The energies of the new bodies 
will be spent in a chronic squabble with the old! The only, 
remedy is for Parliament,, or its agent the Secretary of 
State, to settle the matter on the advice of Oominissioners 
reporting direct to itself for a period of years, revising the 
settlement, by the same method at the'entLof that period. 
, It is not fair to leave the onus' on the Government of. India 
and its Provincial Governments. In dividing the revenues 
between themselves and the popular Governments.they can- 
not escape the charge of loading the dice. But if every seven 
years "the settlement is revised by an impartial authority, 
reporting direct to the Secretary of State, Governments of i ;- 
each- type will then know what they have to spend, andeach - 
will realize that fresh taxation must be faced, if it wishes 
to iiicrease its prbgiamme. I say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that neither this nor any other Government in 
India will break down illiteracy which will not face fresh ' 
' taxation. 
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Sanctions. 

The finances of the State Government should be subject 
to audit by an ofi&cer appointed by the Provincial Govern-^^ 
ment, whose reports should be pubhshed. On questions 
of extravagance or of expenditure made without proper 
authority, the auditor would report to the committee of 
pubUc accounts appointed by the Assembly. The auditor 
should have full powers of holding an inquiry, wherever he 
sees traces of corruption. The Provincial- Government 
-might have power, to bring delinquents to trial, in default of 
action taken by the ministry. The auditor would have 
power to disallow expenditure which was ultra vires : but a 
power of remitting a. surcharge should vest in the Provincial 
Gbvernment. 

The -borrowing of money would of course require the 
sanction of the^Provincial Government, but otherwise I 
would urge that all sanctions in detail should be .avoided. 
The'necessity of obtaining sanctions in detail is a. certain 
cause of friction. Let the- new authorities be given a 
perfectly free -hand, within the powers conferred upon them, 
-if only that the responsibility which rests upon them may 
be perfectly plear to their electors . For details, let Go yernr 
ment rely on the influence of the Chief Commissidner with 
his minii^ters. Let the one check be a power of total sus- 
pension, in~Cases where a State Govemment-ias plearly and '' 
absolutely failed in the ' duties . imposed on thfem. If a 
GovemiQent so misuses the powers with which it is charged 
as to produce disorder, the Government, upon which rests 
the final duty of maintaining order, must have a po^er^ 
_ of suspending the delinquent authprity and of acting in its - 
place. vBut in such cases the Chief Commissioner should 
always change places with one in another State. He 
should never be exposed to the oharge'of aiming at personal 
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rule. Summary suspension would of course require the 
sanction of the Government of Lidia, subject to confirma- 
tion by tbe Secretary of State^ and would only take place in 
the event of public disorder due to the action of the State 
Government. 

It should be settled, I suggest, at the outset, tKat, iafter 
seven years' trial of the system, a Commission should be 
appointed by the Secretary of State to examine Its results. 
The Commission should include 'men who had served as 
Governors of self-governing Colonies and of Crown colonies. 
The Commissibnei;s should be asked to examine the record 
of each State, and advise whether iurther powers should be 
transferred to it, and, if so, what those powers should be. 
In the case of any State which had utterly failed in its task, 
it would be-epen to the Commission to advise a, reduction 
of powers, or else total suspension. Responsible govern- 
ment will , progress far rnore quickly if administrations 
^saturated with corruption, or paralysed^ by inertia, are 
suspended, as those of JNsttive States have been under similar , 
circumstances, The old Goviemment would then step in, 
to- purify and rejnyigorate the administration, until condi- 
tions seemed ripe for a further 'essa,y in responsible govern- ; 
ment. But, except in the case of pubHc disorder, suck 
suspension should only take plg,ce on the recommendation 
of such a Commission as that suggested above." 

I believe this power of suspension, if made a reality, will 
do more than anything to accelerate progress tOwaids - 
responsible government,, because it will embolden Pariia- 
ment and Seciretaries of State to insist on a free extension 
of fujther -powers to States which are showing a real capacity 
for self-government. The. most paralysing -influence in- 
India at present is the conscious weakness^" of Government. 
It is taken as an axiom that no forward step can ever he 
retraced. The inevitable result-is that Government shrinks ; 
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from any forward step, or deliberates so long that the step 
is obsolete when taken. . These timid advances, moreover, 
afford too little scope for latitude in the various provinces 
of this diverse country. The reforms suggested are too 
rigid' and too uniform for the multifarious cqnditions. The 
secret -of rapid progress is, wherever a commumty shows 
capacity for progress, to enable it to move forward as quickly 
as it can. To do this Government must make_ experiments, 
and proceed by trial ; but it is useless, to t^lk of experiments, 
iunless you are prepared to retreat where failure is ascer- 
tained, as well as to advance where success is proved. ■ There 
would be more than twenty States in Ijidia. It is greatly 
to be hoped that at the end of seven years a marked addition , 
couldbe made to the powers of many of thfem. No general 
unrest would be caused by suspending an egregious failure 
which was casting discredit on all the rest. And each of 
these Governments would always have fresh prizes before it 
to be gained, until the final reward of complete responsible 
government had bfien reached. The principle of specific 
delegation gives aU the elasticity, which is wanting in the 
various schemes so far 'suggested. 

TheS powers of the States would thus be built. up in twa 
separate ways. Theknowii executive functions of Provincial 
Governments would be scheduled. To begin with, an 
instalment of those powers would be entrusted to" States, and 
every sevenyears the question of transferring further powers 
would be deUberately considered in the light of the record 
achieved by each electoral authority. 

"Side by side with this periodic tralnsfer would go on a 
continuous transfer of new legislative powers, sought, as the 
need might befelt, by the States from the old Provincial 
Governments, acting'as the agents of the Government of 
• India. The limits of those powers would all be defined 
with accuracy in the terms of enabling Acts. From time to 
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time tte Government of India would review these local 
Acts, and generalize their contents into laws applying to all 
the Stales, the general Acts repeaUng and taking the place 
of local Acts. In. this manner Would be gradually built 
up the constitution of a self-governing ■ India, oh the one 
solid foundation of experience. 



XIX 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I desire to, affirm once more tlie conviction 
which underlies- the whole of these detailed suggestions. 
The backward and defective state of education in India 
is a reproach to the British Administration which must be 
wiped out. "An improvement and extension of teaching in 
all its branches is a vital necessity. Biit that of itself will 
not avail to prepare Indians for the task of responsible 
government. On the contrary, it will prove to be a danger 
and positive mischief, ' unless accompanied -by a definite 
instalment of political responsibility. It is in the workshop 
of actual experience alone that' electorates will acquire 
the art of self-government, however highly educated they 
may be. - 

There must, Furge, be a devolution of definite powers on 
electorates. The officers' of Government, must give every 
possible help- and advice to the new authorities, for which- 
those authorities may ask. .They must act as their foster- 
mothers, not as their ste-p-mothers. But if the new authori- 
ties are to learn th,e art of responsible government, they 
must be free from control from above. Not otherwise 
will they learn to feel themselves responsible to the eleotor- 
' ates below. Nor will the electorates themselves learn that 
the remedy: for their sufferings - rests in their own, hands. 
: Suffering there will be, and it is only by suffering, self'- 

infficted and perhaps long endured, that a people will learn 
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the faculty of self-telp, and genuine electorates be brought 
into being. The control to which the District Boards have 
been subject has, in my judgment, almost destroyed the 
benefit of the experiment inaugurated by Lord Ripon. 

I am ploud to think that England has conferred im- 
measurable good on India by creating order and showing 
Indians what orderly government means. 'But this having 
been done, I do not believe the system can now be continued 
as it is, without positive damage to the character of the 
people. The burden of trusteeship must be transferred, 
piece by piece, from the shoulders' of Eiighshihen tp those 
of Jndians in some sort able to bear it. Their strength and 
numbers must be developed. But that can only be done 
by the exercise of actual responsibihty steadily increased, 
as they can bear it. It cannot ^e "done Jby any system 
of school teaching, thou^ such teaching is an essential 
concomitant of the process. 

The goal now set by> the recent announcement - of the 
' Secretary of State will only be reached through trouble. 
Yet troublous as the tifB.es before lis may be, we have at 
last reached that stage of our work in India which is truly 
consonant with our own tradi1;ions. In the past our work 
has been that which other great Empires have accomplished. 
We may well be glad to feel that in our generation has 
begun the work of remodelling the -Government of- India 
on those principles which all free nations Jtiave borrowed 
from England, and which most of them have now combined 
to defend at immeasurable cost. No human work is perfect, 
but the foundations of responsible government ia India 
have been firmly laid by ' our predecessors. Yet finer 
qualities wiU be. needed in raising the walls ; and the task 
is one worthy of this epoch in our history, if only because it: 
•calls for the efiaceinent of ourselves. .'! 
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The principh of .specific devolution is, as I have saM, a very 
dastic one, and can be applied w any number of diff^erent ways. 
As illustrating this point, I append a scheme worked out by one of 
the signatories to the Joint Address,'my friend Mr. Provaah Ghunder 
Mitter, which contains a wealth of information, especially relating 
to Bengal. 

MEMORANDUM BY MR. P. C. MITTER 

Keeping myself within the twelve points agreed upon, I note 
below an outline of the fonn of government I ^oiUd like to .have. 
I should like to mention at the outset that the twelve points 
agreed upon by the signatories were certainly not a scheme of 
reform, but were meant to be mere outlines on the basis of which 
it wasTwIaired that schemes of reforms might be discussed. 

TEBMTORIAIi RbDISTBIBUTIDN. 

This is rrfeired to in Article (2) of the points of agreement. 
I suggest that we should begin by redistributing the provinces 
on a Imguistic basis provided the\ people concerned do not oppose 
such a territorial redistribution. I suggest the fo^owing ^ 
redistribution :— 

(1) The Punjab and Sindh to form one' province for the The Punjab 
reserved -government. For , the transferred Provincial '^^ SincUi. 
State I would prefer to have the Punjab and Sindh as two 
separate States." If, however, the people of Sindh do 

ilot like to be separated from Bombay or do not like to be 
formed into a separate State for transferred powers, I 
would not recommend any redistribution. 

(2) The United Pj-owncesc^From the present adnamiatrative The TTnited 
area of the United Provinces I would exclude the eastern Provinces, 
portion spewing the Bhojpuri language (the language of 

the present western portion of Behar, south ofthe Ganges). . 

;, ; By eastern portion I refer to the districts of Benpes, 

,f- Gorakhpur, Mirzapur, Azamgurh, Ballia and Gazipur. 
l^e population of these districts is about 4 millions. 
It would perhaps be desirable to add a small Hindi-' „ 
speaking area of the Central Provinces to the altered 
IJmted Provinces. The population of the United Pro- 
"vinces as altered will be about 43 millions instead of its 
present population of afcput 46 millions. 
As regards the Provincial State for the United Provinces, for The United 

the reserved powers I "would for the present leave the same g^^"^. 

administrative area unless there be a demand by the people to emment. 

form themselves into one or more Prpyinoial States. If Mr. 

CuTtis's ideas a,bout subdivision into small Provincial States 

really embodies a political truth, then, the people themselves in 
M 161- 
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the course of the next seven years will realize their difficulties, 
and at the time of the next septennial inquiry they themselves 
will ask a subdivision into Provincial States. If on the other 
hand it is attempted to force this political truth upon an un- 
willing people, then the resentment and the bitterness created by 
snch forced subdivision will not give the people cancemed a 
fair chance of reaUzing as to whether Mr. Curtis's suggestion 
embodies a political truth or not, 
Behar. (3) BetOir. — ^As already stated, I would include the six 

eastern districts of the United Provinces and the north' 
eastern portion of the Central Provinces (Hindi -speaking). 
Behar then will be a fairly compact province speaking 
practically the same language. I would exclude Orissa 
from- Behar, and also the district of Manbhooih and the 
subdivisions of Deoghur, Jamtara and Pakaur of the 
district of Sonthal Pergannas on the ground that this 
small area is _praetioally Bengali speaking. The.popula-, 
tion of Behar will then be about 35 miUians. The addition 
of the six rich districts from the United Provinces will, 
it is expected, minimize Behar's financial difficulties., 
Behar State ^ would have the-same area for the Prpyinpial State for Behar 
Ctovem- unless there be a strong demand by the people concerned for 
ment. subdivision into two Provincial States. , ' j '■ 

Bengal. (4) Bengal. — To the present area of Bengal I wouldTidd the 

district of Manbhoom and the subdivisions of Deoghfir/- 
Jamtara and Pakaur of the district .of Sonthal Pergannas." ' 
There is a fairly widespread demand for the. inclusion of 
the district of Sylhet (At present forming part of the 
provipfce of Assam) into the province of Bengal, but on 
- the other hand an objection has been suggested, namely, 
that if Sylhet 'be excluded from Assam, Assam's position 
will be financially unsound, I would leave it to the Com- 
missioiiers when they come out to decide the question of 
inclusion of SyUiet into Bengal.- The population of Bengal_ 
including that of Manbhoom and the small portion of 
Sonthal Pergannas will be about 47 miUions. An objec- 
tion has been suggested that the population is too large.- j 
^ I I would, however, point out that the population of the 

province of Bengal as it was constituted after the first 
paiTtition was_57 milliohs and odd, -and that population 
, consisted of three linguistic areas. Viz. the Bengalee, the 
Ooriya, and the Beharee. Kegard being had to the ■ 
insistent feeling on the question, I would strongly urge the - 
inclusion of this outlying small area within the province 
of Bengal. 
For the Provincial State of Bengal I would have the same area. 
The "observations I have made while discussing the question of 
subdivision of the United Provinces apply to Bengal with much 
greater force. As a Bengalee I can assert with confidence that 
any attempt to subdivide Bengal will raise sucih bitter feelings 
that it will be extremely impolitic even po suggest a subdivision. 
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As' I have already observed, if after s^ven years' administra- 
tion the Bengalees in the outlying districts feel that their 
ai^airs are being neglected, they themselves will ask for a 
subdivision. * 

(5) Madras. — I would exclude the small Ooriya population Madras. 
of about a million and a half in Ganjam from the province 

of Madras and would put all the Obriya-speaking population 
in one Provincial State. Excluding the Ooriyas, Madras 
, has a Tamil-speaking population of about 16^millions in' 

the tract known' as Dravida, a Telugu-speakjng popula- 
tion of about 15 millions in the tract known as Andhra 
and a Malyayali-speaking population of about 3 millions 
in the tract known as Malabar. It also includes a 
Canarese-speaking population in the tract known as „ 
Canara. The Canarese-speaking population, however, is 
divided between the provinces of Madras and Bqmbay. 
'Their total number is about 4 millions. I would like to 
place aU the Canarese-apeEiking population under one 
administrative unit, and I would leav« it to them to decide 
■as to whether they would like to be included in the 
province of Bombay or in the province of Madras. In 
other words, when the Commissioners come out they 
should decide the question after consulting the public 
opinion in Canara, and after eonsidering other pertinent 
questions tha,t niay arise. I do not discuss the total 
population of Madras, as that will obviously depend upon 
the ultHuate decision. 
As regards the Provincial State of Madras, I leave it to the Madras 
people concerned to decide whether they should start with one State Goy- 
Provincial Stafe or more. My own suggestion is to have as few e™™™t. 
changes as possible in the beginning. 

(6) Botnbay. — I would suggest the exclusion of Sindh from Bombay. 
Bombay and the inclusion of the whole of the, Mahratta- 
speaking population of the Central Provinces and Berar. , 

> ' As regards the Canarese-speaking population, I have 

nothing to add to what I have said- in connection with 
that population in Madras. The question of the inclusion 
of the little State of Coorg, which a,djoins south Canary, , 

may perhaps be usefully left to the Commissioners. 
The Mahratta-speaking population of Bombay, including 
Berar and a portion of the Central Provinces, will be about 
13J millions, and the Guzratti-speaking population will 
' be about 3i millions. 
As regards the Provincial State dealing with the transferred Bombg^ 
departments, my inclination is to have the same area for both the °^^^J- 
Governments. , , , ^ ^i /-> • Orissa. 

Oriasa. — ^I would strongly urge that the whole of the Oonya- 
speaking population of 64 millions, including a small tract 
from Madias, should be formed.into a separate Provmeial 
State for the transferred powers. For tiie reserved 
powers the area so formed may be placed either under 
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Madras or Bengal as the Commissioners may deterr^be 
after consulting Ooriya public opinionr 

GoTemment Form Of Govemmient^ReBerved- Powers. — I would suggest 
Bxeoutive that all the above six provinces should be administered by a , 
Oqnndl. Governor brought out from England with an Executive Council 
of 4^—2^ Europeans and 2 Indians, The delegation of oertaii% 
powers to Provincial States will /require a re-arrangement of 
oflfieers. In Bengal, for example, I would suggest -that after 
the delegation of certain powers to the Provincial State of Bengal"* 
the Commissionerships of Divisions may be abolished, and so 
there would be sufficient work for four members of the Executive 
\ Council. I shall discuss the question of redistribution of officers 

later on, as that will obviously require a more detailed cgn- 
,, _ \ sideration. 

i;ii^estiona I would suggest that an Indian member of the Executive , 
about police Council should always be in charge of the Pojiee Department, 
department, j -(vo-uld further suggest that the member in charge of the Police 
Department should have associated with him a Committee of 
three non-official elected members of the Legislative Council. 
■All papers of the department should be available to these members 
and they should be fre,ely consulted on alLtjiiesitions. If there is 
difference between the member in charge and the noli-offioial 
Committee, the matter should be placed before the Governor 
in Council. Further, unless the Governor in Council unanimously 
decides to the contrary it woTild be open to the members of the 
' non-official Committee to raise a debate in the Legislative 
Council, but the ultimate decision will rest with the Executive 
Government. It is well known to the authorities that there is 
a strong feeling amongst a lafge section of .the people about 
Police administratipn. I will not discuss as to whether there is 
justification for this feeling or not, but in my vie\¥rthe existence 
of the feeling is a point which cannot be ignored. The Govern- 
ment has nothing to lose but everything to gdin by..^llowing 
ext^ded popular influenee (I do not suggest for the present ~ 
actual power) over the administration of Police Depaxtment. 
While I do not agfee with those who ask for thejpamediate 
transfer of the Police Department to popular State Govern- 
ment, I strongly feel that extended popular influence will be' 
conducive to the best interests of law and order- and purity of 
administration. 

itinisters of Form Of Government— Transferred Powers.-^^l would suggest, 
state Gfov-_ that responsible Ministers should remain in charge of the trans- ' 
™"''™ ■ f erred powers. So long as the Ministers can command- a majority, 
they should remain in office. There should be thrbe to five 
Ministers according to the size of the Provincial State and to 
the number and importance of the delegation of departments. 
The Miiji^ers should be whole-time men and should be paid 
reasonable salaries. 

Under the Ministers there should be permanent officia;lS to be 
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selected from the permanent Civil Services, Indian and Pro- Permanent 
vincial. The officers so selected will be subordinate to the |??*!|°' 
Ministers and will not be in any way subordinate to the Reserved ermnentl^ 
Government, viz. the Governor in Coxincil. There should be a 
complete bifurcation of the services of the • reserved and the |i 

transferred departments, but I wiU allow under certain conditions 
transfers of officers from the reserved to the transferred depart- 
ment and vice versa. 

Administiation of the Transferred Government by Permanent Local Seu- 
Ofi&cers. — One of the most important departments which it is ^''•~*?^ 
proposed to be' transferred is the department of Local Self- thisdepart- 
Govemment. This department wiU obviously require permanent ment. 
officials (o) to check and audit adcounts, (6) to detect and check 
corruption if any, (c) to supervise with a view to the performance 
of statutory duties by local bodies, and (d) to reporting to the 
Minister in charge any neglect to initiate or to carry out local 
administrative measures in the interests of the health, sanitation 
or safety of the local public. For these and other incidental 
work I would have below the Minister in charge two permanent 
paid officials who will form a Board on the fines of the Local 
Self-Govemment Board in England. Immediately subordinate 
to these officers wiU be a permanent official in charge of an 
administrative division. For this post I should like to have an 
officer of the status and position of a first-class Collector. Sub- 
ordinate to these officers I would have an officer in charge of the 
local bodies of each district. For these posts I should -like to 
have officers of the status Und position of Deputy Collectors of 
10 to 15 years' standing. The staff suggested by me is by no 
means too large. I am famiHar with the conditions of my 
province of Bengal, and I desire to justify the staff proposed by 
taking Sengid as. an illustration. Rural Bengal consists of about 
67 thousand square miles, and as the whole of that area has to 
be mapped out into Village Union Committees, I expect the total 
number of such Committees will be something between 7 thousand 
to 10 thousand. Besides the 25 District Boards a fairly large 
number of Sub-district Boards Or Circle Boards will have to be 
created. Besides all these there are a large i^iumber of MufEassil 
municipalities. Regard being had to the volume of work apper- 
taining to such a large number of local bodies, the staff proposed 
by me is by no means too large. 

As regards other departments that may bg. transferred, e* g. Depart- 
departments like Agriculture, Forest, Co-operative Credit, and JJm lS' 
Eoonoriiic Development of Provinces, Education, Sanitation, seU-Govern- 
Excise, etc., ' they have already got their separate permanent ment. 
staff and there will be no difficulty in transferring such staff 
bodily to the transferred department. . " 

Administration of the Reserved Government by Permanent Abolition of 
OfHcialg.— Her§_ again I would draw my illustratiqns from the ;X^™' 
province of Bengal. As I have already stated, I would abolish Eiyisions. 
the Commissionerships of Divisions. I would also suggest th,e 
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separation of judicial and executive functions'. At tlie present 
moment Local Self-Govemment and the large amount of work 
relating to the subordinate magistracy occupy much of the 
attention of the Commissionerships of Divisions. Under my 
scheme, on account of the separation of the judicial and executive 
functions and of the transfer of Local Self-Govemment to Pro- 
vincial State Government, it will be unnecessary to have a super- 
vising officer of the type of a Commissioner of a Division specially 
as I have proposed 4 members of the Executive Council. 
Ftother, the abolitibn of the Commissionerships of Divisions 
will tend towards decentralization, and many questions will 
perhaps be decided far more expeditiously and satisfactorily if 
the District Officers are allowed to correspond and take their - 
orders direct from the Provincial Government without the 
intervention Of Conunissioners of divisions. 

I shall now take up the question of district administration. 
If the District Officer be relieved of his magisterial duties and his 
duties relating to Local Self-Gpvernmeilt, his main duties will 
be his work as a Collector and his -wrork as the head of the Police. 
After a District Officer is relieved of' the duties mentioned, it 
will pprhaps be not necessary to subdivide some of the districts 
in bengal as have been proposed. This will mean a considerable 
Saving to Bengal, and perhaps there are questions of subdivisions 
of districts in other provinces ap well. In the next place; after 
the District Officer is relieved from the work of these two im- 
portant departments it will, I hope, be possible for him to pay 
greater attention to the work of the supervision of hiS Police 
subordinates. This, I believe, will tend to the improvement of 
Police administration. Further, in small districts the District 
Officer will, I , hope, be, able to manage only ' with a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, and the nijmber of posts of the District 
Superintendents of Police may in future /be reduced.^ 

ITudicial Administration of the. District.— Instead of there 
being two services of Deputy Magistrates and Munsiffs there- 
may be one service of officers who will admuiister both civil and 
criminal justice with the District Judge as the head of the 
judiciary in the' district. I have dealt with this question of a 
separate judicial service in my book on the Separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions, and I have shown in that book by 
detailed calculations that ,a separate judicial service wiU ensure 
both economy and efficiency. 

Depaitments to be Transfen/ed to the Provincial State Govern- 
ment. — The condition' of different parts of India not being the 
same, the departments to pe transferred need not be the same. 
In' a province like- Bengal (and I take- Bengal only as a type) 
I would suggest that all departments save and except (1) Land 
Revenue, (2) Stamps, (3) Oivil and Criminal Justice, (4) Prisons, 
(5) Ports and Pilotage, and (6) Police, should be transferred; 
that is to say, the following departments will be transferred :' 
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(1) Local Self-Government, (2) Education (all Wanches including 
higher, secondary and prinaary), (3) Registration, (4) Agriculture, 
(5) Co-operative Credit and Economic Development of the 
Province, (6) Forest, (7) Irrigation,. (8) Sanitation, (9) Medical, 
and (10) Excise. The work of the Finance and the P. W. Depart- 
ments win have to be apportion^ between the reseryed and the 
transferred departments. I shall illustrate what I Inean. If a 
Police-station or a Court House has to be buUt, such building 
will have to be erected by a P.W.D., appertaining to the Reserved 
Government. If, on the other hand, a registration office or a 
dispensary has. to b^ constructed, "such building will have to be 
constructed by a P.W.D. appertaining to the Transferred Govern- 
ment. This will mean in practice that a number of oJSqers of 
the P.W.D. wUl have to be placed under the Reserved Govern- 
ment and a number under the Transferred Government. The 
same arrangement will obviously be necessary with regard to the 
Finance Department. 

The principle underljfing the suggested arrangement about the On what 
transfer of the departrhents is that to start with departments^™":^'? 
on which the safety of the State depends should be reserved, but partmente 
subject to extended .popular i|ifluenoe (tod not power). The be trans- 
departments mainly concerned with the building up of the people ferred or 
should be immediately transferred. Although I believe that in "™"* • 
most Indian Provinces an intelligent electorate and also men fit 
to administer all proyincial departments may be found, yet it is ■ 
equally a fact that no opportunities have yet been given to the 
electorate or to the administrator. It is possible therefore that 
through inexperience there may be some mistake or some error 
of judgment in the beginning. If departments concerned with 
the safety of the State are entrusted at the beginning and if 
mistakes are committed either by the electorate or by the 
assembly ox by the ministers, then not only will the State suffer, 
but the enemies of progress will take full advantage of such 
mistakes, and it is likely that our ultipiate progress will be 
retarded rather than furthered by such enthusiastic attempt 
to take over the whole administration of the provipoe. On the 
other hand, if my suggestion about the transfer of the depart- 
ments be accepted even if mistakes are made, such mistakes will 
only affect the Indian interests mainly, i and non-Ipdians and 
enemies to the progress of India on democratic lines will have 
less legitimate grievance against the responsible Government.. 
~ Furtheunpre, the most important point is to create and develop 
a wide electorate. Once a wide and intelligent electorate is 
formed, programs is bound to eome. . Then again, I, should like , 
to point out that I have suggested many important safeguards 
about the most important 'of the reserved departments, viz. 
the Police Department — I mean the safeguards about the 
administration by an Indian member and other points already 
mentioned. The transfer of the departments already men- 
tioned is the maximum I desire for the pfeseiit for provinces 
Uke Bengal. Obviously for small and backward provinces the^ 
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transfer of functions should be less. Take the case of a poor 
and backward State like the suggested Provincial State of 
Orissa. In that Provincial State, for example, I would suggest 
a transfer of the departnients of Locfil Self -Government (including 
Roads and Bridges, Dispensaries, Sanitation, Primary Education 
and other functions usually administered by District Boards 
and Muffassil municipalities). The great problem in such a 
State would be to develop a proper electorate. Regard being 
had to the comparative dearth of men and money and the 
probable backwardness of the possible electorate, it will not do 
to transfer as many departments as may He suitable for Bombay 
or> Bengal. There niay be other Provincial States in an inter- 
mediate state of progress. So the best cpurse would be to 
prescribe in the amendment of the Statute a maximum and 
^^ minimum of the departments to be transferred, leaving to the 
.ftlCommissioner^ when they come out to settle details after full 
inquiry and after taking evidence of the people concerned ai^ 
of the Public generally. ' ^ 

Scheduled Districts. — I yrould suggest that all the scheduled 
districts should be administered' by the Reserved Departments 

Revenue and its Division between the Reserved and Tians- 
' fei^ed Powers. — ^Thie is no doubt one of the most, important and 
difficult of questions. I venture to think, however, that the 
solution is not as difficult as it seems to be. The chief appre- 
hcAsions are — (a) tjiat there would be cpnstant friction between 
the Reserved and the Transferred Departments, (6) that it 
■would be asserted that the Reserved Government would unfairly 
"keep more revenue in its control, aiid would attempt to starve 
the transferred departments, (c) that such apprehended attempt 
would cause great discontent in the public mind, {d) that it 
would be difficult to formulate a machinery for equitable adjust- 
ment, and (e) that .it would be difficult for the Responsible 
Govemmen't to raise revenue for the improved administration • 
of the departments transferred without causing great discontent. 
I propose to meet the points raised. In the first place I would 
like to observe that it is proposed in the outlines agreed that the 
division of the revenue woiild be made by the Commissioners. 
So, to start with, we have an independent tribunal. I admit 
that the task of the Commissioners may be a difficult one. I 
suggest that some time before the Commissioners take up the 
question of the allotment of revenue the Government should 
appoint a Committee of six — three officials and three non-' 
official elected members of the Legislative Council — to report 
on an equitable division of the revenues of the Province. The' 
points -of reference; should include-— - 

(a) The total net revenue with a detailed ^tatenient of the 

net revenue of each of the revenue heads ,(-i. e. heads 

in which the income exceeds the expenditure). 

(6) The total net expenditure with a detailed statement of 

the net expenditure of each of the expenditure heads 
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(i. e. heads in which the expenditure excee'ds the 
income). 

(c) The growth of. revenue and of expenditure of each of 

these heads. 

(d) The legitimate recpiirements of growth of expenditure 

of the depaitments reserved by the old Government 
with direction to report specially on any excessive 
growth of expenditure of any department due to 
abnormal conditions and the likelihood of such ex- 
penditure diminishing or remaining stationary, or 
growing still more. (As for example, in Bengal the 
expenditure on the department of Police has grown 
by about 60 per cent, during the last few years on 
account of abnormal conditions. The Committee 
may state their views as to whether (Jiis expenditure- 
is likely to grow more, or remain stationary, or 
.diminish.) 

(e) The legitimate requirements of growth of expenditvxre 

of the transferred departments with directions to 
report specially about departments like Education, 
Sanitation, Local Self-Government, Co-operative 
Credit, Ajgrioulture and Fishery, that is to say, 
departments concerned with the moral and material 
progress of the people and the province. 
(/) The contribution to the Government of India in the 
past, and what contribution would be necessary in 
tKe future. 

The non-official members should be allowed to select a financial 
expert, and a stafE under such expert, to examine all detailed 
papers. They Should be allowed to select, with the approval 
of the-ijovemmfent, an officer or a retired officer of the financial 
department of tlie type of say Mr. Bhupendra Nath Mitter, 
C.I.E., or Mr. Kristolal Dutt. The report, together with the 
note of the expert, should be placed before the Commissioners, 
who should ultimately decide after taking any further evidence 
or making any further inquiries that they may think fit. It 
should, be laid down in the statute that a percentage (to be fixed 
by the Commissioners) of the net revenue of the :^erved depart- 
ments (including the growing revenue) should be made over to 
the transferred departments. It should also be laid down that 
out of the growing revenue an additional percentage (to he' fixed 
by ^he Commissioners) should be made over to the transferred 
departments. "The reason for this, last suggestion is that an 
examination of the finances will show that it will be possible to 
allocate an -a/dditional percentage to the departments dealing 
with the moral and material development of the people and the 
province. Further, if some additional percentage can be handed 
oyer, it will go a long way towards conciliating public opinion. 
Nor will this additional percentage jeopardize the financial 
necessities of the reserved departments. , I would suggest a 
fttrther safeguard in order to conciliate public opinion, namely 
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that at the end of say every two years the reserved departments 
will hand over to the transferred departments 75 per cent, of 
their surplus, keeping only 25 per cent, for tjieir own future use. 
In order that tliis provision may be an effective one, I wotild 
suggest the appointment of one or two Indian financial experts 
(of the type of ofScers already mentioned) to scrutinize the ■ 
accounts of the reserved departments. These two officers (or ^ 
One as the case may be) should be appointed by the non-otfcial ' 
ministers with the approval of the Governor. They will have , 
access =to all papers and will report to the non-official ministers 
fTom time to time. The non-official ministers will have liberty 
to bring all cases of' excessive expenditure to the notice of the 
Governor-in-Co\moil, " and will also have the right to raise a 
debate in the Legislative Council. The decision of the Legislative 
Council, however, will.be treated merely as a recommendation, 
and the sole object of providing for such debate is to ventilate 
any particular question of expenditure before the public and to 
appeal to public opinion. The expenses of the reserved depart- 
ments are more or less fixed' — at any rate they ought to be so. 
I shall proceed to illustrate my Scheme with reffcrenbe to' some 
important heads of the Bengal Administration. ^For facility of 
reference the figures are set forth in' Appendix A. It will appear 
from these papers that the total inedme of the reserved depart- 
ments is Rs. 5,53,82,013 (five cirores fifty-three lakhs and odd), 
and the total exjpenditure of the' main reserved departments is 
Rs. 2,42,02,121 (two erores forty-three la^hs and odd). . If we 
deduct from this the net imperial contribution of Rs. 2,06,26,341 
(two erores six lakh'sand odd) there renaains a ialanee of one 
crore five lakhs and odd. A calculation will show that about 
63 per cent, represents the total expenses of the reserved depart- 
ments and the imperial contribution, and .about 37 per cent, 
represeiits the' balance. The Commissioners may therefore 
safely say that 35 per cent, of the consolidated revenue should 
be handed over to the Provincial State Government of Bengal. 
Further, if we examine the figures about the giowth of revenue, 
and expenditure of the reserved departments we find that the 
growth of revenue irrfour years amounted to 53 lakhs 80 thousand 
and odd, and the growth of expenditure anjounted to 32 lakhs 
76 thousand and odd. This leaves a margin of 21 lakhs and odd 
. in 4 years. An additional percentage (say' 50) out of this margin 
of net growth may also be handed over to the transferred depart- 
ments. The net result therefore would be that the reserved 
departments will not only have income Sufficient to pay their 
expenses, but a margin of several lakhs from each year's revenue, 
and a further margin out of the differenSe jDotween growth of 
revenue alid growth of expenditure. The reserved departments 
therefore can have •nothikg to com/plain of: The transferred depoH- 
ments aha can ha/ve no legitimate grievance because I have suggested, 
that the ultimate residue should go over to them. 'I have also. 
suggesteA cm independent tribunal and a scrutmy both he fore the 
matter goes up to the tribunal and also after. I believe,! have 
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answered points (o) to (d) of ihe difficulties set out above. I 
should like now to consider point (e), and I propose to show, 
taking Bengal as my type, that there are possibilities of meeting 
additional expenses if the Responsible Government choose to 
incur such expenses for » development of ■ the province. The 
important spending departments of the Besponsible Government 
wiU be (a) Local Self-Government, and (6) Education. I take ' 
up first Local Self-Government ■which has two important branches, 
viz. the District Boards and the Mofussil Municipalities. The 
•total revenue of the District Boards from local rates, tolls and 
ferries is about 65 lakhs,' and the total revenue of the mbfussil 
municipalities (excluding the small contribution from Govern- 
ment) amounts to about 54 lakhs. If the Responsible Govern- 
ment desire to spend 25 per cent, more on improvements they 
will. have to spend about 29 J lakhs more on the head of Local 
Self -Government. 

I now take up the question of expenditure on Education and 
note some of the principal items: — - 



Calcutta University 
Direction 
Inspection 

Government Colleges (general) 
jfieeondary High Schools 
Grants-in-aid ' . . 



.1,15,000 
1,64,393 
9,33,936 
9,53,535 
5,96,721 

1 29,45,916 



About 48 lakhs 



(This is the gross and not^he'iret expenditaie I have' not included hew, for 
example, the receipt from fees, etc., of the schools and colleges.) 

If a 25 per cent, increased expefiditure be estimated the 
amount necessary will be 12 lakhs. 

I next take up the question of the expenses for introducing 
compulsory primary education. Compulsory primary education 
may be introduced into^ 

(i) the whole of the province, as also-' 

(ii) into such towns and villages where the population is 
more than 1000. 

My calculations have been based on the present scale of 
expenditure and are for male children only. Further, I have 
taken into account only such areas Vhere a literacy of 33 per cent, 
already exists. 

The additional amount necessary for the whole of the province 
wiUbe about 50 lakhs, and that for towns and villages with a 
population of mote than 1000, will be about 9 lakhs. Assuming 
that the whole of this additional expfendituie will fall upon the 
Provincial State Governments, the increase on this head will be 
50 lakhs or 9 lakhs as the case may be. 

I think, to start with, we should introduce compulsory primary 
education into towns and villages where the population is more 
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than 1000. The total expense on this ,head therefore will be 
9 lakhs. .^ 

From ihe above it will appear that the total additional expense 
on the basis of 25 per cent, increase in expenditure for Local 
Self-Govemment and Education~will be about 50 lakhs. 

How this Additional Expenditure can be Met. — ^I now propose 
to consider how this additional expenditure can be met. The 
suggestions contained in the following lines are mere indications 
of the possibilities of the situation and not out and dried schemes, 
which would obviously require further consideration. I would 
divide my suggestions into two heads^- 

(a) possibilities of increase of taxation, and 

(6)- possibilities of increase of income by development of 



resources. 



Head of income. 
Sale of stamps . . 



Head (A) 

Present income. 
'62,96,051 



Sale of court-fee stamps 1,54,15,890 



3. Sale of demy paper 



Excise 



Suggested increase. 
3,14,000- 

(inoreaae oJ 5 % suggested). 
7,70,000 
(increase ol 5%), 
and 2,00,000— about 
(increase of court-fee stamps 
from 1 anna^to 1^ annas in' 
petitions and petty litiga- 
tion, and from 8 annas to 10 
annas in important litiga- 
tion). 

3,22,885 
(It is ei^i^pb! tliat three 
papers should \ be sold for 
2 pice inst^djof 1 pice.) 

7,57,000 
(5 % increase suggested). 

1,81,286 
(10 % increase suggested.) 

Total — over 25 lakhs. 

Growing Heads of Revenue.- — Most of the heads of revenue are 
growing. I note below two heads amongst many : — 

1. I find in the report of. 1915-16 (p." 16), that the^urrent- 
deniand for cesses increased by 2,13,488 over that of the 
previous year, and in the report of 1914-15 that theindreaae 
was 1,89,607. I may take it that the average increase 
is about 2 lakhs. 

2. Waste land is a growing source of revenue. Waste 
lands let out under capitalists' settlement rules would yield 
an increase of about 1,50,000 (one lakh and a half) in two 
districts only. The figures as to waste lands settled to 
ryots are not available to me. This must yield a consider^ 
able increase, perhaps not less than 8, lakhs. Almost every 
head of revenue is a growing one. 



Registration 



3,22,886 

1,51,40,074 ' 
18,12,868 
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Additional Ceases that may he Stiggeated. — A malaria cess of 
1 pice in the rupee may be suggested. The assessment may be 
made in the same *ay as Road and P.W. Cesses are assessed. 
The total gross rental on which these cesses are assessed is 
12 crores and 7 lakhs. 

A cess of 1 pice to the rupee will yield 18 lakhs and 80 thousand 
rupees. This sum may be made over to the District Boards who 
are at present entrusted with measures relating to sanitation. 
I think this cess will he the least unpopular of all cesses. I 
desire to point out that most of the increase suggested by me is 
by indirect taxation. A young democracy should be very 
cautious about direct taxation. The oidy direct taxation I have 
suggested is the small figure of 1 pice per rupee for malaria. 
This tax will benefit the tax-payers immehsely. 

The sum total of the increase suggested above comes up to 
Bs. 47 lakhs and 30 thousand. It very nearly approaches th^ 
total of 51 lakhs. The difference of 3 lakhs and 70 thousand 
will, I beUeve, be met from the other sources of Rowing revenue 
and the growth of the income f rOm the settlement of waste lands. 

Devdopment of Resources. — I will now discuss the question of 
the pofesibihties of the increase of income by- development of 
material resources. The material resources of the province can 
be very materially increased by judicious administration, and I 
note only a few of various possibilities. 

Salt — 

The-total consumption of Bengal is — 70,76,593 maunda. 
The average price is — Rs^ 3-6-2 per maund. , 

(The figures are taken from the report, of the Salt Department.) 

Imports into Bengal—^ 
, Great Britain .. .. 24 lakhs maunds 

,<;negleoting thousands). 
Portsaid . . . . . . 24 lakhs maunds (nearly) 

.... -gpjj^j^ _ _ 15 lakhs „ •„ 

Massowa . . . . • . 10 lakhs „ „ 

At present the difficulty in obtaining tonnage is well known. 
Although the difiioulty ^jpill be less after the war, yet for years 
some difficulty will continue. Further, trade in more valuable 
articles but of less bulk will be more attractive. My suggestion, 
is that at any rate the approximate amount of 50 lakhs of 
maunds imported from coimtries other than Great Britain should 
be attempted to be manufactured locally. This will mean 
saving in expenses in tonnage and wiU gi*e employment to a 
large number of people uneducated and educated. The average 
saving to the Government will be, I understand, at least one 
rupee per maund. The total income will be 50 lakhs if non- 
British saltbe dispensed with, and will be 70 lakhs if British salt 
be also dispensed with. The employment to a large number of 
people will mean greater trade to Great Britain and income to 
Government in tariff duties and income tax. 
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Cinchona.-'— At present less than J a" square mile is xinder 
cinchona cultivation, and cinchona yields over 50 lakhs annually 
to Government. The area of the Darjeeling Sadar Sub-division 
is 726 square miles. I understand over 50 square rniles are fit 
for cinchona cultivation. If cinchona cultivation be extended ■ 
to about 10 square miles gradually, it will yield about 1 orore 
of rupees and will be of incalculable benefit to the malaria- 
stricken; population of Bengal. 

Forests. — The forests area of Bengal is 10,612 square mUesT 

■r, J J, , A ont The total gj-oss revenue from 

Reserved forest ... 4,871 ^^^^^^^ j^ it^go.ooo. The gross 

±-rotectea ao. . . i,y xi inooine per acre is about i?t rupee 

Unclassed do. • . 4,030 or about 1 pice to the acre! The 

inn? price of pure milk-is 4 seers or less 

'.? - per rupee {a.bout double the r^ite 

sq. mues. prevailing in England), and/ of 

ghee is abdut 80 rupees to the maund. It is possible to develop 

the income of the forests (without any risk of defprestation) by 

providing large grazing grounds to reliable' concerns.- It should 

not be difficult to set, apart in various plots 2 to 3 thousand 

square miles suitable for gl'azing purposes and developing forest 

resources. The income on this head alone would in course of 

time rise very considerably. 

Medicinal plants and materials for manufacture of paper may 
under suitable administrative methods increase the income of 
the forests very materially. 

I hope I' have discussed the question sQfficiently to satisfy / 
'prima facie that the financial question will not stand in the way. 

Electorates.-^^ desire to take up the question of Electorate 
next. The following figures relating to the Province of Bengal" __ 
are interesting and helpful : — ' 

Total population .. , .. 45- millions (about) 
Exclude females ^ . . . 22 „ „ 



23 millions (about) 
Exclude those und^r 21 . . 11 



J 



BemSining male population . > 

abcive 21 years . . . . 12 milUons 

Total male literates ..^ .. .. 2,401,716 

Do. in EngUsh . . . . . . 319,904 

Ordinary cultivators (males) . . 8,190,142 

I wUl now quote certain figures showing the number of 
paying estates and' tenures. 

Total number of reveniie-paying estates 

paying cess . . . . . . . . 102,272 

Total revenue-free' : 30,378 

Do. reiit-free 38,578 

Do. tenures assessed with cesses . . 2,393,124 



Total . . ._. 2,564,352 
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Keeping in view the above figure^ I would suggest direct 
voting on the following lines for the Prpvince of Bengal : — 

^~ (a) All persons paying a rent or revenue of Rs. 100 or cesses 
of Rs. 6-4 whether literate or illiterate. 

(6) All persons paying a revenue or rent of Rs. 16 or a oes» 
of Re. 1 who can read and write vernacular or English 
with facility. - 

(c) All persons paying. an income tax on an assessment of- 
Rs. 2000.. 

{d) All persons paying tax to a municipality- on an assess- 
ment of Rs. 250 per aiinum. 

(e) Dp. on Rs. 50, per annum who can read and write a 
vernacular or English with facility. - 

(/) AH literates in Enghsh who pay any rent, cess, or tax 
or who own any property valued at not less than 
Rs. 500. ^ - 

If the qualifiogLtion be fixed on the above lines I expect t^t ' 
out of 2,564,352 cess-paying estates or tenures a comparatively 
small, number wiU go out on the ground of illiteracy. These 
men are mostly middle-men and well-to-do ryots. Literacy 
prevails largely amongst these people. If I allow a deduction of 
10 per cent, oh the ground of literacy and-a deduction of 30 per 
cent, on the ground of low property qualification, I believe I 
shall be allowing an ample allows^nee. The total number will be 
1,025,740 (little over a million). Many of these persons are 
middle-men, as a,lso actual cultivators. Many of these persons 
are prosperous ryots. As regards 8,190,142 classed as actual 
cultivators, my estimate is tiiat the actual number of -voters 
will vary from 5 to 10 per cent, of the total, i. e. from 40 thousand 
to 80 thousand. In other words, the total number will be 
1,025;7'40 -I- 40 thousand = 1 miUibn 65 th9usand, or 1,025,740 
+ 80 thousa,nd = 2 itoillions 5 thousand. Besides the abdve 
there will be some incbme tax-payers or municipal ta?c-payers. 
I suppose we may expect about 1 million and 7& thousand voters 
out of a total male population of about 12 millions. The possi- 
bilities are far more satisfactory than the state of the Electorate 
in Englaiid long aftei; the Reform Act. 

LecfisJaPive Council. — I would leave the settlement of details 
to the Commissioners who wojold decide after considering various 
intprests. I would like, howevet, to indicate the main outlines 
of the strength, power and functions of the Legislajtive Council. 
1 suggest a total strength of about 125 to coHsist only of non- 
official- elected members. The Coi^poil should have power to 
legislate, to tax and to pass the budget of the Responsible State 
Gevemment. I would also give all powers which a Responsible 
Government usually possesses, but such powers should be within 
the limits of the departmShts handed over to the Resporisible 
State 'GoVdfcment. ' 

A Second Chamber. — A Second Chamber, if constituted on 
rightf lines, would be a very useful brake, and I should like to have 
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a Second Chamber for' i^e Responsible State Government. In 
the Second Chamber I should like to have a eombiiiation of men 
of inteUeot and of sober views, and men of outstanding position 
in the province, as also of men with large stakes in the country. 
- 1 would suggest a body of the f olloVing type : — 

(a) To be elected from the Universities . . . . . . 4 

(No one to be eligible for this seat who has not 
served on the Senate for -less than 10 years and is 
below 40 years in age). 

(b) Non^-official EuropeiEins paying an income-tax of 

not less than 12,000 a year. . .. .. .. 6 

(c) Non-oflSoial Indians paying an income tax of not 

less than 18,000 «r-year . ^ . . . . . . 4 

(d) Zemindars (same property qualification, as in - the 

present Imperial Council election) .'. . . 5 

(e) By the Legislative Council . -' . . . . . . 6 

(/) An ex-Meinbers of Executive Council who have 

permanent residence in the province. 

(g\ All persons who served as Ministers of the Pro- 
vincial, State Government for not less than 5 years. 

(A) AU perlnanent ex-Judges of the High Court who are 
also permanent residents of the province. 

All legislations and 'resolutions of the Legislative tJouncil will 
have to be passed by the Upper Hoxise. , But a resolution or a 
legislation which has been thriee presented bef<3re the Upper 
House at an interval of 6 months each, will automatically become 
binding without any further reference to the Upper House. 
The budget will be presented before the Upper House as a 
Financial Statement. All qilestions of taxation affecting interests 
of minorities or of special -classes will have to be passed by the 
Upper House. " / 

APPENDIX A 

Total Actitaii Revenue of the Main Heads of Revenue 

Land Revenue 2,9i8,96,600 

Deduct expenditure " including' 
charges of District Administra- 
tion, Land Revenue collections, 
management of Government es- 
tates, Survey Settlement and 

Land Record . . ^ . . . 36,76,687 

(Reserved Department) 2,62,19,913 

Stamps . . . . ' . . . . 2,24,37,340 

Deduct expenditure . .' . . 5,82,710 

(Reserved Department) ' 2,18,54,630 

Excise .. .. -. 1,51,40,074 • 

Deduct expenditure . . . . 7,28,506, 

' (Transferred Departnient) : — - 1,44,11,568 
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Pro'vincial Rates , . . . . . . ." . . 2,33,854 

(Reserved department) . 

InooirieTax .. ■ .. .. .. '|72,26,6U 

Deduct expenditure - . . . . 1,52,964 

(Reserved Department) , 70,7'3,647 

Forest •• •• • 11,45,610 

Deduct expenditure .. .. 5,93,635 

(Transferred Department) — ■^— 5,51,975 

lleglstratiou ... .. * .. .. ,18,12,868 

' Deduct expenditure .. .. 11,27,328 

(Transferred Department) -'- ,'. 6,85,540 

Total actual revenue of the main revenue- 
yielding Departments ... .. .. .. 7,10,31,126 



Total of Reserved Departments . . . . 5,53,82,013 

Total of Transferred Departments . . 1,57^49,113 



7,10,31,126 



. -Total AotuaIi Expenditure of the Main Heads op 
Expenditure op the Reserved Departments 

XSfineral Adminisferation . . . . . . . . 23,88,887 

Courts of Law .'. .; .. 1,03,11,110 

Deduct income, . . ' . . 8,48,999. 



Jails . . .N . . . . . ■ . ■ ■ .. 25,®6,667 

Deduct income . . . . . . 9,09,149 



Police 1,09,03,783 

Deduct income . . . . . . 1,96,866 



Ports ^nd Pilotage .. .. .. 1 3,73,063 

Deduct income ... . . . . 13,49,562 



94,62,111 

15,97,518 

1,07,Q'6,9^17 

35,501 

PbUtical .. .. 23,187 

•Total actual expenditure of the main heads of 

expenditure of the Reserved Departments . . 2,42,02;121 

Imperial Share 

Land Revenue 1*16,43,984 

-Stamps 1,12,18,670 

Income Tax , ■■ ■■ '■■ 36,13,306 

^ . 2,64,75,'960 

■ Deduct net transfer from Imperial to Provincial 58,49,e|i9 

, ' i-J 

2,06,26,341 
Net income from the following main Departments, -^-, 
viz. Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Provincial 
- Rates, Forest, and Registration .. .. 7,10,31,126 

.' N - ' ■ * " ' 
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Net expenditure on the following Departments, 
viz. General Administration^ Courts of Law, 
Jails, Police, Ports and Pilotage, and Political 2,42,02,121 



4,68,29,005 
Deduct present contribution to Imperial Govern- 
ment 2,06,26,341 



Net income available for the remaining Departments 2,62,02,664 



Soke Figjjees Relating to Growth of Rbventte ^ 

NA income. 
T J r. ,T>. J^ /1915-16 . . 2,98,96,600 

Land Revenue ( Reserved ) i igisj-lS 2 79 87 156 i 



„ ■ ■ „ •■> / 1915-16 ..\2,24,37,340' 

Stamps (Reserved) . . \ i9i2_]-3 . . 2,07,43,853 



■c ■ ,T, , .V /1915-16- .. .1,51,40,074 

Excise (Transferred) . . |i9i2_i3 . ,: 1,37,59,045- 



■^^ 19,09,445 

•16,93,487 

13,-81,029 

- ' - ' - '- 1,02,513 

(The figures of 1912-13 have-not 
been taken because of the making 
over.of 29 lakhs and odd to -the Dis- 
trict Boards in November 1913.) 
T rr. ,o J, /1915t16 . . 72,26,611 

Income Tax (Reserved) ■ • "( 1912I13 .. 55;5i;652 

■ — ^ 16,74,959 

T, • , ^- ,m r J^ jri915-16 .. 20,36,068 
Registration (Transferred) 1 1912-13 18 23 161 



-D ■ • 1 T> * WD jn/19I5-16 •• 2,3S,853 

Proymcial Rates (Reservea),i 1913- 5^4. 1 31 340 



2,12,907 



Total growth of Reserved De- 63,80i4D4 , 
partments 
Do. Transferred 15,93,936 

Departments — '. ■ — ^- 

69,74,340 - 69,74,340 

Average for each year .. ..:•.. ,-. . 17,43,585 
Net decrease in Forest .. 1912-13 . . 16,00,601 
Revenue (Transferred) .. 1915-16 .. 11,45,610 

■ ^ - r _ .- '-'':- J '' 4,54,991 



65,19,349 

Average for each year . . . , . . . . 16,29,837 
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Some Figures Relating to the Growth of Expenditure 

' _, Net increase of 

ex 
„ ,. ,T figiS-ie .. 1,03,11,110 

Courts of Law .. .. |i9i2_i3 ..• 96,39,400 

. • 6,71,710 

- ., /1915-16 .. 17,75,645 

••""^ ■ \1912-13 .. 10,17,401 

— — ■ 3,58,244 

_ ,. • /1915-16 .. 1,09,03,783 
^SJice \1912-13 ■ . 83,99,859 

25,03,924 

35,33,878 
Deduct saving in expenditure in general administra- 
tion . . .. .. ... .^ .. • .. 1,57,825 



Net growth ' .. 32,76,053 

Average for eEush year . . . . . . . . 8,83,469 

Deduct saving in expenditure in general adpiinistra- ' 

,tion .. .. .. .. ,.. .. ■■' 39,456 

Netincreaee ."*. .» .. •• •• •• 8,44,013 

Net incrciase in expenditure , without taking into 

account Police ,. .. .... .. ,10,29,954 

Average for each year . . ^. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 2,57,488 

Deduct saving in expebditure in general administra- 
tion i, .... .. .. .. .. 39,456 

Net increase excluding Police' .. .. .. .. 2,18,032 

Some Figures Relating to JSavino in Expenditure 

Net saving. 

r, , *j ■ • .. 4.. f 1912-13 .. 25,46,712 

Ueneral Administration . . -1 1 9i5_i g 23 88 887 

" ' 1,57,825 

Average for each year__ . . -.' •. .• 39,456 
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RESOLUTION adopted by the Thirty-First Session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Lucknow on the 29th December, 
1916, outlining a Scheme of Reforms as a Definite Step 
towards Self-Govemment. Also adopted by the All-India 
Muslim League at its Meeting held on the 31st December, 
1916. 

., RESOLUTION 

, (o) That having regard to the fact that the great communities 
of India arf the inheritors of ancient civilisations and have sljown 
great capacity for government and administration, and to the 
progress in education and public spirit made by them during a 
century of British Rule, an^ further having regard to the fact 
that the' present system of Government does not satisfy ' the 
legitimate aspirations of- the people and has become unsuited to 
existing conditions and requirements, the: Congress is of opinion, 
that the time has come when His Majesty tlie King-Emperor 
should be pleased to issue a Proclamation announcing that it is 
the aim and intention of British policy to confer Self-Government 
on India at an earlyjdatp. ' 

(&) That this Congress demands that a definite step should be 
taken towards Self -Governinent ^ by granting the reforms con- 
tained in the scheme prepared by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in concert with the Reform Committee appointed by the 
All-India Muslim league {detaiied helow). 

(c) That in. the reconstruction 'of the Enipire, India shall be 
lifted from ,T)be position of a Dependency to that of an equal - 
partner in the Empire with the self,-governing Dominions. 

, . ■ REFORM SCHEME , 

/. — Provincial Legislative Councils. 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of four-fifths 
elected and of one-fifth^ominated- members. 
' , 2. Thai* strength shall be noJ> less than 126 membera in the 
major provinces, and from 50 to 75 in the minor prbvinees. • , 
3. (The -members of Council/ should be elected directly bjTtlie ■' 
people on as broad a franchise as possible. . , 

180 
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4. Adequate provision should be made for the representation 
of important minorities by election, and the Mahomedans should 
he ^presented through special electorates on the Provincial 
Legislative Councils in the following proportions : — 

PtjNJAB — One-half of the elected Indian Members; 

United Provinces — 30 % 

Bengal — 40 % 

Behak^^25 % 

Centual Provinces — 15 % „ 

lilADRAS — 15 % „ 

Bombay— One-third „ 

Provided that no Mahomedan shall participate in any of the 
other elections to the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils, 
save and except thpse by "electorates representing specialinterests. 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a 
.resolution introduced by a non-official member affecting one or 
the other community, which question is to be determined by the 
members of that communityin the Legislative Council concerned, 
shall be proceeded with, if three-foui^ths of the members of that 
community in the particular Council, Impprial or Provincial, 
oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 

5. The head of the Provincial Government should not be the 
President of the Legislative Council, but the Council should have 
the right of electing its President. • 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions should not be 
restricted to the member putting the original question, but should 
be allowed to be exercised by any other member. 

7. (o) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint salt, opium, 

railways, army, and navy and tributes from Indian 
States, all other sources of revenue 'should be Pro- 
^ vincial. . 

(6) There should be no divided heads of revenue. The 
Government of India should be provided with fixed 
contributions from the Provinoia,! Governments, such 
fixed contributions being liable to revision when, 
extraordinary and unforeseen contingencies render 
such revision necessary. 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full authority to 
deal with all matters affecting the internal administra- 
tion of the province including the power to raise loans, 
to impose and dlter taxation, and to vote on the 
Budget. All items of expenditure, and all proposals 
concerning ways and means for raising the necessary 
revenue, should be embodied in BiUs, and submitted 
to the Provincial Council foj adoption. 

{d) Resolutions on all matters within tTie purview of tihe 
Provincial Government should be allowed for dis- 
cussion in accordance with rules njade in that behalf 
I by the Council itself. 

(e) A resolution passed by the Provincial Legislative 
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Council shall be binding on the Executive Govern- 
ment, unless vetoed by the Governor in Council, 
provided however that if the resolution is again 
passed by the Council after an interval of not less , 
than one year, it must be given effect to. 
(/) A motion for adjournment may be brought -forward 
for the discussion of a definite matter of urgent public 
importance,, if supported l?y not less .than one-eighth 
of the members- present* 

8. A special meeting of .the Provincial Council may be sum- 
moned on a reqilisition by not less than one-eighth of- the 
members. 

9. A Bin, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in 
Council in-aooordailce with rules made in that behalf by the 
Council itself, ani the consent of the Government should not be 
required therefor. ^. 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall have to 
receive the assent of the Governor before they become law, but 
may be vetoed by the Governor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be five years. 

II. — Provincial Govemmemts. 

1. The head of every Provincial Government shall be a Gover- 
nor who shall not ordinarily .belong- to the Indian Civil' Service or 
any of the permanent seryieeSi 

' 2. There shall be In every Province an Executive Council 
which, with the Governor, shall constitute the Executive Govern- 
ment of the Proviilce. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be 
appointed to the'^xecutive Councils. - - , 

4. Not less thai) one-half of "the members of the Executive 
Council shall consist of Indians to be elected by the elected mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislative Council. 

5. The term of office of the members shall be five years. 

///. — Imperial Legislative Gotm,cil. 

1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be 150. 

2. Four-fifths of the members shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative Council should 
be widened as far as possible on the lines of electorates for Maho- 
medans for the Provincial Legislative Councils, amd the elected 
mehibers of the Provincial Legiatafi/Be Councils should also form arC 
electorate for the return of members to the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

4. One-third of the Indian elected members should be Mahome- 
dans elected by separate Mahoniedan electorates in the several 
Provinces, in the proportion, as nearly as may be, in which they 
are represented on the Provincial Legislative Councils by separate . 
Mahomedan eleotof ates. , 

Vide provisos to sefetion I, clause 4. 
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5. The President of the Council shall be elected by the Council 
itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions shall hot be 
restricted to Uie member putting the original question but should ■ 
be allowed to be exercised by any other member. 

7. A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a 
requisition by not less than one-eighth of the members. 

8. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be introduced in 
Council in accordance with rules made iu that behalf by the 
Council itself, and the consent of the Executive Government 
should not be required therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by the Council shall have to receive the 
assent of the Gfpyemor-General before they become law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of income and 
items of expenditure shall be embodied in Bills. Every such 

■ Bill and the Budget as a whole shall be submitted for the vote 
of the Imperial Legislative Coimcil. 

11. "The term of office of members shall be five years. 

12. The matters mentioned hereinbelow shall be exclusively 
under the control of the Imperial Legislative Council : — ^ - 

{a) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation fbr the 
whole of India is desirable. 

-(?>) Provincial legislation in so fai^ as it may affect inter- 
provincial fiscal relations. > ~ 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue, excepting 

tributes from Indian States. 

(d) Questipns affecting purely Imperial expenditure, except 

that no resolution of the Imperial Legislative 
Council shall be binding on the Govemor-General'in 
- Council in respect of niUitary charges for the defence 
of the' country. ' ■ ' 

(6) The right of levisiiig Indian tariffs and customs-duties, 
of imposing, altering, or removing any tax or cess, 
modifying the existing system of currency and-bank- 
» ing, and granting any aids or bounties to any or all 
^ deserving and nascent industries of the country. 
(/) -Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration 
of the country as a whole. 

13. A Resolution passed by the Legislative Ooimcil should be 
binding on the Executive Government, unless vetoed by the 
Governor-General in Council : provided however that if the 
resolution is again passed by the Council after, an interval of not 
less than one, year, it musfr be given effect to. / 

14. A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for 
the discussion of a definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, if supported by not less than- one-eighth of the members 
present. j||. 

15. When the Crown chooses to exeroisyits power of veto m 
regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legislative -Council or by 
the Imperial Legislative Council, it should be exercised within 
twelve months from the date on which it is passed, and the Bill 
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shall cease to have effect as from the. date on which the fact of such 
veto is made known to the Legislative Cotinoil concerned. 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council sjiall have no power to . 
interfere with the Government of India,'s direction of the military 
afftos and the foreign and political relations of India, including 
the aeclaration of war, the making of peace and the entering 
into treaties. 

/F. — The Oovemmeht of India. 

1. The Governor-General of India will be the head/ of the 
Government of India. " '^ 

2. He will have an Executive Coimcil, half of whom shall be 
Indians. , -^ 

3. The Indian memT^ers should be elected by the elected 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shaUinot ordinarily be 
appointed to the Executive Counbil of the Governor-Generalr 

Si The power o.f making' all appointments in the Imperial 
Civil Services shall vest in the Government of India, as constituted 
under 'this scheme, due regard being paid to existing interests, 
subject to any laws that may be made by the Imperial Legislative 
Council. ^ . \ . ■ 

6. The Government of India shall no^i ordinarily interfere in 
the local affairs of a pi^ovince.ahd powers not^ specially given to 
Provincial Government, shall be deehied to be vested in the 
former. The authority of the Government of India will ordinarily 
be limited to general supervision and superintendence over the 
Provincial Governments. > " 

7. In' legislative and administrative matters tha Government 
of Iiidia,,as constituted under thisseheme, shall, as far as possible, 
be independent of the Secfetary of Staje. 

, 8. A system of independent audit of the accounts of tho Govern- 
ment of India should be itistitutedi 

v.— The Secretary of State m. Council. 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for India shoi^d be 
abolished. , ' 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be placed on the 
Biitish'Estimates. , \ . ' 

3.' The Secretaiy of State should, as far as possible, occupy the 
same position in. relation to' the Government of India, as the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies do'es in relation to -the. Govern- 
ments of the self-governing Dominions. - 

4. The Secretary of State fpr India should be assisted by two 
Permanent Under-Secretaries, one of whom should always be an 
Indian. , *. y 

, VI. — India and the Empire. 

1. In any Council or other body which may be constituted or 
convened for the -settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India 
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shall be adequately represented in like manner with the Dominions 
and with equal rights. 

2. Indians should be placed on a footing of equality ijn respect 
of status and rights of citizenship with other subjects of His 
Majesty the King throughout the Empire. ® 

VII. — Military and other matters. 

1. The^military and naval service of His Majesty, ' 'in their 

commissioned and non-commiss ranks, 

CommisUons-iti the should be thrown open to Indians and adequate 

Army. provision should be made for their selection, 

training and instruction in India. 

„ , ^ . 2. Indians ' should be allowed to enlist as 

Volunteenng. , 

volunteers. 

3. Executive ■ OlHcers in India shall have no judicial powers 
Separation of ju- entrusted to them, and the judiciary in every 

dicial and' executive province shall be placed under the highest 
functions. _ Court of that province. 

- SYED MOHAMMED, 
N. SUBBA RAU, 
General Secretaries. 
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A JOINT ADDRESS from Europeans and Indians to His 
Ezcelleiicy the Viceroy and CrOTeinor-GeneraTand the-Bight 
Honourable the Secretary of State for India. 

The following iB a record of meetings, held at DarjeeUng and 
Calcutta, to discuss the position created by the pronouncement 
of the 20th of August on Indian Policy, by the Imperial Govern- 
ment : — '- , . 

" The policy of His Majesty's Qovemmeat, n^ith which the 
Oovemment of India are in complete accord^ is that of increasing 
the association of Indians in every branchy of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of ' responsible government in 
India, as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be tahen as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance, as a pre- 
liminary to considering what these steps should be, that there should^ 
be a free and informal exchcmge_ of opinion between those in authority ' 
Jit Home and in India. His Majesty's Government have accordingly 
decided^ with His Majesty's approval, that I should accept the Vice- 
roy's invitation to proceed to India to discuss these matters with the 
Viceroy and the Oovemment of India, to consider with the Viceroy 
the views of Local Govemtnents, and to receive the suggestions of 
representaiii>e bodies and others. ' I 'would add that' progress in 
this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The British 
Government and the Govern/merit of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and dd/oanciement of the Indian peoples, must be 
judges of the time and measure of each advance, ami they must be 
guided- by the co-operation, received from, those upon whom new 
opportunities of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to 
which it is fourid that confidence cam be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility. Am^ple opportunity will be afforded for the public 
discussion of the proposals, which will be submitted in due course 
to Parliament." 

I. -^Principles. 

The Imperial Government having sent the Secretary of State 
"to India for the piu^pse of gathering the opinions of aU sections, 
we fee] that the members of both the communities should discuss 
- 186 
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together the advice to be offered to the Government, bearing in 
mind that future generations are more affecteii than ourselves 
by changes about to be made. We al^o think that, in times like 
these, anything of the nature of civil discord anaongst those not 
called upon for active service is out of place. Our opinion is that 
Europeans and Indians should.first agree as to the main outlines 
which they think the pefiding reforms should follow. These 
outlines having been settled, it will then be possible for the differ- 
ent sections to formulate their own views as to details, in respect 
of which it would be to the public advantage that the Govern- 
ment should have every shade -of opinion before them. The 
agreement- relates only to the points printed in black type. 

Turning-then -to the recent pronouncement, we note that it 
was issued as embodying the policy of the Imperial Government 
upon which the three principal parties in Great Britain are now 
represented. As no contrary motion has been raised in either 
House, it must, in accordance with all precedents, be recognized 
as a declaration of policy accepted unanimously by the supreme 
legislature of the British Commonwealth. 

In view of these considerations we agree to accept the pr-o- 
ndnncement of the 20th August as common ground, vuthin the 
limits of which the discussion can take place. 

We have next to consider the positions implied in ihis pro- 
nouncement.^ To begin with we note that for the first time in 
any official pronoxincement the vague and ambiguous term 
" self-government " is replaced- by the plain and definite words 
" responsible government," which necessarily means the creation 
of executives responsible to, and therefore removable at the will 
of, elective iDo'dies and electorates . This principle finds no expres - 
sion in the various proposals already before the public on the 
20th of August, which were all inspired by the looser conception 
■ embodied in the words " self-government." The pronouncement 
tlius creates a new position, which cannot be met by "the adop- 
tion of any scheme of reforms a^ yet. submitted foT public 
consideration. 

We agree that, having accepted the pronouncement, we are 
not only free, but even bound to consider ihe new situation 
created thereby with open minds. 

We are further of opinion that the direction of any steps taken 
in the immediate future ought to be considered first and fore- 
most from the point of view whether they are calculated to lead 
towards the goal presented in the pronouncement under, review. 
The necessary criterion, whereby all immediate proposals must be 
judged, is a clear conception of the ultimate goal, however remote. 
That goal is defined as " responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire." This impUes the calling 
into existence in India of a self-governing nation or nations, on 
the Hues. of the great- self-governing Dominions. The all-im- 
portant question is, therefore, raised, whether India is to be 
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regarded, like the continent of Europe, als the future home of a 
number of self-governing nations, ot else like the United States as 
it would have been, ha!d it developed as a British Dominion, a 
nation living within the bounds of one territory, but in size 50 great 
that it must be divided into a number of self-governing provinces. 
Is India to become a nation or a continent of nations, a Dominion 
or a group of Dominions t Are the separate provinces to be 
developed as separate self-governing nations ?_ Or are we to look 
forward to a time, however remote, when interests common to 
India will be controlled by a Government responsible to India 
as a whole ? - ' ' 

For those who accept the proilouncement the answer will be 
found implicit in its terms. Berigaj, Madras,, Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Punjab are indeed units 
of population equal or approximating to the scale of great 
European powers. But, if developed as self-governing nations, 
their future electorates would still- be unable to control rail- 
ways, tariffs, conunercial law, and other major "interests conmion 
to India as a whole.- The control of interests, purely Indian, 
would still have to be exercised in the future, however distant, 
by the Imperial Government of the British CommonwealtSi. 
Responsible government for India in Indian affairs could never 
be realized under these conditions. The history of the United 
. Kingdom, of Canada, of AustraliaTand of South Africa proves , 
that national self-government cannot be realized here for any 
unit smaller^ than the Indian Peninsula. However formidable 
that enterprise may seem, and however remote its uHjimate 
attainment, that goal must be adopted by those who accept the 
pronouncement and read its terms in the light of the experience 
gained in the other Dominions. In the comprehensive nation- 
hood of India, to be called into being in centuriesto come, the 
individualities of the Bengalee, the Maratha, the Sikh, the Cana- 
rese and all the other numerous races must each find their place as 
gub'nationaUties, like, those of the English, Scotch, Welsh and 
Irish in the United Kingdom, and like these'of the British and 
French in Canada. The goal to be kept in mind must, therefore, 
be,-n.ot the nations of Europe, but rather the United States As it 
' would have been had it developed as a self-governing dominion 
of the British Commonwealth. However remote the realization 
of this conception may be, steps to be taken in the immediate ' 
future must yet be judged by the criterion whethter they tend 
towards that goal. 
- To begin with, we are bound to consider how far the existing 
map is in harmony with this conception. 

The map of India has been designed to suit the needs of a great 
dependency, whose internal and domestic affairs arA subject in 
every detail to direction froin fen authority on the other side; of^ 
the world. A government, whose mainspring is 'outside the area 
it is governing, has no difficulty in uniting under one adminis- 
ti'ative machine,, not only communities which are. different 
in character, but separate territories. Under this system, the 
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Imperial Government had no difficulty in incorporating Burma as 
a province of India. But if India, is now to be governed with a 
view to becoming a self-governing nation, Burma, by reason of 
her situation, never can Imve a-place in its national fabric. She 
has less in common with India than Ceylon. Her affinities with 
India are less than those of Finland with Bussia, or of Mexico 
with the ITpited States. The project of developing India as a 
self-gciveming nation can be rendered less formidable at once by 
eliminating Burma. It has no place in the {jieture. It ought 
to be put in thp same category as Ceylon, and iiothing in these 
suggestions should be taken as referring to Burma. 

In Uke manner, the conception, abandoried in the recent pro- 
nouncement, has operated to divide India into a few great satra- 
pies commensurate with the principal nations of Europe. In 
Bombay, it has united communities so diverse as Sind, the Mara- 
thas and the Canarese. No less artificial is the union of Bihar 
with Orissa. In the' United Provinces more than 48,000,000 

'^pouls have been brought under the rule of a. single officer, and so 
long as these Governments are solely amenable to a Government 
which takes its direction from London, no diffioulty is experi- 
enced. But the 'molrient any real beginning in responsible 
government is made, a)nd ■ executives responsible- to electorates 
are created, however limited the powers entrusted to them may 
be to begin with, such combinations will surely breEik- down. 
They will fail as certainly as did the attempt to unite Ontario and 
Quebec under one executive responsible to a commion electorate. 
The foundations of Canadian nationhood were only laid by 
acbording separate provincial governments to both the races, 
under whiqh each race could enjoy .unhampered its own language, 

.religion and system of law. The examples of the United States, 
Canada, Austraha and South Africa, as contrasted with India, 
China and the dependeniJies of Spain and France in the eighteenth 
centt&y, pxove that under elective instittitions provincial adminis- 
tration cannot be made effective for units bi population the size of 
great- nations. Had the United States attempted to develop 
herself on the basis of five or six provinces, each would, for 
administrative reasons, have bewi driven to subdivide itself into 
minor self-governing provinces commensurate in size with the 
existing forty-eight States. County Councils or District Boards 
cannot take the place of Provincial Governments, which in nations 
of a certain magnitiide must be interposed between local authori- 
ties on the one hand and the national Government on the other. 
Hence, the Government of the United Kingdom with its popula-' 
tion of 45,000,000 is increasingly imable to ,cope with their need 
for social reform. ^ '. 

Thus, had America tried to develop on the basis oi 6vfi or 
six provinces, each with subordinate prfivinces, each therefore 
on the scale, and organized on the pattern, of great federal 
nations, each would have felt and acted as nations. They would 

■ have fallen apa;rt, and the United States would have failed to 

'.achieve national unity in accordance with the demands of nature 
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and good government. Her territory wouli^ have become the 
home of five or^ix nations, with no common control of interests 
common to all. Like Europe or South America, she would, have 
become the theatre of ceaseless wars, instead of the home of 
internal peace. 

The conclusion is that it is inapossible for India to develop as 
a self-governing Dominion or to achieve a genuine nationhood 
in the future, however distartt, oh the basis of a map inherited 
from the M6ghul Empire and fashioned to suit the needs of an 
administration which has its mainspring in England. We agree, 
therefore, that the selection of areas capable of development as 
the self-govemiijg provinces of a future United States of India 
within the British Empire shduld be undertaken at the outset. 
These areas should be tenned " Provincial States " as a reminder 
thai they are- designed to serve as the autonomous provinces- of 
the future United States of India-within the Empire. ' The term 
also' recalls the Native States. Their areas should be commen- 
surate with the larger of those States like Hyderabad and Mysore, 
and should be determined. So far as possible with reference to 
liistory, to community of race^ language aind religion, and above 
all to effective self-govermnent on true ■pravinbiai lines." Care 
should also be- taken not to combine under one Eroyincial Govern- 
ment areas of totally different types, the Economic interests of 
which are wholly distinct. . . . 

So long as an autocratic regime exists, its subdivisions can 
be re-adjusted -svith relative ease. But the moment' they are 
made the areas of elective authorities, the difficulty of changing 
them tends to become insuperable. Had the States of America 
been too large at the outset to serve as the ultimate areas of 
provincial autonomy,' no power ooidd alter them how,' short of 
conepest or civil war. The Kingdom of Prussia overshadows all 
Germany, and no one dares to suggest its partition into provinces 
commensurate -with its partners. To-dayit needs but ihe nerve 
and foresight of a statesman to find and fix areas in India capable 
of developing into effective seilf -governing provinces^ and yet 
such as -wdll admit of her growth as a nation at unity -with herself. 

We agree, therefore, that the existing provinces nee^ not be 
assuAied to be areas, suitable as a basis for responsible govern- 
ment, but such areas must be settled at the moment when the 
first instalment of responsible government is granted. 

Bearing in mind, then, the picture of India as a self-governing 
Domiriion of the federal type, we recognize that, in the words of 
the pronouncement .before us, " progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by successive, stages;" There niust be stages, and 
the questions before us are, whfere those stages should begm, and 
what they should be. Reason and experience alike point to the 
conclusion that it is not in the sphere of the central G,ovemmenfc 
that thebeginning should be made. , Whether in the' case of the 
United States of America, of Canada, Australia or -South Africa, 
nothing was done, or could have been done, to create a central and 
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national Government responsible to the nation as a whole, until 
responsible government had Jjeen completely and finally estab- 
lished in the several provinces. This does not imply that changes ■ 
cannot, or ought not, to be made whereby public opinion may be 
voiced more freely in the counsels of the central authority, while 
that authority, remains in theory and practice responsible to the 
Secretary of State. But responsible government means entrust- 
ing some functions to executives which hold office, and can be 
dismissed from "office, by elected legislatures or electorates. 
ThatpriiiciplftmuSt first be tried and established in the provinces.' 
It is only when provincial executives are answerable for all their 
functions to provincial electorates that the Indian executive 
can be rendered answerable to, and removable by, an Indian 
Parliament and an Indian lElecto^ate. 

We, theieiore, agree that the first steps towards lesponsible 
government cannot be taken in the sphere of the central 
Aovenunent. 

We have next to consider the fact that administrativfj mechan- ^ 
ism designed to obey an authority remote from India itself 
cannot, ae it stands, respond to the impetus of Indian electorates. 
Mechanism miist be adapted . to -the nature of the force which 
drivest it. The whole a<£ninistrative system ^ of England would 
have to be revised if the control of the electorate were replaced 
by a centralized power exercised from without. The reverse is 
equally true of India. If electorates are to be given responsibili- ; 
ties however limited, they must to a great extent, and to an 
increasing degree, operate through departments,' organized on 
prinQiples different from those of -the present machinery. With 
the introduction of responsible government it is necessary, there- 
fore, to contemplate a change, not only of areas, but also in the 
character of the departnients through which the electorates are 
to operate. The existing provincial administrations cannot be 
moulded by a series of gradual changes into the provinces of a 
self-governing Dominion. Their place must gradually be taken 
by provincial organs of a new type. The "first step must be to 
create new organs responsible "to the electorates of suitable areas. 
To these, specified functions, together with corresponding reve- 
nues and -powers of additional taxation, must ' be transferred. 
All other functions mvist be reserved to the existing provincial 
jlSoVeminents, to be transferred by successive stages to the elective 
organs, as each may. prove its capacity for assuming the 
additional burden. 

It follows, therefore", that dviring the period of_.7transition 
govergmeiits of two different types wiU have to exist side by side. 
No instalment of responsible government can be granted Without 
creating executives responsible to, and therefore removable by, 
elective flssemblies and electorates for certain , fimotions ftnd 
revenues within suitable areas: Meanwhile, the powers not yet 
transferred must be exercised by the existing provincial Govern- _ 
ments, which must be kept in being for that piirpose, and remain 
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responsible to, and therefore removable only by, the Government* 
of India, the Secretary of State and finally i?arliament itself. 
If responsible government is the goal, the only other alternative 
is sooner or later to transfer all powers of government at one 
stroke to executives removafele at the will of Indian electorates. 
But thi?. course is expressly barred by the tefms of the pronounce- 
ment we have agreed to accept. It follows that in the transition 
stage governments of two different types must co^exist, the 
one responsible to electorates, the other to the Secretary of 
State. In our ppinion, thOTofbre, it is of the utmost importance " 
to insist now that the responsibility must in either case be a real,.. 

-j)ne. The responsibility of the new executives tq their assemblies 
and electorates, howeVer limited their functions, must be real. 
It must not- be confused and destroyed by a network of minor 
restrictions and sanctions. _ On the other hand, the responsibility 
of the old governments to the Secretary of State for the functions 
reserved to them must be no less a real one: In -discharging 
those functions, they can and should be exposedMn every detail 
to the criticism and influence of Indian opinion. But in the lasi,. 

' analysis the ultimate power of decision in respect of those func- 
tions must be reserved to the_ Secretary of State and his agents, ■ 
until they can be trangferred^te-the executives responsible to the 
electorates. ' And,y,in the words of "the pronouncement,, "the 
British Government and 'the. Government of India must be 
judges of the time aiid measure of each advance." 

We ^^giee, therefore, that, during the 'period of transition, 
Governments of two types must co-ezist,' the one responsible to 
electorates for specific ^owersi the otber to the Secretary of State 
for all other powers, and that the responsibility of each must in 
fact be a real one, and their powers must be^ sufficient to enable 
them to discharge that responsibility efficiently. 

We have now to approach the question how new organs of , ' 
provincial government responsible to electorates can be brought' 
into being. The first preliminary is to create tlieSe electorates, 
and also- to provide an adequate supply of leaders competent to 
guide thepa and to translate their mandates into action and law. ' 

With a view t9 providing men in some sort competent to act 
as members of popular legislatures and executives, there are 
il&provements which might be made' in the existing system. 
Executive Councils might be introduced in the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces, and Indians, not exceed- 
ing in number half the members other than the head- of the 
province, might be.appointed to each. A second Indian Member 
might be added to the Executive Councils already in being. But 
these suggestions, if adopted, wbuld add but half a dozen to the 
niunber of Indians in touch with administrative detail ; of greater 
- importance therefore is the suggestion that the unofficial Mem- ' 
bers of Provincial Councils should- be divided into committees, 
severally attached to the Members of Council, in much the same 
relation as the India Counoilis attached to the Secretary of State. 
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.In this capacity they would see and advise upon cases submitted' 
to their opinion by their Membpr of Council, and thus gain an 
insight into administrative conditions. The most valuable of 
thesechanges can be macje without legislation, and might, there- 
•fore, be effected aS" quickly as possible. They will help to pre- 
pare legislators and ministers for the first experiments in 
responsible government.. 

On the other hand, they will do nothing to prepare electorates. 

'Electoral figures have never been published; • but in parts of 
Northern India they are known scarcely to' exceed one two- ■ 
thousandth part ot the population.. But electorates of an ade- 
quate strength and quality are the , necessary foimdation of 
responsible government. -There must be an adequate number 
of citizens to whom Government is answerable, an4 from whom, 
therefore, - Gdvernment can derive ' its authority ; and those 
citizens mus.t be capable in 'some sort of imderstanding the 
questions submitted to their judgment, of placing the public 
interest before their own, of doipg justice to each other, and, 
what is of even greater importance, to those outside the electorate, 
even at the sacrifice of their personal interests. The material 
for such electorates is sadly deficient, and must be created. To 
ar^e that this can be done merely by extending the type of ! 
education given in schools and coUeggs is a dangerous fallacy. 
On the contrary, as all experience shows, a general extension of 
education' without a simultaTneous extension of political respon-' 
sibility endgciy sapping the foundations pf government. A great 
improvement .amd extension of education throughout India is, 
urgently needijd. 'But Wisdom can only be learned from the 
teaching of experience itself, and all that education can do is 
to open a people's mind, an^ enable them to read the lessons of 
experience which the exercise of rresponsibility alone can bring. 
In order to ' train voters for the task of government, some 
responsibilities for government must be laid tipon them'. Until 
this is done, the process of p61itical education has not been 
started. The gradual extension of such responsibilities must go 
side by side with the extension of education. Nor do we con- 
sider that this can now be limited with Safety ttf the sphere of 
Local Government, which, of necessity, deals with administrative 
details only. The time is at, hand when some responsibihty for 
considering and deciding questions, of principle,' some political 
responsibility, that is to say, ougjit to be placed on the shojilders 
of electorates. Thus, while we do- not think it is possible at this 
stage to make such changes in the Government of India, We tl^ink 
that the time has passed when the principle of resppnsible govern- 
ment can be Ihnited, as it now is, to the sphere of local adminis- 
tration. If genuine electorates are to be called into being, some 
responsibiUties of a provincial nature must first be laid upon 
them, andafterwards increased, as the electorates can'be strength- 
ened and enlarged,-and can demonstrate capacity for bearing the, 

jhiirdeh. To' make that burden too heasry at the outset is to 

^jeopardise the whole project. No prudent person, for instance, 

*'" ."- O 
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• wo\il3 suggest that they should be made responsible for the maia- 
tenanoe of law and order to begin with. To do so, would be 
risking a? break-down, which more than anything would flelay 
progress towards fcomplete responsible government. To begin 
with, the old experienced Government must stand by to main- 
•tain order, and discharge those functions u^on which the imme- 
diate stability of the social fabric depends. The first pojvers to 
be transferred to electorates should be those connected with 
social reforms, with theiutur^ building up of society, like educa-, 
tion and Local Government. As soon as -electorates have proved 
theinselves capable of discharging these funel36ns, it will be time 
to transfer others, the neglect of which is more quickly felt. We 
think, as a general proposition, that an electorate may be deemed 
fit for the exercise of full responsible government whenever it 
has been entrusted with, and has proved its cpmpetenee in the 
control of. Police and Justice. ■' 

- In our opinion, therefore, a beginning: should be made in 
training electorates by making them responsible for certain, 
provincial functions. But tbe training will not be effective, 
unless the system is so simplified that electors can easily-, trace 

- the effect of the votes they cast. The existing tangled and oom- 
plicatbd system of election is destructive of aU educational result 
so far as political responsibility is concerned. The ordinary 
voter cannot pqssibly foresee the result of his vote on the Pro- 
vincial Council, still less on the Imperial body. Besides which 
the existing system is an incentive to corruption. If ofily-<to 

.render corruption more difficult, the initial electorates should 
be as }arge as possible. They should include thos^ who^e pQckets 
will be directly affected by the votes, they east, for it is thus that 
the connection of cause and effect is first brought home to electors. 
Above all, the naethpd of voting must be direct.' Indirect 
election not only destroys the educational value of the system, ■ 
but destroys responsibility itself. It isTeaUy a device for con- 
cealing the fact that adequate electorates do not exist and evades 
the difficult truth that they cannot be made a reality without 
giving some responsibilities to some electorates not yet' ripe for 
them and taking inevitable risks.' -- 1 

II. — Outline of the Scheme Proposed. ' ~ 

We now propose to outline a scheme of development such as 
we think would give effect to the priucipleB upon which we have 
■ agreed.1 Having done so, we shap be in a position to suggest 
the special safeguards wiiich should be accorded to Industrial 
and Comnjercial interests'. We recognize that the scheme must 
be one capable of adaptation to suit the highly various conditions 

- and levels of advancement in the different provinces of India. : 
We shall, therefore, sketch the- scheme as we think- it might be 
applied to a particular province, taking as our example one 
which is not so advanced as the old Presidencies, but perhaps 
more so than other parts of India. For this purpose we select 
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the United Provinces, -Which has the advantage of being not only 
central, but also the largest in India. 

In this Province we suggest the old Kingdom of Oudh as an 
area suitable to form a Provincial State in the future self -govern- ^ 
ing Dominion. Another might be formed from the divisions 
surrounding Benares, a third fropa the Doab ; while those to the 
North-West might be grouped round Meerut. Primitive com- 
munities, like those of the hUl districts of Kumaon'and Bundel- 
khand and of Mirzapur, might, to begin with, be reserved to the 
present Government of the United Provinces. This Gtovemment, 
'subject to certain changes, which we shall outline later, would 
remain in bein^g, holding and exercising all powers which had not 
been transferred to the four Provincial States. 

The first step would be to create the largest electorates which 
may be deemed possible under esdsting conditions, in accord- 
ance with the principles suggested above. Indian conditions ' 
are so various that these principles must be ajSplied in harmoriy 
with the conditions of each Provincial State. 

These electorates should elect assemblies consisting of frorn 
45 to 75 members each. To these bodies should \be transferred 
at least the present functions of the District Boards, coupled 
with the control now exercised by the Government over those 
functions. In order to simplify the electoral system, as far as 
possible at the outset, and avoid confusing the minds of inex- 
perienced voters by numerous elections, those of the District 
Boards might be abolished for the preserit in backward provinces 
at any rate. The Boards might be appointed by the Government 
of the Provincial State until it sees fit to re-establish an electoral 
system for the districts. 

The municipaUties would, of course, remain as at present, but 
would be transferred to the control of the Provincial State. The 
creation of panchayats and other local authorities wouM also be 
included within its legislative powers. 

By this scheme the new Governments would At once be vested 
with the full control throughout their areas of — 

Roads and Bridges. ] Primary Education. 
Local Government. 

To these in the United Provinces we think that Agriculture, 
and in Bengal that higher education, should be added. 

The administration of these functions would rest with a 
Ministry drawn from the assembly and responsible thereto. The 
Ministry would consist of five portfolios : — 

A Minister of Public Works,- 
Ditto of Education. 
Ditto of Local Government. 
Ditto of Agriculture. 
Ditto, of Finance. 
The Ministry would be called into beiug as follows. An 
officer, presumably the senior commissiohef in each Provincial 
O 2 • 
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State, would be made the superior officer of the other Com- 
missioner or Commissioners in that area. As--Chief Commis- • 
sioner he would thus control all the officers in charge of the 
reserved functions retained by the Government of the United 
Provinces. He would also act as the constitutional head of 
the Provincial State, that is to say in the capacity of the 
Governor of a Province like Quebec or Tasmqjiiar^In that 
■capacity he would send for the Member of the newly elected 
assembly who, in his judgment, was best qualified to com- 
mand the support of that body, and would ask him to fprm a 
Ministry. , ^ 

The Ministry, when formed, wotdd then proceed to design 
departmental machinery suitable for- administering: the various 
functions under their portfolios. Their new departments would 
be staffed from officers taken over from the services of theJJnited 
Provinces, all existing rights of officers being strictly safeguarded 
by law. In this operation they would be assisted, not only by 
the Chief Commissioner,^ but also by a Civil Service Commission 
of three, with reference to which we havs more to say hereafter. 
Ministers would not be expected to take over their functions 
' from the old Government until the arrangements for the nuces- 
sary departments were complete. 

The relations of the Chief Cbnunissioner to his Ministers are T)f 
great importance. An undivided responsibihty would rest on 
Ministers, so far as tlje functipn,s transferred to thenx-are con- 
cerned. They would be responsible to the assembly for ftheir 
decisions", and, provided they were intra vires, the Chief Com- 
missioner would have to give legal effect to those decisions by his 
signature. No responsibility would rest upon him in respect of 
the transferred powers. But before signing their decisions he 
would have every opportunity of giving his Ministers advice, 
and,if they were wise, they would avail themselves of his advice 
to the full. They would do so the more readily in that an un- 
divided control of their own fimctions would rest with them — 
selves. They would be responsible to the assembly, and the 
assembly to the electorate ; and a chain^of responsibility at once 
simple and clear, between the elector and the administrative 
officer, would thus be established.' 

The Chief Commissioner would thus bo' in a position to guide 
his Ministers in the execution of the transferred powers by his 
influence and advice. On the other hand, he would control all 
the officers of the United Provinces in charge of the -reserved 
functions within the areas of the Provincial State. He would thus 
be well situated' to smooth a,way the causes of friction inevitable 
between the two authorities. ' In- all federal systems at least twp 
authorities must administer their difiereai functions within the 
sa,me area, and some friction always exists. Whether the system 
works or not, simply depends upon the efficacy of the means 
provided for reducing the friction and of disposing of questions 
e,t issue between the two organs of Government. 

We agree that a share of the consblidated revenue of the 
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Province should be handed over to the Provincial State Govem- 
ments, proportionate to the cost of the functions transferred to 
them ; in addition to which should he handed over certain 
specific powers of taxation, such as would fall on the Provincial 
State electorate itself. 

This' is essential to any geniiine scheme of responsible govern- 
ment. The electors must learn from experience that, if they 
demand-«,n extension of services placed under their control, the 
cost oT the extension must also be met from their own resources. 
This condition is vital to'their political training'. The taxes 
imposed hy them can still be collected by the existing Board of 
Revenue, as happens at present with, the cesses imposed by 
District Boards. The taxes, however, imposed by the Provincial 
State Government should be collected from the tax-payer 
on separate and distinctive jiotes of demand so that he may 
clearly recognize that the charge -is one imposed fey his own 
representatives. 

The finances of the Provincial States should be subject f,o 
the same audit as those of the United Provinces itself, that is 
to say of the Finance Department of the Government of India. 
The auditors should disallow any expenditure outside the powers 
of the Provincial State, and institute inquiries, when any trace 
of Corruption is found. They should also disallow all unauthor- 
ized expenditure, but on this, and, generally, on all matters 
relating to financial administration, they should report direct to 
the Committee of Public Accounts of the State assembly. 

The Government of the United Provinces might be empowered 
to make grants-in-aid of certain objects, subject to inspection, 
the payments to depend upon the Provincial State Government 
having carried out those objects to the satisfaction of the In- 
spectors. But otherwise checks and sanctions in detail should 
be studiously avoided, for two reasons. In the first place, they 
are the most fertile cause of friction. Inithe second place, they 
undermine the responsibility which ought to rest on the new 
Governments amd their electorates. The Govegiment of the 
Province wiU, of course, retain the usual power of veto over 
legislation passed by Provincial State assemblies ; and borrowing, 
would be subject to Government control. 

Otherwise, we believe, that the one sound and effective check 
win be found iii a power of total suspension held in reserve. 
If the Government of a Provincial State prove its utter incom- 
petence, the assembly should be dissolved, and the issue referred 
to the electors. If tjien the electors fail to establish a Govern- 
ment competent to put matters straight, and their area rSmains 
a scene of neglect, corruption or disorder, the system rnust be 
suspended for that area. The Provincial Government wiU be 
there to resume their functions and to set the Provincial State 
in order, just as is done in the case of Native States, continuing 
to administer until the time seems ripe for a fresh beginning pi ' 
responsible government. In the case of civil disorders, brou^t 
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about by the intolerance of a Provincial State Government,- 
there must be powers of summary suspension. We return to 
this subject also later. 

The initial experiment would be started for a definite period 
of, say, seven years. At the end of that period the whole system 
throughout India would be reviewed by a Commissiorf reporting 
direct to the Secretary of State. The Commission should include, 
men who had served as Governors of Crown and self-governing 
Colonies. , After examining the conditions of each - Provincial 
State on the spot, the Commissioners would rep'brt whether fresh 
powers should be granted such as the control of irrigation and 
forests, of higher education, of local railways, of famine relief, 
. and so forth. Or it might report that the Government had" done 
so'indifferently that the existing powers should merely be renewed. 
Lastly, in cases of total failure, it should have powers to report 
in favour of suspension ; but, before the Secretary of State takes 

fnal action, the papers sheuld .be laid before both Houses of 
arlia,riibnt. 

It must, at the outset, be laid down that during the seven 
yeais' period no claim can be entertained for further administra- 
tive powers or a further share of the consolidated revenue of the 
province. This is essential in the interests of the new electoral 
bodies themselves. Their whole eneirgies must be reserved for 
the task of justifying the powers already assigned to them and 
thus establishing their claim to further powers at the end of 
the period. If the attention of the electorates is continuoiisly 
diverted from social reforms to Agitation for pplitical change, 
progress towards responsible government is foredoomed from 
the outset. The dates at which claims for further changes are 
to be considered should be fixed in advance, and-the machinery 
whereby those claims are to be decided on the basis of fact and 
experience should be fettled from the outset. 

We agree that in the intervening periods no demand for further 
executive powers or for a further share of existing revenues 
should be entertained. 

This does not apply, however, to legislative powers. Again 
we are keeping in mind the picture of India, as she will be when 
constitutional finality is attained, and all ma,tters, domestic to 
India, are subject either *to her Provincial State assemblies, or to 
an Indian Parliament. In the work of fi*apiing the final constitu- 
tion, the task of apportioning the legislative powers between 
the National Government on the' one hand and those of the 
Provincial States • on the other, will be di^clilt indeed, iinless, 
during the period of transition, the problem has been worked 
out and solved by the test of experience. To this end we suggest 
that Provincial State assemblies shall be encouraged to petition 
the Provincial Governments, , from time to time, for legislative 
powers they desire to exercise. The petition would be cast into 
the form of an enabling Bill submitted to the Legislative Couhoil 
of the Province. The Bill, after first and second reading, would 
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bo referred to a eommittee upon .which the Provincial Govern- 
ment would appoint a majority of members. ■ The procedure 
of the committee would be exactly that of a Standing Committee 
of Parliament appointed to deal with Bills promoted ^y local 
authorities. Counsel would be heard on behalf of the promoters, 
and of aU .interests, affected by the Bill. The preamble would 
have to be proved. The clauses would then be considered, 
passedj negatived or amended ; and evidence for or against the 
contentions of those promoting the Bill would be heard." The 
enabling Bill, if passed into an Act, would then define with 
accuracy the limits within which the Provincial State assembly 
could legislate on the subject. 

The same method is applicable to new sources of revenue. 
A Provincial State Government might desire to increase its 
revenues by a stamp ' on patent medicines sold within its area. 
It would then be open to it to embody the proposal in an enabling 
Bill, and to bring it before the Legislative Council of the Province. 
Under the Bill, if passed, its assembly would then pass legislation 
imposing the new tax. Thus by ipeans of experiment, appropriate 
sources of Provincial State revenue would be discovered. 

At the close of each period- of seven years, the Commissioners 
Would review the .results, and advise whether the powers so 
obtained by one Provincial State should be extended to all. The 
Government of India should be free, at any moment, to generalize 
such powers by legislation. In this way, whenever the time 
comes to create;a government for India responsible to an Indian 
electorate, the legislative powers appropriate to the Provincial 
States will have been ascertained by the only trustworthy tests^ 
those of trial and experience. * 

That tine will have arrived whenever a suC^oient number 
of Provincial States have acquired the control of justice, jails 
and police and have proved their competence for the fundamental 
taskof Government, that of maintaining order. The confirma- 
tion of a Provincial State in those powers will amount to a final 
certificate of the^itness of its electorate for full responsible govern- 
ment. When a svifiicient mjmber of Provincial State lOlectorates 
have acquired that certificate, the time willjiave come to summon 
their representatives to a National Convention to devise a con- 
stitution, under which the Government of India can be made 
responsible to an Indian Parliament and electorate ; and the con- 
stitution,Uke fliose framed by the representatives of the Canadian, 
Australian and^South African Provinces, will acquire legal effect 
as a statute of the Imperial Parliament. In matters common 
to all India, responsible go'temmenfc cannot be introduced by 
stages. If must be introduced at one stroke, by one instrument 
of Government — the constitution of India, under wlttoh she will 
assume her final place in the Commonwealth of Nations. That 
can only take place when a sufficient number of Provincial States 
have established and proved their competence for responsible 
government. The stonefe will then have been quarried and 
shaped from which the final edifice can be built. 
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The old Provincial Governments will, of course, vanish the 
moment their final powers h&VB passed to their Provincial States. 
But the question of reforms, such as will fit them to fulfil their 
trarisitional functions, is of great importance. Their functions 
will be to hold and administer, the reserved powers imtil the last 
final function, that of maintaining order, can be handed over. 
But anpther and even more important function will be that of 
supervisiaag the acquisition by the Provincial States of new 
legislative powers and soured of revenue, which, of course, they 
will do subject to the direction of the Government of India. 

As stated already, we assume that Executive Councils will 
be established in all but the minor provinces, one half of which, 
will be Indian ; a majority ..being retained for the European 
inembers by the Governor's casting vote. 

The Legislative Councils should be composed mainly of delega- 
tions from the assemblies of the Provincial States, together with 
some additional members appointed by Government to represent 
special interests. There is nothing to prevent the introduction 
of officials at any time who are required to discuss matters within 
their expert knowledge. ' But official voters should vanish. The 
existing. ^system of official mem.bers voting by order, irrespective 
of their personal views, is derogatory to their own posjtioft, 
wasteful of their valuable time, fatal to principles which should 
govern public debate, and eminently calculated tor create a feeUng 
of antagonism between Indians and Europeans as such, It is 
also insincere. If Goyernmen,t cannot accept a motion of what- 
ever kind, let the Governor-say so, and let that suffice., A final 
difference of opinion between the Government responsible to the 
Secretary of State and the spokesmen of' pubHo opinion is not 
mended by the practice of anhuUing the votes of elected members 
by those of officials' east, under orders of Government. Let the 
Coimoils consist entirely of nop-official members, the inembers 
of the Executive Council and such other officials as they phoose 
to "bring with them appearing only for the purposes of debate. 
Let every detail of administration, of legislation, and of the esti- 
mates be brought before the Council for discussion. Let the 
work of Government b,e exposed to unofficial_priticism and influ- 
ence from end to end. The onus of final decision in matters for 
which the executives are responsible (to the Government of India 
and to the Secretary of State rests with them., subject, of course, 
to the provision that those superior authorities can always 
reverse the decision of their agents, on petition from the Legisla- 
tive Councils. Just as the responsibility of the Provincial State 
ministers to their assembUes and electorates must be unhampered 
and clear, so also must be that of the Provincial executives to 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

That the two principles are inseparable will be seen by refer- 
ence to the procedure whereby the Legislative CounoUs will deal 
with enabljug Bills pronioted by Governments of Provincial 
States. The Legislative Councils will mainly consist of delega- 
tions from those bodies, one of which is proihoting the Bill. An 
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, assembly so formed will be likely to voice every kihd of opinion 
which may be held with regard to the new legislative powers 
sought therein. On second reading, on report stage and on third 
reading its members will have every opportunity for doiiig so. 
The assembly will send members to the Select Committee. 
Government will thus have access to every phase of public opinion 

~" on the subject, as well as to the views of the Government of 
• India, which wiU hold a brief for the future federal Government 
of India, But 'clearly tlje power of final decision on any disputed 
point could not be left with the spokesmen of the Provincial State 
assemblies. The system will not work, unless the responsibility 
of either authority for the functions assigned it is real; which 
cannot be, unless its power is equivalent to its responsibility. 
The most important of all the responsibilities reserved to the old 
Governments in the transitional stage is that " pf judging of the 
' time and measure of each advance." 

We consider that the. Imperial Legislative Council should 
be refqrmed on the same principles. The ofHoial votes should 
V vanish and the members should be largely recruited by propor- 
tional representation from the Provincial State assemblies and 
other public bodies as at present. 

As the transfer, of officers is likely to prove more delicate 
and difficult than the transfer of powers, the subject has been 
- left for separate treaiment. Our view is that there , should , 
be attached to the Government of India and to the Govern- 
meAi of each province a standing commission of three senior 
officers, one of whom should always be an Indian. These 
Commissioners should inspect ahd be cognizant of the work 
of every department, and of every officer in those departments. 
It should be their duty to bring -to the notice of Government 
all cases of over or xmder employment, of overlapping and of 
all defects ifa, organization, Ihey would serve in fact as the 
Consulting Eagineers of the administrative ' machine. They 
would have no powers but those of report. It would rest with 

- , Govermjjents to give effect to their recommendations. A vast 
human machine, which is always being changed and increased, 
rSCiuires continuous Inspection of experts who stand oUtside 
it and view it as a whole. Government which is part of the 
mechanism ..has no time to do this ; and, without the advice 
of such experts, the gradual adjustments required to keep it in 
gear, and to avoid overlapping and waste, are not perceived 
and made in time. When the wfeole structure has growrt 
thorou^ly obsolete and clearly unsuited to public needs, a 
Civil Service Commission is appointed, largely consisting of 
ama,teurs. An elaborate inquiry is undertaken at vast expense. 

:'- ■ Questions are put which are difficult for officials to aiiswer with 

hon^ty in public. A great strain is put on their time and a 

'great disturbance of the public mind is occasioned. Their 

~ recommendationsinvolve changes so great that it is very d^eiilt 

-to carry them into efieot, whereas those changes, if effected 

gradually, as the need had arisen, could easily have been made. 
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This is one aspect of the permanent Civil Service,Commission 
which exists in the Dominions. But there is another and even 
more important feature of the institution as it exists in Australia 
and New Zealand. Appointments and promoticms are, of 
course, made by the Government, but on the advice of the Com- 
missioners. Government is not bound to take their advice, but 
if it departs therefrom, it is bound to record its reasons for the 
information of the legislature. The plan has been devised to 
relieve Government of the demoralizing burden of patronage, 
which consumes the time aiid energy of its members urgently 
needed for administrative work. lii effecting this object, the~ 
permanent Advisory Commission has proved successful. 

In India, we thmk that all appointments should be made 
on the advice of such Commissioners. Three should be attached 
to the Government of India, and three to each of the provinces. 
Where the Government of India or Provincial Governments 
depart from their advice, their reasons should be recorded for 
the "information of " the Secretary of State; where Provincial 
State ministers are tinable to take their advice, their reasons 
' should be recorded and submitted to. their Legislative assemblies. 

The Standing Commissions would play an important part 
in the transfer of officers to the departments of the new elective 
.authorities. Such transfers would be voluntary so far as is 
possible. Ministers, with the advice and assistance of the . 
Chief Cornmissioner, would arrange for the- voluntary transfer 
of officers from the old departments to -their own. But where 
voluntary arrangemients failed, the transfer would be effected 
on the /advice of . the Commissioners, to which effect would 
be given by the Provincial Government, subject to the con- 
ditions specified above. The organization of the new depart- 
ments would also proc^d subject to the expert- advice of the 
Commissioners. i 

III. — Safeguards. 

We have outlined a scheme such as we think is capeible of 
being 'adapted to varying conditions in the different provinces 
of British India. "But wherever, as in Bengal, there exist com- 
mercial, and industrial interests representing great investments 
of capital, we consider that; special safeguards are necessary, 
less in thejnterests of the investors than of the people of India 
themselves. Responsible government cannot be initiated or 
advanced without an increase of public expenditure. A develop- 
ment of natural resources is essential in order to provide the 
additional revenue. But development requires a free investment 
of capital from .without, and nothing could be more fatal to the 
prospects of such investment , than to allow an impression, 
however ymfounded, to take root at ibis juhctare that existing 
investments of capital are not secure. UiJess special safeguards 
are provided at the outset, fears will exist in the money markets 
of the world that existing interests may 'be subject ta injury. 
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Either by reason of predatory or regulative legislation, or by reason 
of neglect of transportation and other facilities. It is. wise to 
allay t^ese fears at the outset. 

In the first place, all legislation will be subject to the veto 
of the Indian and Provincial Governments subject to the Secre- 
tary of State. In Dominion oonstitutionsj the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, embodying the powers of the Dominion Governments, do 
not ■ include most important constitutional proyisions, those 
governing the relations of the Dominion to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. §uch provisions will be foundin the instructions issued 
to the Governors by the Imperial GovernniBnt. ' 

It is in irfetruotions issued by the Imperial Government to 
the Government of India, that securities against legislation 
injurious to commeroiaS' and industrial interests can be -given. 
In these instructions it should be laid down that legislation 
affecting commercial and industrial undertakings should be 
■reserved for the sanction of the Secretary of State, and a limit 
of time should be laid down, within which representatives from 
the interests affected can be received by him. 

We agree that instructions to this effect should be included in 
a schedule attached to the Act of Parliament in which the scheme 
of reforms is embodied. 

This will hot, however, allay the fears of those who have 
invested their capital in plantations and other industrial under- 
takings scattered about the country, lest the value of their 
property may be ruined by neglect of transportation facilities, 
of protection from flood, water-supply and of other public 
utilities. 

Where damage to industrial interests from such neglect can 
be proved, the Provincial GoveQiment should have power to 
step in, a»d.do the necessary work at the cost of the Provincial 
State Government in default. Throughout the period- of 
transition the Provincial Government respcfn^ible to the Secretary 
o^ State will he in existence and in a position to provide the 
necessary remedy. That Government will vanish only when the 
Provincial State -Governments within its jurisdiction have 
finally proved their capacity for efficient administration. The 
final certificate of efficiency would not be given to a Provincial 
State Government, so long as it showed a tendency to neglect 
public utilities upon which the value of capital invested on 
productive undertakings in their area depends. 

We iagree tlmt the Provincial Governments responsible to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State shall have power 
to do or repair public works, upon which the value of invested 
capital depends, neglect of which is due to the default of Pro- 
vincial Statp Governments, and to charge the cost thereof to the 
revenues assigned to the Government in default. 

In this connection we return to the final remedy of recalling 
powers and of total suspension. It is, however, mainly with a 
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view to the progress of responsible government itself, that we 
urge that these safeguards should be made real. "If India is to 
niove as quiekly as possible towards the goal of complete re- 
sponsible govemmerit, each part of India must, in the stage^of 
transition, be enabled to move at its own pace. Government 
must be ready to reward proof of efficiency in administering 
powers already granted by a generous transfer of fresh powers. 
The whole pystem rests on the principle" of placing responsible 
governments on trial, testing capacity, and makiijg recorded 
experience the ground of future advance. Such advances should 
be bold; but advances will not be bold, unless it is imderstbod 
from the outset that, where steps in advance have clearly been 
premature, they can be retraced. Experiment is the, only sound 
basis of policy ; but no experiment is-real, unless Goveriiment is 
able to abide by negative as well as by positive results. Govern- 
ment will make experiments freely, only if it knows that it can 
and must give practical effect to lessons of failure as well as to ' 
those of success. If the right of recall be established. Govern-"" 
ment should be bold in adding to the powers of progressive 
electoral authorities. For the rapid advance towards full 
responsible government of some Provincial States will certainly 
react on their backward neighbours. Nothing is more con- 
tagious than, example, and it is to the forward States that we 
look to set the pace of progress. It should, tiierefore, be made as 
safe and easy as possible for Government at stated intervals to 
add to the powers. ^ - _ , 

For similar reasons the power of . totjal suspension held, in' 
reserve is important.. The existence of the power, in fact as 
well as in law, will largely operate to render its use uriheces- 
sary. If the Imperial veto on Colonial legislation is rarely 
exercised, it i§ largely because the _-power, unlike that of the 
Sovereign, is a real one. Colonial ministers reftise to accept, 
amendments from their own supporters when they know that 
such amendments, if incorporated in a measure. befpre>^the 
legislature, would obUge the Imperial Government to veto it. 

In Hke manner the public disgrace, inseparable from suspen- 
sion, will act as a spur to the ministers, assemblies and electorates 
of backward Provincial States, and prevent their allowing the 
standard of government from degenerating to tlje point when 
total suspension is obviously needed in the public interest. 
Neglect and corruption cannot continue to flourish unchecked 
in one Provincial State without reacting on the progress of- the 
others. Positive anarchy is infectious and spreads to its neigh- 
bours. Just as a progressive State will stimulate- progress in 
those behind it, so a total failure will impede the progress, of those 
in advance of it. The best hope for ^uch a community is the 
totaljSuspension of its incapable regime as in the eaie of a Native 
State, where anarchy is rampant. Corruption must be weeded 
• out, injustice must be redressed, public utiEties must be restored, 
and a olea,n and efiSoient standard of governnaent re-establiehed, 
before the community is allowed to begin once more an attempt 
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, to -da these things for itself. It is on the same principle that 
,in the United Kingdom a constituency, provenly corrupt, is 
disenfranchised for a period of years. * 

We agree that the Government o£ India must have the right 
to recall powers which have been abused or neglected, and, in 
extrente cases, to suspend the Oovemments of Provincial States. 
Snch powers shall idways be subject to the sanction of the 
Secretary of State and of Parliament ; but in cases of emergency 
the Government of India may exercise the power, subject to the 
subseauent sanction of the Secretary of State and of Parliament. 

Lastly, it is necessary to consider how an adequate representa- 
tion can be secured for those in charge of commercial and 
industrial undertakings. These are largely financed from 
capital outside India, and are mainly administered by Europeans. 
They are in number a mere handful, but, in the interests of the 
new elective authorities, it is essential that they should be 
repr^ented in some proportion to the magnitude of the interests 
they control. It would be a calamity to India if they drifted 
into the position of Uitlanders; Their assistance is needed in 
building up the fabric of responsible government. Provincial 
State ministries" and assemblies will have everything to gain by 
an adequate infusion of a race to whom the working of responsible 
government is famihar. 

We agree that, (a) wherever industrial and commercial 
interests -are located, an adequate representation should be 
accorded ; (&) adequate i representation diould be accorded to 
Hahomedans, Land-holders and minorities generally. 



IV. — Procedure to be foUqwediin giving Effect to the Scheme. 

The question will naturally be raised how effect can be given 
to the provisions set out at the end" pf the last section. The 
same question arises with regard to a number of other provisions 
recommended in this note.. Any scheme, which suggests at 
this juncture how India can start on her progress towards 
responsible, government, is open to the same ' criticism. The 
new pronouncement was only made on the 20th of August last, 
and the Secretary of State has reached India within three months 
from that date. It is utterly beyond the power, even of skilled 
and experienced officials, to collect within that time the facts 
and figures necessary before the details of proposals can be worked 
out. Nor, we venture, to predict, will the _ Secretary of State 
himself be able to do this, with all the assistance which the 
• Government of India can give him. The short time at his dis- 
posal here will be more than occupied with the study of principled, 
and if any attempt is afterwards made to work these principles 
into a complete scheme in London,, we believe that it will fail 
for lack of detailed information, which can only be obtamed on 
the spot. Such failure will mean delay, and delay will not be 
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understood in India. It will /surely breed distrust and con- 
tinued agitation. The greatest need of India is that prompt 
and unmistakable steps should be taken. to give efiect to the 
policy outlined in the recent pronouncementSt The only way 
in which this can be done, is by the early enactment of a measure 
by^ ParUarnent such as will set iii train the progress of India 
toward^ responsible government there forfeshadiiwed-. 

The solution of the problem, we suggest, will he foijnd in 
the precedent set by the Government of London Act of 1899. 
By, this measure it Vas proposed to abolish more than forty 
vestries, and establish in their place a far smaller number of 
municipal bodies. . The whole sohran% including the consti- 
tution of the new bodies, was firmly outlined in the measure. 
Yet the Parhttmentary draughtsman, situated as he was in the 
middle of the, subject dealt with by the measure, with all the 
forces of the Local Government Board, the Home Office, the 
London County Council, -the City of London, and the Vestries 
at his disposal, was unable to cope with the inntunerable details - 
which had to be worked out before effect could be given to its 
provisions. In order to bring the new bodies into existence, 
it was necessary to delimit areas, fix the number of members 
on the various bodies, adjust their finances, and disentangle and 
rearrange a multitude of details. All this was remitted to three 
Commissioners named and appointed under the Act. The 
moment the Act was passed the Commissioners got to work, 
and, as their arrangements were framed, legal effect Was given 
to them by orders in Council issued' in terms of its provisions. 

We believe that the Adoption of this course is the only way to 
avoid a delay which will prove mischievous vin the /extreme to 
the peace and interests of India. It is not delay in bringing into 
being the new organs of Governmfejit that'wefear. That of 
necessity is a task the details of which need time for their execu-' 
tion. Any attempt to burke those details will only end in further 
postponement. The delay, we fear,- is in framing a measure 
which the Imperial Government can adopt for submission to 
Parliament, and in the passage of that measure into law. The 
trust of: India in Parliament is unimpaired, ^nd it once the 
-Scheme of reforms is firmly outlined in statutory form, and 
Commissioners are appointed to give effect to it, the people of 
India /wilj not be foimd wanting iii patience. Their energies 
will, we think, be devoted to aiding the Government and Com- 
missioners in working out the details and carrying them into effect. 

W& agree, therefore, dn advising that i;he specifle points to 
which our agreement relates and the outlines ot the scheme 
sketched in these proposals be laid down in an Act of Parliament : 
but that all questions, within those outlines relating to franchises, 
constitutions, powers, finances and such like details be remitted 
to not more than five Commissioners named under the Act, to 
be dealt with in India by the Commissioners, in consultation 
with Crovemments and People, the arrangements of the Com- 
missioners, to be given the force of law by Orders in Council. 
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The goal of responsible government having now been declared, 
the scheme should, ia our opinion, be one which initiates not 
only the immediate steps, but renders visible to the people 'of 
India the whole path to the ultimate goal. We urge that the 
measures should be such as will leave no room for constitutional 
agitation, eitjier now, or at any future time. It should set 
them free to devote their whole strength to social and political 
reform, by placing political as well as social reform within their 
reach. The situation we desire is one jn which communities 
in all parts of British India can attain to new political powers, 
always, but only, by proving their fitness to exercise those they 
already possess, and will leadj as quickly as those pi;oofs can be 
given, to a complete and final attainment of their status as the 
greatest Dominion in the British Commonwealth. It is to that 
end that we, British and Indians, have framed these proposals. 
We desire- that the ' foundations of responsible government in 
India should be laid in trust and amity between her people and 
those whose forefathers have given this system to the world.i 
that our enemies may learn that we know how to realize its 
principles, as well as to defend them. We, therefore, unite to 
submit this scheme, believing that so, in tha Provi(ience of God, 
a comer-stone may be laid in this Commonwealth of Nations 
for the perpetual union of East and West. 

With regard to the detaila of the^scheme outlined above, we think 
that it is desirable that-every one should reserve full liberty of judg- 
ment. Our agreement relates only to the following specific points : — 

We agree — 

(1) to accept the pronouncement of the SOth of August as 
common ground, within the limits . of which the 
discussion can take- place ; 

(3) that, having accepted the pronouncement, ' we are not 
only free, but also bound to consider the new situation 
created thereby with open minds ; 

(3) that the existing provinces need not be assumed to be 

areas suitable as a basis for responsible government, 
but such areas must be settled at the moment when 
the first instalment of responsible government is 
granted ; 

(4) that the first steps towards responsible government cannot 

be taken in the sphere of the central Government ; 

(5) that, during the period of transition, governments of two 

types must co-exist, the one responsible to electorates 
for specific powers, the other to the Secretary of State 
for all other powers ; that the responsibility of each 
must in fact be a real one, and fiieir powers must be 
sufficient to enable them to discharge that responsibility 
efficiently ; 
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(6) that a share of the consolidated revenue of the provmce 

should be handed over to the Provincial State Govern- 
ments, proportionate to the cost of the functions 
transferred to them ; in addition to which should be 
handed over certain specific powers of taxation, such 
as would fall on the Provincial State electorate itself ; 

(7) that further additions to the powers of Provincial States, 
-- and to tkeir share of existing provincial revenues 

should be considered by Commissioners reporting 
direct to Parliament, at intervals of, say, seven years, 
such interval to be specified at the outset ; and that 
in the intervening periods no demand for further 
e:tecutive powers, or for a further share of existing 
revenues, should be entertained ; 

(8) that legislation passed by Provincial State Governments 

afiecting commercial and industrial undertakings 
should be reserved for the sanction of the Secretary 
of State ; . and a limit of time should be laid down, 
within which representations from the interests 
affected can be received by him ; and further,- that 
instructions to this effect should be included in a 
schedule attached to the Act of Parliament in which 
the scheme of reforms is embodied ; 

(9) that the Provincial Governments, responsible to the 

Government of India and the Secretary of State, shall 
have power to do or repair public, works, upon which 
the value of invested capital depends, neglect of which 
is due to the default of Frovi;pcial State Governments, 
and to charge the cost thereof to the revenues assigned 
to the Government in defaMt ; ~ 

(10) that the Government of India must have the right to 

recall powers which. have been abused or neglected ;' 
and in extreme cases to suspend the Governments of 
Provincial States. Such powers shall always be sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Secretary of State and of 
Parliament ; but in cases of emergency the Govern- 
ment of India may exercise the power, subject to 
subseauent sanction of the Secretary of State and of 
Parliament ; 

(11) that (a) wherever industrial and commercial interests are 

located, adequate representation should be accorded ; 
(b) adequate representation should be accorded to 
. Mahomedans, Land-holdeis, and minorities generally ; 
HZ) that the specific points to which out agreement relates 
and the outlines of the scheme sketched in these 
proposals be laid down in an Act of Parliament : but 
that all questions within those outlines, relating to 
franchises, constitutions, powers, finances, and such 
like details be remitted to not more than five Com- 
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missioneis named under the Act, to be dealt with in 
India by the Commissioners, in consultation with 
Governments and People, the arrangements of the 
Commissioners to be given the force of law by 
Orders in Council. 
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of Burdwan. 

2. Maharaja Sir Prodyat 

Kumar Tagore. 

3. Kshaunish Chandra Roy, 

Maharaja Bahadur of 
Nadia. 



4. Girija Nath Roy, Maha- 

raja Bahadur of Dinaj- 
pur. 

5. Sir K. G. Gupta. 

6. Nawab Serajul Islam. 

7. Rajah Kisori Lai Goswa- 

mi. > ' 

8. Provash Chunder Mitter. 
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9. 


Surendra Nath Roy. 


64. 


The Hon'ble Rajah Ku- 


10. 


Bhobendra Chunder Roy. 




shalpal Sing. 


11. 


S. R. Dass. 


55. 


N. Ghatak. 


12. 


B. C. Mitter. 


56. 


K. T. Paul. 


13, 


S. C. Roy Chaudhuri. 


57. 


Priya Nath Mallik. 


14. 


Amulya Dhone Addy. 


58. 


Nivaran Chandra Dutta. 


15. 


T. P. Ghoae. 


59. 


Jotish Chandra Mitter. 


16. 


R. D. Mehta. 


60. 


Rai Bahadur Manilal 


17. 


Shib Shikareswar Roy. 




Nahar. 


18. 


S. Mahboob Ally. 


61. 


J. N. Bose. 


19. 


A. Siihrawardy. 


62. 


Giris Chandra Chakra- 


20. 


K. B. Dutt.' 




varti. 


21. 


Bijoy Chatter jee. 


63. 


Lai Mohan Sarkel. i 


22. 


H. D. Bose. 


64. 


Rai Hariram, Goenka Ba- 


23. 


C. C. Ghose. 




hadur, CLE. 


24. 


B. L. Mitter. 


65, 


Rajah Monmatha Nath 


25. 


R. C. Bonnerjee. 




Roy Chaudhiiiy, of San- 


26. 


R. S. Bajpai. 




tosh. 


27. 


R. H. M. Rustomjee. 


66. 


Rajah S. K. Aoharya Ba- 


28. 


P. Adhya. 




hadur, of Mymensingh. , 


29. 


Gobardhan Addya. 


67. 


Jitendra Kishore Aoharya 


30. 


N. Gupta. 




Chaudhury. 


31. 


Jugal Kishore Ghose. 


68. 


Aminuddin Hyder Faridie, 


3S. 


Nawab A. F. M. Abdur 




M.B.A.G.S., JT.B.H.s. (Lon- 




Rahman, Khan Baha- 




don). 




dur. ~ 


69. 


p. C. Ghose. 


33. 


S. M. Bo^e. 


70. 


H. M, Bose. , 


34. 


A. Goswami. 


71. 


Siva Kali Kumar. 


35. 


H. Mullick. , 


72. 


Hon. Abdur Rahim. 


36. 


H. C. Majumdar. 


73. 


Sudhendv Mohan Bagchi. 


37. 


S. N. Banerjee. 


74. 


Kishory Mohan Bagchi. 


38. 


Aroon Sinha. 


75. 


Lakshmipate Choudhure. 


39. 


R. N. Mitter. 


76. 


Ramprosad Bagchi. 


40. 


P. 'N.' Dutt. 


77. 


Kishori Mohah Bagchi. 


41. 


N. N. Sircar. 


■78. 


Surendra Mohan Maitra. 


42. 


Ratnendra Krishna Ghose. 


79. 


G. H. C. Ariff. 


43. 


Protap Chandra Mukerji, 


80. 


Khan Bahadur Nawab jada 




Rai Saheb. 




Skyed Ashrafuddin Ah- 


44. 


Rajendra Chandra Chatter- 




med. 


I 


jee. 


81. 


Mahomedali Mamoojee. 


45. 


Surendra Chandra Chatter- 


82. 


Abu Mxjsa Ahmadu'l Hoqq. 




jee- , 


83. 


Joonas Oosmari. -' 


46. 


Srikanto Kumar Dey. 


84. 


Yaocob C. Ariff. 


47. 


Tarini Charan Das. . 


fe5. 


Elias Muthrodan. 


48. 


Sara Xal Chattopadhyaya. 


86. 


Moses Ambat. 


49. 


Saroda Kant BandSpa- 


87. 


Alphai Kallon. 




dhyaya. 


88. 


Raja Gopal Lall Roy of 


50. 


Mehruddin, 




Tajhat. 


51. 


Arshed Ali. 


89. 


Indar Jogendra Singh. 


52. 


Nemai Charan, DJiopi. 


90. 


T. Sriman Kantimatina- 


53. 


Amar Charan Das. 




than. 
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The following letters are appended for general information : 

November 15th, 1917. 
My iveak Pugh, . 

With teferenoe to the note embodying certain proposals 
to be made jointly by certain Indians and Eiiropean gentle- 
men to the Secretary of State, I am not qualified, to pronounce 
'an opinion oto their feasibility, aiid I cannot say anything about 
them at all as representing the C&iamber of Coipmerce ; but as a 
private individual they seem to me to offer a fair basis for a 
scheme of constitutional change which should mark a great 
advance oh the road to representative Govertament for this 
country, and should at the same time afford protection for the 
minorities who are at present feeling anxiety on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
, Hugh Bray. 



November iSth, 1917. 
jMy DEAE PtTGH, _ ^ 

With reference to the note on the fiiturg system of govern- 
ment in India which you have shown me, and which you and 
other ' Europeans have discussed with certain Indians, the 
posit^Si of the European Association is,' as you are aware, that a 
memorandum expressing the jviews of the Central Council and the 
. delegates appointed by the various branch councils had already 
Been drawn up and suljmitted to Government. 

The note _undoubtedly creates a new situation, and calls for 
tjie careful consideration of the association. I am therefore pro- 
posing to communicate at once with the different branches with 
the object of endeavouring to arrange for a second Conference in 
Calcutta for the discussion of the scheme. I am hoping this may 
be found feasible in time for the views of the Conference to be 
formulated prior to Mr. Montagu's arrival here. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. BlEKMYRE. 



November 18th, 1917. 

My DEAB PtTGH, ' 

I think there is no reason why the whole of the Pro- 
vincial Governments should not be made responsible to the people 
in the different provinces. But in, view of the differences of 
opinion that exist among different communities a scheme such as. 
this calls for the careful consideration of all parties and com- 
munities. It is certainly desirable, as I said before, that in a 
matter like this all parties should co-operate and try and come to 
a common understanding. I have no doubt that the Bengal^ 
Pravincial Conference which meets in Calcutta at an early date 
will fully and carefully consider this. ,- ^ 

Yours sincerely, 5 

C. B. Das. 
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